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Secondary-school administrators 
will meet in New York City, 
Saturday, February 10, through 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951, 
for 
The 
35TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 
Include on your _ professional 
schedule your National Convention 
for junior and senior high-school 


and junior college principals. Spe- 
cial plans for wives of members. 





ALL MEETINGS IN THE HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY 


GENERAL MEETINGS—OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
MANY TOURS OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


IncLupinc UNitTeD NarTIoNns 


DISCUSSION GROUPS ON IMPORTANT ISSUES 
EXHIBITS ON SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 
SPECIAL FEATURES FOR WIVES OF MEMBERS 





A standard form, APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS, has been 
mailed to all members of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 





Make room reservation on APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS with 
MISS SYLVIA PELTONEN 


Manager, Housing Bureau 
New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
500 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Special rates will be available to all members of the National Association of 
Ss dary-School Principals and their friends if reservation is requested now on 
APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
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The Principal and His. Problems 


VERNON C. LINGREN 


HEN Payne wrote an editorial introduction to a recent textbook con- 

cerning the duties and problems of school principals, he expressed 
the opinion that “The success of a school program depends’ more upon the 
principal than upon any other person in the whole school organization.” 
This opinion is accepted by many authorities in the field of secondary-school 
administration and constitutes the theme of this article. 


The subject, “The Principal and His Problems,” is one which is vitally 
related to that phase of teacher preparation called in-service education. Con- 
scientious principals feel the burden of this responsibility as they meet per- 
plexing problems day after day. The principal as a teacher of teachers must 
lead his teachers to improve their professional fitness, perfect their adjust- 
ment to the school community, and improve the very nature of the school 
and its service to youth. 

The various studies of the problems of principals have revealed the great 
variety of duties which are delegated to principals. The administration of 
these duties creates a variety of problems. In most of these studies the prin- 
cipals themselves were asked to list their most pressing problems, thus leav- 
ing the opinions of teachers concerning these problems an unknown factor. 
This may not be a serious weakness in the studies, because the teachers have 
so many problems of their own that they seldom consider the problems of 
the principal. This !ack of consideration is unfortunate, however, since many 
of the principal’s problems are so closely related to the problems of the 


Jacobson, Paul W., and Reavis, William C. Duties of School Principals. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1941 P.v. Introduction by E. George Payne. 

This article is based on an address delivered by Vernon C. Lingren, Assistant 
Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at the Thirteenth Annual Conference on School Administration which 
was sponsored by the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
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teacher that a successful solution of the principal’s problems would materi- 
ally improve the lot of the teachers. The principal needs a faculty which 
will understand his problems and co-operate in the solution of them. 

An investigation was conducted in the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh to compare teacher opinion concerning the most im- 
portant problems of the principal with the opinions of principals relative 
to these same problems. Members of three graduate classes in education 
were asked to state briefly the three most important problems of the second- 
ary-school principal in the schools with which they were associated. They 
were asked to list them in order of importance. Replies were received from 
twenty-two principals and supervising principals, and from eighty-two teach- 
ers. The sampling of opinion represented so many different schools that a 
direct comparison of opinions in terms of a particular school was impos- 
sible. The results are interesting, however, because they reveal teacher opin- 
ion concerning the problems of their respective principals, which may be 
compared with the opinions of a group of principals in schools of the same 
general geographical area. 


In tabulating the problems listed, the following eight major areas of du- 
ties of principals as suggested by Jacobson and Reavis” were used as the 
basis of classification: 

1. Organizing for Effective Operation 

2. Personnel Management of Pupils 

3. The Program of Student Activities 

4. The Organization and Administration of Instruction 

5. The Supervision of Instruction 

6. Noninstructional Professional Duties 

7. Office Practice and Procedure 

8. Professional Development 


Each problem listed as one of the three most important was classified 
under one of the eight duties named above, resulting in a tabulation of sixty 
responses from the twenty-two principals, and 208 replies from the eighty- 
two teachers. Some respondents listed fewer than three problems; other list- 
ings were ambiguous or otherwise not usable. If each respondent had given 
three usable answers, the number of responses would have been increased by 
six in the case of the principals, and by thirty-seven in the case of the teach- 
ers. The resulting tables show the comparative frequency rank so that the 


2Jacobson and Reavis, op cit., pp ix-xviii. 
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opinions of the eighty-two teachers are contrasted with the ideas of the twen- 
ty-two principals. 
ORGANIZING FOR EFFECTIVE OPERATION 

Organizing for Effective Operation was the first area of duties to be tabu- 
lated. Democratic staff relations, schedule making, and the securing of co- 
operation were the three principal types of problems listed by teachers as 
shown in Table I. The first one, democratic staff relations, was also promi- 
nent in the replies received from principals. Considering the complete set 
of responses related to this area, problems listed by principals were limited 
to three while thirty-six listings by teachers were available. Fourteen prob- 
lems mentioned by teachers were related to the democratic and tactful re- 
lations of the supervising principal, the principal, and the teachers. “Keeping 
peace between the supervising principal and the teachers” was listed in this 


Table I. ORGANIZING FOR EFFECTIVE OPERATION 


Nature of the Problem Frequency Rank 
By Teachers By Principals* 








Democratic Staff Relations 1 2 
Schedule Making 2 - 
Securing Co-operation 3 - 
Relations with Board of Education 45 - 
Lack of Supervision of Principal 45 - 
Time to Do Work - 2 
Definition of Duties of Staff - 2 





*Replies were limited to listing each of the ranked problems once. 





connection, as was “sympathetic vibration.” The concept of dealing with 
teachers on a professional basis. in a democratic manner was another prob- 
lem mentioned. The listing of “making teachers happy” and “contented 
with their lot” revealed the importance of teacher morale in the picture as 
seen by the teachers themselves. One principal likewise mentioned school 
morale. The problem of schedule making, listed eleven times by the teach- 
ers, did not appear on the list of any of the principals. Teachers listed seven 
problems having to do with securing the co-operation of teachers, such as 
“getting teachers on lower floors to stand outside their doors while students 
change classes” and securing co-operation from “teachers who have been at 
the school longer than the principal.” The relations with the board of edu- 
cation were cited in two instances by teachers. They made equal mention of 
the lack of supervision of the principal himself by county officials and other 
superiors. One principal stated that he needed “time to do important things;” 
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another said his problem was “the definition of the duties of his staff mem- 


bers.” 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OF PUPILS 


Personnel Management of Pupils was the second area of duties consid- 
ered. In thirteen cases, the principals and, in forty-three cases, the teachers 
gave responses which were classified under this heading. Discipline as a 
problem of the principal was most frequently mentioned by the teachers, 
while a guidance program was second in frequency as is indicated in 
Table II. The principals reversed this order listing guidance more often and 


Table II. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OF PUPILS 





Nature of the Problem Frequency Rank 
By Teachers By Principals 





Discipline 1 
Guidance Program 2 
Attendance 3 





rating discipline in second place. In regard to discipline, the twenty-seven re- 
sponses by teachers and the three by the principals related to problems in 


this area indicated that lack of uniformity among the various teachers in de- 
gree of strictness was a major problem. The attitudes of the parents and 
the community were also factors in the situation. Bad manners, poor social 


adjustment, and the lack of practice in democratic discipline were other ele- 
ments mentioned. In the field of guidance, which was included by fourteen 
teachers and seven principals, the problem of getting teachers to participate 
in carrying out the program was mentioned by both principals and teachers. 
The utilization of the staff as found in the average school in an adequate 
counseling program was cited by one principal as an important problem. 
Teachers in twelve instances referred tq problems of attendance and tardi- 
ness, while only one principal mentioned this. Petty illnesses, poor pupil at- 
titudes, lack of parental responsibility and the high drop-out rate were fac- 
tors listed as related to this type of problem. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
The Program of Student Activities was another area of duties which 
was used in this study. “Securing a balance between extracurricular activi- 
ties and the curriculum” was mentioned most frequently by both teachers 
and principals. Table III also shows that eligibility, transportation, and the 
securing of willing sponsors were problems of some concern according to 
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Table III. THE PROGRAM OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Nature of the Problem Frequency Rank 
By Teachers By Principals* 








Securing Balance between Extracurriculum and 

the Curriculum 1 
Eligibility, Organization, and Transportation - 
Securing Willing Sponsors ° - 
Student Co-operation in Assembly - 
Providing Activity Program for All 2 





*Listings were limited to eight, and were classified under two headings. 





the teachers. Twenty-eight times teachers cited problems falling in this third 
category, and in eight instances principals felt that related problems were 
among the first three in importance to them in their schools. Obviously the 
main issue is securing a proper balance between the extracurriculum and the 
regular academic program. This was referred to in twelve instances by teach- 
ers, and in five cases principals expressed concern over it. The interruption 
of class schedules due to assemblies, clubs, and football programs, and a 
need for a lessening of the emphasis placed upon athletics by the community 
were reported as typical problems. The problem of obtaining additional 
time for the extracurricular program was referred to by only one teacher. 
The problems of eligibility, organization, and transportation were rather 
frequently mentioned, as was the task of obtaining willing sponsors. Equali- 
zation of the extracurricular load among the various teachers and extra-pay 
for extra-duty were factors in the latter problem. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF INSTRUCTION 

The Organization and Administration of Instruction was the category 
which was used in the classification of twenty-seven teacher responses and 
sixteen principal responses. Both’ of the groups indicated that the securing 
and retaining of certified teachers was a major problem for the principal 
as shown in Table IV. “Getting teachers who are sincerely interested in their 
work” and who “think more of their pupils than of their pay checks” is 
Table IV. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Nature of the Problem Frequency Rank 
By Teachers By Principals 








Securing and Retaining Certified Teachers 
Vocational vs. General Education 
Co-ordination of Varied Staff Experience 
Teachers’ Associations 

Keeping Teachers Informed 

Comprehensive Program for All Ability Levels 
Extra-Pay for Advanced Study 
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difficult with present salary schedules. The salary problem was blamed for 
the low morale and the unprofessional attitude of teachers by several re- 
spondents. “Getting rid of poor teachers who will not leave” and “in-breed- 
ing of teachers” were also problems of interest reported. Other problems in 
this area included the issue of vocational versus general education and the 
related task of giving an adequate program to all ability levels. Teachers’ as- 
sociations were cited by one teacher as an important professional problem of 
her principal, while another teacher mentioned the co-ordination of a faculty 
of varied training and experience into a smooth working unit as a major 
job in the organization of instruction. 


. THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

The Supervision of Instruction is generally recognized as a major re- 
sponsibility of the principal, and our respondents apparently agree with this 
opinion. In forty-three instances, problems relating to supervision were men- 
tioned by teachers as they listed the three most important problems of their 
principals, and in all instances principals listed problems in this area. Thirty 
of the forty-three problems given by teachers related to curriculum revision 
cr development. A study of Table V will reveal that both the teachers and 
the principals mentioned this type of problem with the greatest frequency. 
The task of meeting adequately the needs of the students in the local com- 
munity and the realization of “down to earth” teaching related to the life 
activities of the pupils are characteristic of the type of problem listed in re- 
lation to this curricular problem. The problem of sex education was an issue 
in two schools, and the ever present matter of noncollege or nonacademic 
curricula was also mentioned. One principal listed a character-citizenship pro- 
gram as the number one problem, and a de-emphasis on the extracurricular 
program with an increase in emphasis on academic work as the number 

Table V. THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 








Nature of the Problem Frequency Rank 

By Teachers By Principals 
Curriculum Development 1 1 
Time for Supervision 2 3 
Co-operation of Entire Staff 3 ~ 
Promotion, Marking, and Classification 4 - 
In-service Teacher Education 5 2 





two problem. To one who believes that one of the major objectives of extra- 
curricular activities is the development of character and citizenship, this par- 
ticular ranking of problems seemed rather contradictory. Time for super- 
vision was a problem in the opinion of five teachers, and this was also 
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mentioned by a principal. The co-operation of teachers among themselves 
and with the principal was also listed among the problems related to the 
supervision of instruction. The need for in-service teacher education was 


‘ cited, with one teacher actually suggesting more faculty meetings for her 


school and one principal balancing this suggestion by referring to his efforts 
in the past in “dissipating the resistance to attempts toward in-service educa- 


tion.” 


NONINSTRUCTIONAL PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 

In the area of Noninstructional Professional Duties, it was surprising 

to discover that no principal listed housing or school plant needs as a num- 

ber one problem, although four did include it among the first three. Nine 

teacher responses related to this area included problems of housing, funds 

for facilities, school lunch program, and bus transportation difficulties. In 

Table VI the frequency rank of the responses in this area of duties is 
shown. 


Table VI. NONINSTRUCTIONAL PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 








Nature of the Problem Frequency Rank 

By Teachers By Principals* 
Housing and Equipment 1 1 
School Lunch Program 2 - 
Bus Transportation 3 





*Only one type of problem was listed by principals. 





Two areas in which a very limited number of problems were listed 
were those designated as Office Practice and Procedure and Professional 
Development. Because of the small amount of data the display of this mate- 
rial in tabular form is not feasible. In the first of these two areas, two re- 
sponses from principals and twelve from teachers were secured. None of 
the principals listed this as their number one problem. The overemphasis 
on office duty and clerical work and the resultant neglect of major problems 
seemed to be the theme of the problems cited by the teachers. The principals 
mentioned the difficulty of securing competent clerical help at prevailing sala- 
ries and the need for a release from routine clerical work including the keep- 
ing of athletic records. The category of Professional Development included 
community relationships and this phase of a principal’s work was listed as a 
problem by ten teachers and three principals. Parental conferences, public re- 
lations, community-school co-operation, and the organization of a local youth 
council were typical of the problems involved. 
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For the most part the teachers listed the same problems as the princi- 
pals and in about the same relative frequency. A careful study of the re- 
plies, however, indicated that many of the teachers did not have adequate 
concepts of the professional leadership which a principal should give to his 
teachers. Principals seemed to be aware of this responsibility, but found that 
less important duties occupied too much of their time. 

It is admitted that the listing of the problems of the principal will not 
solve them for him. Arbitrary statements to the effect that more clerical help 
should be provided, and that only teachers who. are able and willing to 
sponsor extracurricular activities should be employed, and that more time 
should be devoted to supervision would not be especially helpful to school 
principals. However, some admonition along this line might lead us to a 
rethinking of some of our current practices and produce beneficial results. 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER CO-OPERATION 


Both principals and teachers should be urged to consider ways and 
means of improving the situation relative to these problems. Certainly we 
have not gone “all-out” in our program of in-service teacher education in any 
phase of school work. Either the teachers have been ready and the leadership 
is lacking, or the leadership was present and the teachers were not willing 
or professionally able to go along with the program suggested. An efficient 
balance between the two with real progress in the solution of problems be- 
ing achieved is too rarely found. As one person expressed it in a study 
which was conducted a few years ago; “Principals should accompany their 
teachers to summer workshops, and not just send them there.” Much te- 
mains to be done in this area of educational leadership, and it is to be 
hoped that we shall catch a vision of the possibilities for some “opportunities 
for enlightened educational leadership” in the field of in-service education. 


In regard to the matter of routine clerical work and office duties which 
often stand in the way of more effective supervision and other phases of the 
ptincipal’s work, it is urged that consideration be given to the possibility of 
delegating more and more of this work to others. Teachers would profit 
from experience in semi-administrative duties of this sort. They would un- 
derstand and appreciate the problems of the principal more fully if they 
could share some of these problems in a practical way. Students could also 
profit from doing some of the tasks which some principals have retained as 
their own special obligation. If we really believe in democracy, we should 
give opportunities for participation in administration to students and teach- 
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ers even if mistakes are made from time to time. Learning, which is impos- 
sible in the usual situation, will take place in this way. 

Every teacher should be a guidance worker. If this theory is put into 
operation, the problems of the principal in this area will be well on the way 
to solution, although it is admitted that new problems will also be created. 
Careful supervision and guidance of the teachers themselves must, of course, 
accompany any such program as this. 

In the field of extracurricular activities, many of the problems of the 
principal originate in his lack of faith in the sponsors he has selected. If 
they are competent to do the job, he should let them see it through to com- 
pletion with a minimum of interference. Again, learning will take place in 
this way while it will be impossible if the principal dominates the situa- 
tion so that mistakes are never made by the teachers themselves as they 
try out new procedures and philosophies. 

Department heads should also figure prominently in the principal’s or- 
ganization and administration of instruction, The supervision of instruction 
in many instances could also be delegated in part to these superior teachers 
in the various departments. Curriculum development must be a co-operative 
venture if the teachers who are to use the curriculum and to understand the 
background and philosophy of the program are to be oriented properly. 
Principals should not allow small curriculum committees to do all the work, 
nor need the principals themselves supervise every step of the procedure. 

If teachers share these problems and duties with the principal, he will 
have more time for real constructive leadership in community relationships, 
professional planning with the board of education, and the other manifold 
educational tasks in which he must take the lead. It seems certain that a 
knowledge of the situation in other schools and an appreciation of the de- 
gree to which teachers generally are aware of the principal’s problems as re- 
vealed by the study conducted here will provide a helpful background for 
local discussions of these issues in personal interviews, departmental con- 
ierences, and faculty meetings. 

Only when teachers are aware of the problems of the principal and are 
helping him in the solution of these problems will adequate progress be 
achieved. It is hoped that the investigation reported here will stimulate 
some principals to conduct similar surveys among their. own faculties. Re- 
sults of local studies could be used as the basis for a very helpful phase of 
in-service teacher education. Some of the problems will disappear when all 
staff members concerned realize that the problem exists and act accordingly 
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to alleviate the condition. Others will be solved sooner if this basic under- 
standing is achieved. Mutual understanding among teachers and principals 
of the areas in which problems exist certainly will not retard progress toward 
their eventual solution. 

One of the most important problems facing educators is the necessity of 
facilitating curriculum changes. The attitude of the principal is the key to 
the situation in many cases, Teachers are usually conservative, and unless 
the principal encourages them to try new-type techniques and materials and 
shows good faith in giving them professional security during their period of 
experimentation, progress will continue to be slow. Principals, too, must be 
willing to try out new ideas in dealing with their problems. The principles 
of democracy have not been adequately used on a comprehensive scale in 
teacher-principal relations. An understanding of the way his teachers feel 
about his problems will help the principal to choose more wisely as he seeks 
ways and means of solving them. If he is to be a professional leader of his 
staff, an educator enjoying the respect of his community and a successful 
administrator in general, he should carefully consider the opinions of his 
teachers in regard to his own problems, and their opinions concerning pre- 
ferred methods of solving them for the benefit of the boys and girls in the 
schools. 

CONCLUSIONS 

If readers were to make their own digests of the most important find- 
ings in this study, variations would be expected because of the different lo- 
cal situations into which they would project these findings. However, the 
conclusions stated in summary below are applicable to most typical public 
secondary schools, 

1. Teachers and principals are agreed, in general, on the nature of the 
principal’s problems. 

2. The principal should delegate routine clerical work and other office 
duties to others. 

3. The teachers need guidance from the principal as they implement 
the school guidance program. 

4. The principal should approve the selection of sponsors of extracur- 
ricular activities only if he has enough faith in their ability to do the jobs 
with a minimum of administrative help. 

5. The principal should use department heads and/or other superior 
teachers in the organization and administration of instruction. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The High School Principal Rates His 
Duties 


STEPHEN ROMINE 


ANY and varied are the duties of a high-school principal. The nature 

of the problems and the level of difficulty of each vary with the school 
and the administrator under consideration. In any one school, the duties 
of a certain type may be more demanding or more serious than others. This 
article reports on an investigation of the duties of high-school administrators 
and the demands which are made in terms of time, energy, and the general 
resourcefulness of those confronted by them. 


TIME REQUIREMENTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

The duties of an administrator may conveniently be classified into.a num- 
ber of areas. On this basis, and as reported by 230 high-school principals, com- 
parative time requirements are presented in Table I. Considering all schools, 
the five areas requiring the most time were reported as those dealing with 
pupil activities; the curriculum; planning the school year; pupil records, eval- 
uation and reporting; and attendance, discipline, failures, and related prob- 
lems. On the average, each of these areas and duties and problems required 
at least “much time” of administrators.’ 

Among schools of. different sizes there was variation for given areas. 
For example, school publicity and public relations were reported as requiring 
tore time among larger schools than among smaller ones. The same is also 
true as regards social-civic responsibilities of the administrator in the commu- 
nity. It is possible that these activities are carried on more informally in 
smaller schools and as a result are not reported as requiring as much time as 
actually is spent on them. Too, in larger schools, administrators may be 
more alert to needs in these areas and may be forced to give more time to 


them. 

1 See Note », Table I, concerning the term ‘‘much time.” 

Mr. Romine is Assistant Professor of Education and Director of High School 
Counseling and Accreditation at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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On the other hand, purely clerical duties and the filling out of official 
records and reports required more time of the administrator in smaller schools, 
This seems logical in view of the fact that smaller schools generally lack suf- 
ficient clerical assistance, with the result that the principal has to perform 
such work for himself. The use of pupils who are competent in commercial 
skills offers one possible means of remedying this situation. Other compari- 
sons of time requirements among schools may be made from Table I. 


PRINCIPAL AREAS OF CONCERN 

Time requirements alone are not a complete index of the complexity of 
an administrative duty or problem. Some relatively simple tasks may be very 
time consuming. Demands made upon the training, experience, ingenuity, 
energy, and general resourcefulness of an administrator are important con- 
siderations. So also is the frequency of problems in a given area. When such 
factors are considered, a more complete picture of the situation is possible. | 

In this phase of the study, each administrator was asked to indicate in 
order, on the basis of the factors previously mentioned, the seven areas ot 
greatest concern to him. By adding the ratings assigned to each area, what 
may be called a “difficulty sccre” was obtained. This score is dependent upon 
the number of administrators rating the area among the first seven of major 
concern and upon the place assigned to each area among the seven. On this 
basis, Table II was prepared so as to show the areas of greatest concern. 

These areas correspond closely to those having greater time requirements, 
with some variation in the order of difficulty among the group. The area of 
pupil records, evaluation, and reporting was among the first four in terms of 
time requirements, but did not appear among the first seven in terms of diffi- 
culty. Three other areas—administration and supervision of the school plant, 
the guidance program, and the selection and employment of the school staff— 
were reported as of major concern. 

In all areas, some administrators indicated increasing demands. The 
nine in which increasing demands were reported more frequently are given 
in Table III. From sixty-eight per cent to forty-two per cent of the respondents 
reported such increases, Apparently the educational program (including guid- 
ance, curriculum, and pupil activities) is to receive considerably more atten- 
tion. Increasing concern for the improvement of education generally in the 
community, state, and nation should contribute to a higher degree of profes- 
sionalization in teaching. More attention to publicity, public relations, and the 
social-civic responsibilities of administrators may also promote more stable 
public support on a higher financial and generally more enthusiastic level. 
It is a serious mistake for school employees of all kinds to live in isolation 
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TABLE III—AREAS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES OF INCREASING DEMANDs 
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{rom the community. Nor should anyone assume that public support is un- 
bounded and that the school need not interpret its program to the commu- 
nity. Apparently, school administrators are increasing their alertness in these 
important areas. 

MORE ATTENTION TO PUPILS AND PROGRAM 

All aspects of the study suggest that pupils and the educational program 
are of more concern and of growing importance. This may be an excellent 
sign. Far too long, too many high-school principals have been unduly con- 
cerned with executive and managerial functions to the neglect of some things 
more intimately related to the purpose for which the school primarily exists— 
the education of young people. This condition has not increased the interest 
of teachers in their tasks or their pupils, nor has it helped them to grow in 
service. Pupil initiative and effort are not encouraged by this apparent lack of 
interest on the part of the school administrator in the very program in which 
the pupil is asked to participate. Ultimately, general dissatisfaction may re- 
sult so that problems of administration and support are complicated. 

It behooves a high-school administrator, therefore, to read, study, attend 
summer school, and in other ways prepare himself more adequately to dis- 
charge responsibilities in areas of duties which are important and in which 
there are growing demands. Equally important is the application of the indi- 
vidual to the task at hand. 


A CHALLENGE TO TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher-training institutions also should be cognizant of the area of 
duties which require much of administrators and should plan appropriate 
programs of study for both teachers and administrators. Not infrequently, 
a high-school principal is informed concerning the general aspects of organi- 
zation and administration, but is poorly prepared as regards educational phil- 
osophy, the curriculum, guidance, activities, supervision, and modern methods 
of teaching. Beginning teachers may also have had little contact or instruction 
relating to curriculum construction, pupil activities, guidance, and the tech- 
niques of group planning and action. Without abilities in these areas, teachers 
face a real problem in a modern secondary school, and the administrator is 
handicapped in tackling problems of supervision and in-service training by 
means of which to improve the whole situation. The net result, at best, is apt 
te be confusion and inefficiency. 

Teacher-training institutions thus have a great opportunity and respon- 
sibility in providing adequate instruction and experience which prepares both 
teachers and high-school administrators to handle the very real and practical 
problems which will confront them on the firing line in education. 
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: Secondary-School Principals’ 
Broadcast 


MAX J. HERZBERG 





T HE following script written by Dr. Herzberg is printed with the pur- 
pose that other schools may secure ideas in acquainting not only the staff 
members of school, but also the general public with what the schools in their 
district are doing in the way of educating the youth of America in the ideals 
of American democracy. This script is an example of one type of information 
that familiarizes the teachers within a school and the people of the school 
community with phases of the philosophy and objectives of the school. In most 
instances, communities wili find their local radio station quite eager to as- 
sign time for a broadcast program which will inform the public about the local 
schools. This is an excellent opportunity through which the people of the 
community may become informed citizens and, as a result, willing supporters 
rather than adverse critics of their school._—Editor. 


PFEIFFER: Our broadcast this afternoon is one in a series planned to acquaint 
staff members of the Newark Public School System with the ideals that ani- 
mate members of the system and with the goals that they set before themselves. 
Q Today the topic for discussion is the secondary-school system of Newark, partic- 
: ularly the procedures and practices that are being employed in our high 
schools, junior and senior, to make democracy a living and practical ideal 
among our students and teachers. The discussion will be led by Mr. Max J. 
Herzberg, principal of the Weequahic High School. Four other representatives 
of the secondary schools of Newark will join in the panel. They will be intro- 
duced to you by Mr. Herzberg. Mr. Herzberg, I turn the program over to you. 
HERZBERG: We are grateful, Mr. Pfeiffer, to Dr. Herron and to Station WBGO 
for this opportunity to expound the basic principles on which our secondary 
schools are conducted. I am going to let the other members of this panel intro- 
duce themselves, and I’d like them to do so by giving a little more than their 
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Max J. Herzberg is Principal of the Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 
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names. Our Newark high-school principals represent a remarkable national 
cross-section of geographic origin and educational experience, and they make 
all the better principals because of their varying background. I am, therefore, 
asking each of the participants on the program to tell you, briefly, where he 
was born and where he taught before he came to Newark, also what his favor- 
ite hobby is. First, I'll introduce our highly respected boss, the assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of secondary education— 

McGREAL: My name is Michael McGreal, pronounced the way you have just 
heard it. 

HERZBERG: Yes, I wanted a real authority to tell us how, Mr. McGreal. 
McGREAL: I was born in New Hampshire, and before coming to Newark, I 
taught in that state, in Massachusetts, and in Connecticut. Before going into 
administrative work, I taught mathematics, also occasionally science. My favor- 
ite pastime just now is golf, but I like to read and garden. 

HERZBERG: Now let me introduce the principal of East Side High School— 
witmot: I am William V. Wilmot. I was born in Malta, New York, taught 
school in that state before coming to New Jersey. My hobby is not as unusual as 
some of my fellow-teachers may think. My hobby is laughing at educators. 
HERZBERG: As an educator, I don’t blame you, Bill, as an educator. Next is the 
principal of Central High School, the place of origin of our broadcast. 
RALSTON: My name is Stanton A. Ralston. 

HERZBERG: Stanton, not Stanley. 

RALSTON: That’s right, although I don’t mind it either way. I was born in 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, and I taught in Chattanooga, Tennessee; Charleston, 
South Carolina; Ocilla, Georgia; and New York City before I finally settled 
down in Newark. My subject field is that of the commercial subjects. I play 
bridge and I bowl, but recently my greatest pastime is not attending any more 
meetings of the Board of Examiners. 

HERZBERG: The last but not least member of our panel is the principal of Cleve- 
land Junior High School— 

MONES: I’m Leon Mones. I’m a native of New York City, and New York was 
the only place in which I'd taught before I came to Newark to teach English at 
Central High School under Mr. Herzberg. My hobby? It’s just being curious 
about men, women, animals, and their affairs. 

HERZBERG: I won’t even say that’s a curious hobby, Leon. As for myself, I’m 
afraid I’m the only provincial in this entire group. Although I was born in 
New York City, I escaped at an early age. I’m a graduate of Newton Street 
Public School and of Barringer when it was still the only high school in 
Newark and was called Newark High School. Moreover, I’ve never taught in 
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‘ any place but Newark. My subject field is English, and my hobbies are read- 


ing and walking, also bridge. I may add that other secondary-school principals 
in Newark were born in Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Massachusetts, and at least 
three in New Jersey, including one in Newark. These others have taught in 
many communities, all the way from Perth Amboy to Pasadena. Their subject 
fields include science, educational psychology, health, and the social studies. 
Now as to the subject of our broadcast. Dr. Herron, over a year ago, issued a 
strong directive to all Newark principals, instructing each of them to “formu- 
late a school plan for an intensive or a continuing study or review of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with particular reference to the Bill of Rights, 
the checks and balances in the framework of government, and the protection 
of the individual and minorities versus the rights of society.” He directed fur- 
ther that school time be taken from other subjects, if necessary, in order to de 
this, and he urged that a constant effort be made to present the virtues of 
democracy as against Communism and other forms of totalitarian government. 
It seems to me desirable to ask our participants today, first of all, to set 
forth their conceptions of democracy—although we realize that democracy is 
perhaps the least definable of all words in the ciation. Mr. McGreal, how 
would you explain the word? 
McGREAL: Democracy balances duties and responsibilities, to ensure that ev- 
eryone may enjoy equal opportunities in a neighborly spirit of give-and-take. 
HERZBERG: And you, Mr. Wilmot? 
witmot: Democracy is a form of government in which all actions are deter- 
mined by the Golden Rule. 
HERZBERG: Mr. Ralston, what does the word mean to you? 
RALSTON: I'd say it means government by the people or their duly elected rep- 
resentatives. It implies that the rights and responsibilities of citizens are to be 
determined by the majority. 
HERZBERG: Mr. Mones? 
MonEs: To me, democracy means a way of group life in which every Jack and 


Jill has voice and say. How about your view, Mr. Herzberg? 

HERZBERG: My view? For a long time, I’ve thought we are much too meta- 
physical and subtle in our definitions of democracy. I like to define it simply, 
in terms of behavior. To me, democracy is just this: it is the way we do things 
in the United States. Moreover, I believe that by contrasting our way of doing 
things with the way the Communists act in Russia, we tell the whole story. 
The contrast between our cheerful, rich liberty and the barbaric and brutal 
slavery of the mind and body practiced in some other part of the world ought 
to be sufficient. I have a special definition of American Communism I°d like 
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to give you. I'd call it “dope for dupes.” However, to return to democracy, 
some of our absent colleagues, at my request, also framed their definitions 
of democracy. Mr. Roger Saylor, of Barringer, for example: 

voice: Democracy is unreserved willingness to uphold the Constitution and to 
strive for improved human relationships. 

HERZBERG: Mr. Arthur Belcher, of South Side, says: 

voice: Government of and by the people, a love of freedom, neighborliness, 
respect for others’ rights and individualities. 

HERZBERG: To Mr. Henry A. McCracken, principal of the Central Evening 
High School, this seems the character of democracy: 

voice: Democracy is an organization in which the constituents have a voice 
in the determination of policies. 

HERZBERG: Mr. Francis B. Snavely, of West Side, puts its compactly: 

voicE: Respect for the individual and acceptance of responsibility by him. 
HERZBERG: To Mr. Edward J. Serven, of Webster Junior High School, democ- 
racy appears to be this: 

voice: The right of citizens to representative government, in order to develop 
initiative in politcal, social, and financial areas, with due regard to the rights 


of others. 
HERZBERG: Mr. J. Ernest Crane, of Madison Junior High, in his definition re- 


calls that given by Mr. Wilmot. Both make one realize how closely inter- 


twined are democracy and the Bible. Mr. Crane says: 
voice: Democracy is life in which the Golden Rule is constantly applied in its 


various aspects. 
HERZBERG: Mr, Max S. Henig, of the Robert Treat Junior High, calls democ- 


racy: 
voice: A form in which the individual is inviolate except in so far as he vol- 
untarily, by awful democratic procedures, yields certain rights for the good 
of the group and to his own ultimate benefit. 

HERZBERG: Now, Warren A. Roe, of McKinley Junior High: 

voice: Democracy exists when a minority continues to have the right to be 
heard until it has reasonable opportunity to become a majority. 

HERZBERG: I’ve kept my good friend, James R. Floyd, of Ivy Junior High, to 
the last. With his customary frank honesty, Mr. Floyd remarks: 

voice: I don’t believe I have a definition. 

HERZBERG: You said something the other day, Mr. McGreal, about an appeal 
recently made by former U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, in behalf of “Zeal for American Democracy.” This appeared in an is- 
sue of School Life that you have sent to all the schools. 
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uecrEAL: Yes, Dr. Studebaker said he hoped we would all agree upon the 
framework of a campaign for the continued stimulation of enthusiasm for 
our national ideology. I am confident that every Newark high-school princi- 
pal will respond fully to Dr. Studebaker’s appeal arid will make clear the enor- 
mous advantages of our American system. We must preach, teach, and prac- 
tice American democracy. 

HERZBERG: So far as Newark’s secondary schools are concerned, I believe all 
our secondary-school principals appreciate the free democratic fashion in which 
you have conducted our monthly conferences. Democracy works from the top 
down as well as from the bottom up. In your school, Mr. Wilmot, what are 
some of your outstanding democratic practices? 

witmot: We have an elaborate mechanism of student organizations in which 
students acquire experience in democratic government. There is freedom of 
expression in our classrooms, in which mutual respect for all concerned is evi- 
dent. We have numerous ties—business, cultural, social—to our community. 
HERZBERG: Mr. Ralston, what about Central? 

raLTON: Our classes, beginning with the eleventh year, go through valuable 
organization experiences. Our assemblies are frequently planned by pupils and 
are always conducted by pupil chairmen. We have an annual scholarship 
drive managed by both teachers and pupils. Last year, we held a special social 
studies assembly representing a political convention—all-pupil-conducted. 
HERZBERG: Mr. Mones, what are your procedures at Cleveland? 


. monEs: We have teacher-pupil planning of group-guidance topics. The dis- 


cussion at our faculty meetings is conducted in what I believe is a highly 
democratic fashion. The general atmosphere, the climate, and the quality of 
relationship among our teachers is democratic. 

HERZBERG: I’d like to make three points as to Weequahic. I believe the appear- 
ance of our building, after fifteen years of hard usage day and night by an 
overflow population, is an indication of a friendly, co-operative attitude toward 
the school. We even had difficulty in getting the building painted; it still 
looked so new. Secondly, I make a point of giving reasons for rules and regu- 
lations and of avoiding reference to penalties and punishments. Finally, we 
have a vigorous students’ organization, with a constitution that has what I 
think is a unique clause: it must be re-adopted by the students, with changes, 
it they wish, every three years. Sometimes, realistic issues are argued—a form 


ot poll tax for example: 
cirL: I think every student in Weequahic should be permitted to vote for our 


student representatives. 
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Bor: Some of us pay membership fees in the O.B.A., others don’t. Only those 
who pay should have control of expenditures. 

HERZBERG: However, the school voted against any poll tax. Other schools 
whose principals are not here today report practices that indicate a general 
desire everywhere in our Newark secondary-school system to give students 
training in how to be good citizens in a democracy. At South Side, students 
are included in a parent-teacher group, and Mr. Belcher reports “an increas- 
ing acceptance by the school of 600 Negro students,” together with much 
greater participation by them in the running of clubs and the student organ- 
ization. Mr. Saylor, like other principals, has a Faculty Cabinet, including 
representatives of various teacher groups, also student representation in his 
PTA. Mr. Snavely states a student association has been established at West Side. 
Mr. McCracken tells how, at the Central Evening High School, study periods 
are conducted without faculty supervision, and considerable freedom from 
control in other ways is given his mature students. Mr. Serven’s student coun- 
cil and the active contacts of his teachers with parents help to make his school 
both friendly and co-operative. At Madison, Mr. Crane endeavors to have 
teachers and pupils live in a natural, friendly atmosphere and to keep neces- 
sary school regulations as unobtrustive as possible. Mr. Roe makes all policy 
at McKinley subject to faculty discussion and adjustment, and there is a ques- 
tion box for student suggestions. Mr. McGreal, would you like to comment on 
this survey in the light of that valuable recent document—“The Imperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age?” 

mccREAL: Yes, I’d like to indeed, Mr. Herzberg. As you know, this document is 
the result of a survey by a committee of the National Association of. Second- 
ary-School Principals. The committee listed ten “imperatives” of a kind to 
produce more intelligent citizens, better trained workers, and more fully de- 
veloped human beings. It seems to me that in the activities that have been 
described this afternoon, our Newark schools are carrying out admirably the 
injunctions laid down in two of these imperatives. One of them reads: 

voice: Imperative need number three: All youth need to understand the rights 
and duties of a citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent 
in the performance of their obligations as members of the community and citi- 
zens of the state and nation, and of the world. 

McGREAL: Everywhere in Newark, I am happy to report, all pupils feel that 
they “belong” and that they are working partners with the faculty in attaining 
mutually accepted goals. Now for the other “imperative”— 
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voice: Imperative need number 9: All youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be 
able to live and work co-operatively with others. 

mccrEAL: All of that is, I believe, a definite goal of our schools, I should like to 
stress another point of particular interest just now. We believe in making 
young people aware of their obligations as well as their privileges, to teach 
gratitude as well as individualism. We believe in orderly classrooms, in neces- 
sary regulations, and in students’ compliance with these. Our policy is to 
practice a combination of firmness with kindness. To dispense with either of 
these is to be unjust to our young people. 

HERZBERG: We're certainly with you in that policy, Mr. McGreal. I'd like to 
close this program with a historical skein or medley of quotations, all about 
democracy in our great country. First, one from Plato— 

voice: Democracy, a charming form of government, full of variety and con- 
fusion and dispensing a sort of equality to equals and unequals alike. 
HERZBERG: Next from Lincolna— 

voice: . .. government of the people, by the people, for the people.— 
HERZBERG: Now from Walt Whitman— 

voice: I say that democracy can never prove itself beyond cavil until it founds 
and luxuriantly grows its own forms of art, poems, schools, displacing all 
that exists or that has been produced anywhere in the past, under opposite in- 


fluences. 
HERZBERG: Woodrow Wilson said— 
voice: I believe in democracy because-it releases the energies of every human 


being.— 
HERZBERG: It was Alfred E. Smith’s opinion that— 

voice: All ills of democracy can be cured by more democracy. 

HERZBERG: Archibald MacLeish said this: 

voice: A democracy is never a thing done. Democracy is always something 
that a nation must be doing. 

HERZBERG: Finally, there is this fine saying of Harry Emerson Fosdick— 

voice: Democracy is based upon the conviction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people. 

HERZBERG: This concludes our broadcast, and I return the microphone, with 
thanks, to Mr. Pfeiffer of radio station WBGO. 









A Public Relations Guide 


The February, 1950 issue of Illinois Education, in an article entitled “You 


Can Improve Your School’s Public Relations by Following These 18 Points” (pages 
216 and 217), describes eighteen recommendations in the development of an ef. 
fective public relations program. These eighteen were developed by Homer F. Ely 
of the Hopedale Community High School. Following are the eighteen recommenda- 
tions: 


1. 


The greatest need is for a person in each school, devoting either full- or jart- 
time to the administration of publicity in that school, continuing the sus- 
tained use of present media and adding as many additional ones as possible. 


. News presented to the daily papers serving the community should be more 


abundant and have more variety. 

Much more news should be given to the weekly papers. 

A wider variety of news is needed in the school papers. 

More use should be made of the radio, whether or not a station is located 
in the same town as the school. 

The yearbook should be available to the general public. 


The grade report should be made more meaningful by giving more definite 
information than in the traditional reports used by most schools. 


. More use should be made of the personal letter. 


More use should be made of the form letter to disseminate news of general 
nature. 

Open house should be used by more schools. 

Although they should be used sparingly, parental interviews and home visita- 
tions should and could be used more than they ate, and for purposes of good 
report as well as the usual bad one. 

If the school is large enough, a speakers’ bureau should be maintained where- 
by faculty members are available to talk to civic or religious groups within 
the community. 

The school calendar should be filled with as many different kinds of events 
open to the public as can be arranged. 

Students’ work should be displayed either in the school building or in a public 
building or show window where patrons are most apt to see it. ; 
Faculty members should participate in community life as much as they can. 
Every school should have a parent-teacher organization. 

American Education Week should be used in all schools as an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pubiicize their assets. 

Almost as important as the first recommendation is the need for an improved 
professional attitude on the part of the entire school personnel. 
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The School Library—An Opportunity 
for the High-School Principal | 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


RITERS on the subject of school and college librarianship repeatedly 
refer to the responsibilities of the school administrator for the proper 
functioning of the library. In referring to the school principal, Linderman 
asserts, “It is his responsibility (writer’s italics) to state the philosophy of the 
school and its objectives and then to work out with the librarian the con- 
tributions possible for the library to make in attaining school objectives.” * 


Coulbourn, a high-school principal, writes, “The administrator . . . 
has a large responsibility. (writer’s italics) for developing the library.”* He 
then continues by identifying and discussing major library problems (such 
as housing, securing funds for books and equipment, selecting library per- 
sonnel, and interpreting the library to faculty and pupils) for which the 
principal has a responsibility. , 

Reavis refers to “the responsibility (writer’s italics) for defining the re- 
lations of the school library to the curriculum and the instructional program.” ° 

And so on, we might quote additional authorities (administrators, teach- 
ers, and librarians) as they delineate the responsibilities of the administrator 
for the library in his school. 

The writer does not wish to disagree with the authors whom he has 
quoted—nor does he have any desire to take exception to the library goals 
and objectives they have set up for the administrator. As a matter of fact, the 
purposes suggested and the programs implied in the statements he has 
quoted are among the best to be found in the literature—particularly be- 


1 Linderman, Winifred B. ‘‘What Should the School Librarian Expect of the School Principal?” 


School Review, 52:611-617. Dec., 1944. (See p. 612) 

2 Coulbourn, John. Administering the School Library. Educational Publishers, 1942, p. 16. 

3 Reavis, G. H. ‘‘Relations of Superintendents and Principals to the Library.’’ National Society for 
the Study of Education. Forty-second Yearbook. Part II. 1943. The Library in General Education. p. 156. 


B. Lamar Johnson is Dean of Instruction and Librarian, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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cause they give emphasis to the essentially close relationship which the 
school library must have to the instructional program. 


There is, however, one connotation present in the above quotations, 
which the writer should like to question. This connotation is suggested by 
the use in each quotation of the word responsibility. It suggests that the ad- 
ministrator has a duty or an obligation to the library. Too often, the writer 
fears, the school administrator regards -his work with and support of the 
library as a duty and an obligation; too seldom does he look upon the li- 
brary as an opportunity for vitalizing the entire educational program of his 
school. 


AN ADMINISTRATOR SEES HIS OPPORTUNITY 

Former President James M. Wood of Stephens College tells a story re- 
garding an educational conference in California where the place of the li- 
brary in the instructional program was being discussed: 

At this particular meeting the discussion seemed particularly futile. Vague gener- 
alities and pointless routine were the order of the day. Finally, when it became appar- 
ent that nothing of significance was coming out of the discussions, I left the meeting. 
At the door I met a dean from the University of California, and we paused outside 
of the conference room to comment on the truly pathetic meeting which we had just 
left. In a moment one of the conference speakers, a librarian, approached and we 
turned the fire of our remarks on her. She listened for a few minutes to our com- 
plaints. She then inquired our identity and, upon learning it, launched into a speech 
which might well have been delivered at the conference: 

“I agree with you,” she began. “This conference is most pathetic. Bad as it is, 
however, it does not even approach the pitiful conditions which exist in the libraries 
of the schools and colleges here represented. And the fault is yours, you educators, 
you deans, you college presidents. You place superannuated teachers in charge of 
your libraries; or perhaps in hiring a librarian you use the same criteria for selec- 
tion that you would in employing a bookkeeper or a stenographer. Then, if by chance 
you do find a capable librarian, you tie his hands; you expect him to operate a library 
without funds; you assign him no responsibility; you place him in such a position that 
he can be nothing more or less than a routine clerical worker. Then you come to con- 
ferences such as this and wonder why the library is failing . . .” 


“With this,” concludes Mr. Wood, “the librarian whose conference talk 
I had criticized, turned on her heel and strode off.” 


As a result of this experience, President Wood might have felt an obli- 
gation or a duty to improve the library of his college. His mind and his 
thinking, however, went far beyond any responsibilities which the school 
librarian in California had suggested or even thought. Her remarks had for 
him opened a train of thought regarding the opportunities inherent in the 
library for vitalizing the teaching program of the college. 
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After a good deal of thought, consultation, and study, President Wood 
came to this conclusion: “We will employ a librarian whose training and in- 
terests are primarily in the improvement of teaching; we will place upon him 
such responsibilities that it will be impossible for him to be a routine work- 
er. We will explain to him that we want our library and its resources to be- 
come central in our teaching program—and particularly in its improvement.” 

To see that the classroom and the library were administratively inte- 
grated, he combined them into one position—dean of instruction and librar- 
ian. It was with this background of thought and planning by a junior 
college president that the writer (whose previous experience had been in 
high-school administration and in high-school, college, and university teach- 
ing) more than seventeen years ago accepted the newly created position of 
dean of instruction and librarian. After a year’s study in the department of 
library science at the University of Michigan (interspersed with consulta- 
tion and work with the college faculty), the writer began active work in his 
new position. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe library-instructional de- 
velopments at Stephens College during the past years. These developments, 
including particularly descriptions of the activities of teachers and librarians 


as they together utilize library resources in teaching, have been reported 
elsewhere.‘ Rather the purpose of this paper is to present selected opportu- 
mties which the school library offers the principal.” The opportunities are 
based aot only upon experiences in a joint administrative library position 
(dean of instruction and librarian) but also upon experience in and studies of 
high schools. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE LIBRARY 
The principal of a high school has at least three types of opportunities 
to use the library in vitalizing the educational program of the high school: 


1. To make the position of the school librarian one of major importance on the 
instructional staff. 

2. To make the library a resource center of aids to teaching—not only books and 
printed materials but also recordings, slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, and 
other visual aids to teaching. 

3. To use the library as an agency of instructional supervision. 

4For the most recent report see B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom, and others. The Librarian and 
the Teacher in General Education, American Library Association, 1948. See also B. Lamar Johnson, Vializing 
a College Library, American Library Association, 1939. 

5 This article will not deal with financial support, with the size of the book budget or book-collec- 
tion, or with space and equipment needs for effective library service. These matters are, to be sure, im- 
po-tant. Granted, however, a principal who is actively alert to the opportunities offered him through his 
school library, these basic needs of the library will be cared for more than adequately. 
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1. To make the position of the school librarian one of major importance on 
the instructional staff. 

No one on the high-school faculty or administrative staff has a better 
opportunity to get acquainted with teaching than the librarian. As pupils 
come to the library to work on assignments, the librarian inevitably and 
quite directly observes the results of teaching. If a teacher’s assignments are 
deadly, dull, and stereotyped, the librarian ‘knows it, for she sees the pupils 
of that teacher as they plod through their library work; if a teacher’s assign- 
ments are vague and indefinite, the librarian observes boys and girls as they 
stumble aimlessly about their work; if a teacher assigns materials not avail- 
able in the library, the librarian is painfully aware of it as pupils look for 
the “book that isn’t there.” On the other hand, the librarian also knows the 
instructor who is an inspired guide, a leader of youth who stimulates his 
pupils to purposeful reading and study. The librarian is with pupils as they 
meet problems; she is with them as they discover interests. In any school, 
the librarian can, and ordinarily does, have an incalculably important body 
of information about teaching and its results—and particularly about the 
learning problems of boys and girls. All too often, however, the school, its 
faculty, and its pupils fail to reap the advantages of the knowledge which 
comes to the librarian. 

Why this failure to utilize the observations of the librarian? First, the 
librarian is often not aware of the potential value of her observations to 
teachers and to the principal. She has been trained to administer a book collec- 
tion, 1. t to participate actively in a co-operative teaching program. Second, 
teachers quite commonly regard the librarian as a specialist in library admin- 
istration, in the organization and distribution (and, all too often, in the 
guarding) of library materials. The librarian would be the last person whose 
advice they would seek on a teaching problem. Third, the school adminis- 
trator, the principal himself, has been unaware of the help and guidance 
which a librarian might be to the teaching staff. 

With librarians, teachers, and administrators alike unaware of the roles 
which the library and the librarian might play in the instructional program, 
the librarian goes blissfully on her way, cataloging books and answering ref- 
erence questions but utterly failing in the vastly important functions of help- 
ing teachers improve their instruction and pupils, their learning. 

The librarian has indeed a potentially important role in teaching by 
virtue of her day-to-day acquaintance with the teaching in her school. In 
addition, however, she has an important role by virtue of the fact that she 
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is a specialist in teaching materials—she knows what is available in her li- 
brary and knows the sources of supply from which additional materials may 
be cbtained. Because of this special competence, the librarian, has an impor- 
tant contribution to make to the planning of new courses, the preparation of 
syllabi, and the organization of assignments. By participating in such activi- 
ties, the librarian can suggest materials that are immediately available and, 
when needed, can ordinarily procure additional material. But again, too 
often the librarian is not thought of when new courses and assignments are 
planned—she sometimes learns of new offerings only when surprised pupils 
come to her to ask for books which she has never heard of, much less has 
ih the library.” 

The library is then essentially an integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram. The librarian must be recognized as an important member of the 
teaching staff and be given opportunity to make the types of contribution 
which can be made by a qualified librarian-educator. 


With this background there inevitably comes the question, “What can 
the principal do to place the librarian in a position of central importance in 
the teaching staff?” To this question there are at least three answers: 


First, the principal can select a librarian who is competent not only in 
library administration, but who is equally (and perhaps even more) compe- 
tent, also as an educator and teacher. A number of library schools and 
teacher-training institutions are providing the type of training and experi- 
ence needed for the librarian-educator. More than training and experience 
however, are required in the positions of educational leadership which our 
librarians must fill—personal qualities associated with educational leadership 
and superior teaching ability are needed in the school library. “Book learn- 
ing” can never supply these. If the principal is unable to find a trained li- 
brarian with the personal qualities he needs in his library, he might well 
select a successful teacher whose personal characteristics and educational 
philosophy are what are required and send that teacher to a library school 
(for a school year or perhaps for several summer sessions). Such a librarian- 
educator should then have the qualifications needed for vital leadership in 
library-instructional relationships. 


Second, the principal can make the position of the librarian one which 
is recognized as important by the total faculty. Such recognition cannot be 
given by pronouncement and by salary. Given a librarian-educator whose 


6 For a more complete discussion of the point of view expressed above, see B. Lamar Johnson. Op. cit. 
Pp. 34-39. See also B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom, and others. Op. cit. Pp. 12-20. 
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qualifications, both personal and professional, are recognized, the principal 
can, however, create a position in which she can function effectively in the 
improvement of instruction. The principal can place the librarian on central 
committees having to do with curriculums and teaching; he can see that 
she is a member of faculty workshops; he can have her invited to depart. 
ment meetings where teaching plans are being made; and he can make it 
possible for her to arrange her schedule so that she can visit and participate 
in classes at such times as library assignments are made or reported on, 
These opportunities the principal can formally recognize in an official state. 
ment of the responsibilities of the librarian. 


Third, in order to vitalize the library-teaching relationship, the princi- 
pal may even decide to combine the position of librarian with that of some 
cther key position on the teaching or administrative staff—librarian and sv- 
pervisor; librarian and assistant principal; librarian and department head 
(English, for example); or perhaps the principal may even go so far as to 
experiment with the position of librarian and principal. The writer has 
known of no such functional fusion of positions, as suggested above, in any 
high school. He simply suggested the possibility because of his own experi- 
ence in such a dual position (dear of instruction and librarian) in a junior 
college. Such proposals ought to be considered only as a possible basis for 
vitalizing library service and relating it more closely to the instructional 
program. In no sense can such a fusion of positions be regarded as an econ- 
omy. Ample staff must be provided, and, of course, the person in the com- 
bined position would require professional library training in addition to his 
training and experience as a teacher or administrator. 

The high-school principal indeed has an opportunity to make the posi- 
ticn of the school librarian one of vital importance on the teaching staff. By 
so doing he can make the library a vital and integral part of the instruc- 
tional program of his school. 

2. To make the library a resource center of aids to teaching—not only 
books and printed materials but also recordings, slides, filmstrips, mo- 
tion pictures, and other audio-visual aids to teaching. 

This represents a second opportunity offered to the high-school princi- 
pal who wishes to use the library to the best advantage in vitalizing the 
teaching program of the school. During the past decade, and particularly 
during and since the war, educators, and even the lay citizenry of our na 
tion, have been aware of revolutionary developments in the utilization of 
audio-visual aids to teaching. Practices which proved successful in the train- 
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ing -f the armed-forces and civilian war workers are being experimented with 
and introduced into our schools, Audio-visual aids of all types—charts, slides, 
film trips, motion pictures, recordings, radio transcriptions, models are be- 
ing introduced into those units of the curriculum where they can facilitate 
lear'ing. Audio-visual aids are not ends in themselves—nor are books and 
lib ries. Audio-visual materials and books are used in the teaching pro- 
gra’ simply at those points where they can aid pupils in the achievement 
of ‘neir learning goals. 

As audio-visual materials come to our schools, two tendencies are often 
obs: rved. First, motion pictures and other aids are regarded as frills or en- 
tertiinment rather than as an integral part of the teaching program. This 
attitude is suggested by the high-school boy who used a science class period 
to complete some make up work for geometry: “I didn’t have to go to sci- 
ence today—we had movies!” Second, as audio-visual materials come to the 
high school, there is no particular staff or organization to promote, care for, 
and administer them. Perhaps a mechanically minded but overworked sci- 
ence teacher will offer his services. But he has little time; his contacts with 
cther fields of the curriculum are limited! and he has no experience in or- 
dering, organizing and distributing varied types of materials. 

These two situations, both of which are prevalent, suggest an expended 
concept of library materials to include these new aids of learning. What 
could be more natural (and more economical of both time and money) than 
that the librarian would administer audio-visual aids, just as she administers 
the more usual printed aids to learning. As librarian, she is accustomed to 
studying the curriculum and working with teachers in selecting the books 
needed for their courses. As librarian, she is accustomed to ordering, as- 
sembling, organizing, and distributing books. These identical functions need 
to be performed for audio-visual aids to learning. To have another agency 
duplicate this library function is economically wasteful and educationally 
unsound.’ With the library an integral part of the teaching program and 
with the library a resource center of instructional materials, the stage is truly 
set for a vitalized teaching program. 

3. To use the library as an agency of instructional supervision. 

Earlier reference has been made to the fact that the school librarian has 
a unique opportunity to observe the results of teaching. The suggestion has 
ben made that the values of the librarian’s acquaintance with teaching can 


7 For a further discussion of the utilization of audio-visual library materials, see B. Lamar Johnson. 
F ise Lindstrom, and others. Of cit. Pp. 53-58. 
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be utilized by placing her in a position where she can share her observa ions 
and knowledge with her faculty colleagues. 

As the leader of the school and its faculty, the principal needs to k 
teaching—its successes and its failures. He has conferences with tea 
regarding their plans and their hopes, their worries and their problems 
participates in department meetings and in faculty workshop groups. He 
its and participates in classes. The principal also has an opportunity dir: :tly 
to use the library as an aid to instructional supervision. By conferring «ith 
the librarian, by visiting the library, and by actually working in the lib: ry, 
he can extend his acquaintance with the teaching program and gain insi hts 
which are otherwise difficult if not impossible to achieve. 


As an aid to exploring the hypothesis expressed above, the writer some 
years ago invited a group of high-school principals to work for three or 
more hours in their school libraries and to report the results of their work 
and observations. Asking a principal to reply to an inquiry is presumption 
enough; asking him to work in his library for several hours in addition 
would seem to be adding insult to injury. Despite their load and despite the 
time required to participate in the study, 212 principals (all in high schools 
with enrollments of more than four hundred) worked in their libraries and 
sent in usable replies.’ 

After this work in the libraries of their schools, principals reported that 
their observations in the library threw new light on the strong points of in- 
dividual teachers, on the weak points of individual teachers, on the interests 
znd abilities of individual pupils, and on the difficulties of individual pupils. 


In answering the question, “Do you believe the value of the time you 
worked in the library is sufficient to warrant your spending in the library 
some time which you usually spend in visiting classes?”, more than eighty 
per cent of the principals answered, “Yes.” In the light of their load and 
their other responsibilities, the principals further suggested that a median 
of more than three hours a month should be spent in working in their li- 


braries. 

The experience of the writer plus the experience of the principals co- 
operating in this study suggest that the school library offers the high-school 
administrator an opportunity to get acquainted with the work of teachers 
and with the achievements and problems of pupils. Such an acquaintance 


8 Johnson, B. Lamar. ‘‘The High-School Principal Works in His School Library." North Cenirai 


Association Quarterly, 12: 424-429, April, 1938. 
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anc understanding is one essential in a program of intelligent school super- 
vis: n. 
Knowing teaching and pupil achievement is, however, only one factor 
in . program of instructional improvement. Such knowledge stored away in 
the mind of the principal means little, if any, more than similar knowledge 
file: in the mind of the librarian. The more complete understanding of 
tea ning that the principal can achieve by and through the school library 
is sot an end in itself; this understanding becomes significant only as it is fol- 
loved through in a program of action. Methods of follow-up will vary 
from school to school and from principal to principal. Each administrator 
should use the method of follow-up which best suits his situation. 

Essential, however, in any program of instructional improvement is the 
recognition by administrators, by librarians, and by classroom teachers of the 
fact that the only excuse for the existence of the school library in the school 
is to serve the needs of teachers and of their pupils. Since this is true, the 
library must adapt itself, its administration, and its routines to the needs 
and demands of teachers in their particular teaching situations. With this 
point of view, the writer, with the co-operation of the faculty, early in his 
residence at Stephens College made a survey of the teaching program of the 
college as it was related and as it might become related to the library. In 
initiating the survey, the library staff and the administration went before 
the faculty with the following request: “. . . we are asking you to do the 
following: first, examine the objectives of each course which you teach; sec- 
ond, survey the methods which you use in attempting to attain those ends; 
third, determine, in the light of your aims and of your methods, what the 
library can do to help you better attain your objectives; and, fourth, report 
to us what we can do to aid. We shall do our best to adapt the library to 
your needs, whatever they may be.”® 

This survey, which might be adapted to most any school, plus a thor- 
cughgoing follow-up by library staff and administration (putting into ac- 
tion the suggestions of teachers) resulted in a variety of developments, both 
in library administration and in teaching methods, adapted to the particular 
needs of individual teachers and departments. This program, developed in 
one junior college to integrate the library and classroom instruction, has 
been described by the writer and some of his colleagues on the library staff 
i two volumes published by the American Library Association.” 


® Johnson, B. Lamar. Op. cit. Pp. 9-10. 
10 Johnson, B. Lamar. Op. cit. and Johnson, B. Lamar; Lindstrom, Eloise; and others. Op. cit. 
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The device, however, or even the specific program, is not important, 
The important factor is the attitude—an attitude which stimulates fac: ty 
members to teach in such a way and the librarian to co-operate in suc!: a 
way that the students make the fullest and most effective use of aids to 
learning as these are supplied by the library. 

SUMMARY ; 

The school library is sometimes referred to as “the heart of the scho.!.” 

All too often, however, the library has not even achieved the stature of the 


tonsils or of the little finger (much less the heart) in the functioning of ‘he. 


school program. If, however, a principal wishes to make the library of c-n- 
tral importance in his school, he has the opportunity to do so: he can place 
the librarian (a librarian-educator, we might say) in a position of ceniral 
importance on his faculty; he can make the library a resource center of aids 
to learning (including not only printed materials but including also all vaci- 
cty of audio-visual aids to learning); and he can actively use the library as 
an aid to instructional supervision. 

Under such a situation, the stereotyped textbook method will become a 
memory; teachers will increasingly work with books and with other library 
materials (whether those be in regular classrooms, in library classrooms, or 
in the library itself); and assignments will take on new life. But most important 
of all, pupil work will become more purposeful; pupil horizons will be 
broadened; and pupils will be encouraged to form lifelong habits and atti- 
tudes toward the use of books and other learning materials as aids to solv- 


ing problems. 





A COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAMATIC ARTS 
The March, 1950, issue of the Educational Theatre Journal contains a very 
helpful article entitled “A suggested Outline for a Course in Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School” (pages 15-31). In addition to a general introduction, the article 
contains an outline of the following nine units: Exploring the Field, The Play, 
The Actor, The Director, The Technician, History of the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Motion Picture. In addition, the article likewise contains a comprehensive bibliog- 


raphy and suggestions for the development of an effective dramatic club. 
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General Education and 
Vecational Training 







MARSDON A. SHERMAN 


THE TITLE 
HE title of this article is wrong. In the first place, the words do not 
say what they are supposed to, and that makes it impossible to put 

then: into the right order. For example, vocational training to most people 
conjures up the mental picture of training for a job. What is dealt with 
in the words “vocational training” here, however, is the things in vocational 
training which contribute to the well-being of the individual in his every- 
day life, whether they are to be used vocationally or avocationally. 

Then there is the matter of precedence in the title. Should vocational 
training be a part of general education? If so, the title is in order. If, how- 
ever, general education should be a part of vocational training, then the 
title should be reversed. The following pages will be devoted to a discussion 
of the subject from the latter point of view, but the title is in reverse order 
and for good reason. If the title were -put in the proper order, no one but 
vocational educators would read it. It is hoped that a reversal in the title 
will lure a number of liberal arts and general education advocates into read- 
ing the material, at least this far. 

Getting educators to read material that goés beyond the scope of their 
immediate and vested interests or subjects is much like the situation that 
exists in church. Every Sunday the “good” people of the community listen 
attentively to the sermon while the “rounders” who really need the “Word” 
are still out celebrating or recuperating from the night before. In other 
words, those who need the ideas presented here will probably not read the 
material, but those who already see the light will read and perhaps agree. 

BACKGROUND 

In the beginning, all education tended toward the cultural or classical. 

Only men of higher social status sought an education. Later when popular 
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demand brought specialized or vocational training, a conflict began. There 
was no conflict of theory; the conflict was mainly one of philosophies. Libe-al 
arts felt that all men should be taught to appreciate the cultural things of 
life. The practical side of education was for the poor man and, therei: <e, 
had no place in their “ivory tower.” The vocational educator, on the ot! er 
hand, was guilty of the same offense. He felt that, since his field had :he 
blessing and approval of the greater number of people, he could afford to go 
on, independent of the culturists. As both programs expanded, howe: cr, 
they found themselves housed in the same building and with that cam a 
desire on the part of students to dilute their rich cultural education \ ith 
something practical. 

In this growing process, less and less time was devoted to the funda- 
mentals, the three R’s. The culturists began by saying that specialization in 
vocational training was taking so much time that the fundamentals were 
being neglected. When specialization was cut down, however, there was 10 
remedy because the culturists filled in the time with cultural subjects. Noth- 
ing additional was done for fundamentals. Thus, the cry arose over neglected 
fundamentals when in reality the purpose was to render practical education 
so ineffective that it was no longer practical. It was a “squeeze-play” for 
supremacy with no thought for the “prime interest,” that of educating the 
student. 

THE INTRUDER 

In the beginning, the culturists were on the defensive. They felt that vo- 
cational education was an interloper, but the vocational educators were 
humble. To a large extent, the vocational people were not educators but 
craftsmen, and they looked upon the men of letters and distinction with awe. 
Finally, when their awe diminished, the vocationalists saw the culturists 
were mere men, too, and they began to express their views and oppose en- 
croachments on their field. 

Certain fundamental differences mark these areas of education. The 
culturist is blind to any value to be gained from vocational education. On 
the other hand, the vocational educators recognize the value of cultural 
training for the nonprofessional trainee but not to the exclusion of prac- 
tical training. 

The reason the culturist is blind to the values of practical training is 
that he sees in it a threat to his security. As time goes on, more people are 
asking for practical training, and with good reason. For generations now we 
have been graduating people from the cultural curriculum to a breadline. 
No one can participate effectively in his community unless he can do some- 
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thing practical to keep off the relief rolls. No one can say he is effectively 
participating in the activities of his community, if he is not capable of 
se, support. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL THREE R’S 

It is the author’s opinion that the approach to this whole matter of edu- 
caiion has been in error. The vocational people have pointed out that every- 
on: must work to live, therefore they need vocational training—a very con- 
cli sive statement, to say the least, and one which has yet to be disproved. 
Tie counter-attack to vocational training, however, is that “vocational train- 
ees are weak in the fundamentals, the three R’s.” Everything in the latter 
statement is true except the words “vocaticnal trainees.” Supplement “prac- 
tically everyone” for “vocational trainees” and the statement is undeniable. 
In other words, the argument is not against vocational training, but an in- 
dictment of our present system of education. Although few, if any, studies 
have been conducted to prove cr disprove such a statement, it is the opinion 
of the author that there are just as many educated illiterates among the 
nonvocational as there are among the vocational trainees. The saddest com- 
mentary on our cultural type of education is the fact that very few of our 
college graduates can read or write with any appreciable degree of intelli- 
gence. After four years of English, history, science, and all the rest, they 
still cannot follow the simplest written directions nor can they compose the 
simplest kind of letter. 

It can’t be otherwise. They either get a proper foundation in the funda- 
mentals in elementary school or they do not. If they do, their fundamentals 
are not practiced on the secondary school level and are, therefore, forgotten. 


It is the fundamentals they need, and this is true on all levels of edu- 
cation. When we discover that students are weak in fundamentals, we give 
them more history, literature, Latin, algebra, geometry, and the like, while 
their fundamental “three R’s” still remain unattended. The elementary school 
blames the parents but does nothing about it; the high school blames the ele- 
mentary school but does nothing about it; and the college blames the high 
school but does nothing about it. Usually a college feels that it is below its 
dignity to give remedial work in the fundamentals. It doesn’t seem below its 
dignity to graduate a large class of cultured illiterates, however. 


The most startling situation the author has ever witnessed came to light 
curing a visit to a small Rocky Mountain teachers’ college. Here it was dis- 
covered that juniors and seniors, by the score, could not engage in the 
simplest arithmetic problem or punctuate the simplest sentence correctly. 
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Their knowledge of words was lacking, even to the extent of using the word 
“accountor” instead of “accountant.” Students are being graduated from this 
institution who have less knowledge of the fundamentals than the aver ge 
sophomore in high school. 


To gain command of the fundamentals, pupils must be given prac’ ce 
in them throughout their school experience. Heretofore, it has been ‘he 
practice of education to lay the blame for fundamental illiteracy upon 00 
much specialization. The logical cure suggested by administrators, then, 
was to cut down on the amount of specialization. This cutting down ‘cft 
free time in the daily program of the pupil. Instead of using it to give more 
practice in the fundamentals, it was immediately filled with more of ‘he 
same kind of formalized, liberal arts, college preparatory courses he had had 
before. It is evident that if the pupil didn’t develop skill in the three R’s by 
studying history, English, literature, algebra, geometry, Latin, and the like, 
he certainly would not develop skill in the three R’s by adding more of the 
same courses. Not that such skills cannot be developed in these courses, but 
many teachers are so “hidebound” they teach subject matter and leave the 
fundamentals to someone else. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
Another pet misconception of the culturist is that this core of coliege 
preparatory courses is necessary for the development of good citizens, eflec- 
tive members of society, and people who appreciate the culture in which they 
live. All of these pet mouthings are as old and as useful as the Great Wall of 
China. After two centuries of that type of education, the delinquency rate is 
higher than ever. Good citizenship is at an all time low. About all a pupil 
can get out of a class where the same routine has been going on for years is a 
deep hatred for school. The age-old teaching cycle, “Read twenty-five pages, 
recite, write an outline, take a test,” over and over again sends people into 
the world saying, “Thank heavens, that’s over!” Then we wonder why the 
public does not support the schools, vote school bonds and higher salaries. 
Why should they? Their memory of school is like a bad dream. H. G. 
Shields at the University of Chicago says: 
For more than a generation all educators have widely looked to the social sci- 
ences as a cure-all for the. social improvement of the product of our schools. In a 
very real sense, many of the ills of our current living can be traced to the inade- 
quacy of the social training of the individual. . . . The reason social sciences have 
failed to function so far as behavior is concerned is not due to the type of subject 
matter undertaken but rather the motivation of the subject itself.’ 


1 Shieids, H. G. What Men Live By, Monograph 63, p. 94. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co. 
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The cultural aspect of education is all well and good if it is pnt where the 
puil can draw ideals, philosophy, and inspiration from it. Right now, we are 
te. hing them to appreciate many cultural aspects of life that most of them 
wil never be able to afford. 

In order to be effective, education must teach people to do things. They 
mst be able to use the knowledge and skills which they gain from their 
ci.sses. A good example of the approach to current needs is the history teach- 
er who was assigned a class in naticzal politics during a convention year. 
This was the year when people could study first-hand political parties, nation- 
a! conventions, and all the ramifications that go into the working of the 
presidential elections. Upon: accepting the assignment, this teacher said “all 
those who take this class must have had a prerequisite of two years of social 
studies.” This example very pointedly shows how to render education in- 
cilective. This is a country where all should know the workings of political 
parties and the democratic processes! Yet, only a few were admitted to the 
class. It seems almost futile to try to educate young people under such cir- 
cumstances. When the time is ripe for understanding of a problem, some 
restriction is placed on the class. It is about like saying “only those who 
have driven a car for two years are permitted to study the traffic laws.” Many 
cthers are driving cars and should know the law but are not permitted to 
study it. The sad thing about this whole situation is the fact that only those 
with two years of social science are allowed to study and understand national 
politics. If we followed this idea throughout the nation, only a very small 
percentage of the people would have the privilege of study, and only the 
ultra-elite would be permitted even the barest knowledge of governmental 
activities. 

There is absolutely no reason, regardless of background or study, why 
all should not know about the functions of government. Our whole education- 
al system is fraught with such deadwood. People must wade through tons of 
plain unadulterated “bosh” before they get to the primary essentials of a 
fundamental knowledge. It is no secret that this is done to maintain jobs and 
prestige for those who have no other way of justifying their position. 

Crime, delinquency, insanity, poverty, avarice, greed, and all the other vile- 
smelling hodgepodge of social evils and transgressions go right on becoming 
more and more acute as problems of the world while the “ivory tower boys” 
jealously stand guard over a houseful of nonfunctional, outmoded and un- 
adulterated junk. Pouring large doses of verbiage on subjects that drip 
with intolerance, prejudices, lies, nonessentials, and plain old quackery, 
they stand guard over ancient things and scream their lungs out at anything 
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practical. “People who seek practical knowledges and skills are of medio-re 
intelligence,” they say. “We are getting too scientific, too businesslike.” 

One must lament their fate because they have had their chance and they 
have failed. Instead of creating a better life, they have caused the masses 0 
hate them and their precious subjects, and to turn away in disgust and <.s- 
pair. They have forgotten to make their message functional or to exempl:‘y 
the “good life.” They have clothed themselves with a “holier than tho” 
attitude, and all education has suffered by association. Our prestige has becn 
dragged into the depths. 

LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


Our quarrel is not with subjects as much as it is with methods. People 
should leave school saying, “I wouldn’t have missed that experience for the 
world.” 

The case for more effective education and a more literate population 
cannot be won by the process of elimination and certainly not by adding 
blindly to what we already have. The only answer lies in making our edu- 
cative processes tunction. If we must revise the curriculum to mend our 
weakened system, we should first ca]! on the community to list the things 
they need. All too often, educators feel that they must play the role of family 
doctor. They prescribe the program and, since no one seems to know so much 
about it as they do, the bitter pill must be swallowed. If educators ever bring 
themselves to listen and act upon the suggestions of the commvnity, they 
will be amazed at the common sense packed into a program of education 
for the people, by the people. 

It would be interesting to cbserve two programs, one set up by educators 
and the other by the community. Two significant differences wou!d stand 
cut. First, the community program would ‘stress practical education (define 
that as you choose); and second, the community program would stress a 
functional method of approach. There may not be much wrong with the 
things we teach today, but there is certainly something wrong with the way 
they are taught. Educators, on the one hand, would stress college prepar- 
atory courses in spite of the fact that a very small percentage of their pupils 
ever go to college. This factor in education accounts for fifty per cent * of the 
drop-outs at all levels. The educators would co-ordinate the program for 
those who graduate and give no consideration to the welfare or the prepar- 
ation for life of those who drop out before graduation. Any remedial work 
or any consideration of the needs for fundamentals would be replaced by 


*Tead. Ordway. “Equalizing Education Opportunities Beyond the Secondary School,” The Inglis 
Lecture, 1947, P. Be 
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sub ects believed to contain certain values as mental disciplines. The edu- 
cat's would probably be satisfied with a method of presentation based 
pu: ly on theory. The people would want to graduate pupils who could 
de:.onstrate the ability to do the things they set out to learn to do. Accom- 
plinment would be the goal, not grades., The people would insist on learn- 
in, by doing in contrast to the educator’s theoretical, busywork approach. 


WHAT THE EXPERTS THINK 

An extremist in the cultural school of thought is Chancellor Hutchins of 
Chicago University who said, “Vocational education is a fraud.” It is his 
belief that to teach people a trade is to chain them forever to one nitch and 
a life from which they are never released. “They know the skill,” he says, “but 
not the reasons behind it and are, therefore, unable to advance or adjust to 
a rapidly changing world.” * On the other side of the ledger, we have the 
late President Tresidder of Stanford University who said to the student 
body concerning the ideal Standford graduate. 

Our ideal graduate is trained to discover facts and to interpret them accurate- 
ly. With these facts in hand, he is able to develop a plan of action with several 
appropriate alternatives in reserve. He is trained ‘to see life steadily and to see it 
whole,’ yet he tempers sober realism with tolerance and a generous understanding 
of the frailties of human nature. He is fully armed against disillusionment and 
cynicism. By experience and training he is ready to take his place as a working 
member of our society. Above all else, he cherishes freedom. He is strong. There is 
no freedom for the weak.‘ 

William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
pointed out in an article condensed for the Reader’s Digest that the three 
major needs of American youth are job conditioning, better health, and bet- 


ter citizenship. He says in part: 

If we accept the decision of the majority that the high school is for all the 
childten, what sort of education should it give? The first goal may be called job 
conditioning. Our boys and girls have to get a job, settle down and become con- 
tributing members of our community. The Youth Commission, for example, found 
that during the depression unemployment was three times as high among the 
16-24 year old group'as among the 40-44 year olds. Such unassimilated youth, 
constitute a danger to any society.° 
In the same article, William Lydgate says “our schools have been turning 


out too many people who have shockingly little knowledge about the world 
26 « 


they live in. 


3 Hutchins, Chancelicr. The Rotarian, September, 1946, pp. 14, 62-63. 

* Tresidder, Donald. Stanford Today, February, 1948, Series 8, No. 6. 

5 Russell, William F. The Reader's Digest, ‘‘What Do We Want from Our Schools?” July, 1945, 
p. 98. 
8]bid., p. 98 
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EDUCATION AT A STANDSTILL 

Education has not advanced with the times, and much of its stagnation is 
due to the conflicts that run through it from top to bottom. Much has 
written and said about the aims and objectives of education. Each time a st‘: 
is made, a great deal of time is spent in definitions. Much of this time 
been wasted, and we remain on the same rung of the ladder year after ye. 

How are we to make education more effective? The answer seems al ost 
trite. But let’s have a go at it anyway. Why not ask the pupil? At this point, I 
am sure many wise brows are being lifted, but it has been the experienc: of 
those who have taken the trouble to ask that a pupil does know whai he 
wants and is much closer to the correct answer than educators suspect. ‘his 
technique is not new; pupils have been asked before but little or nothing ‘has 
been done about it. 


CONCEPTS 

Before we become too deeply involved in the many opportunities of the 
vocational orientation area in general education, we should carefully consider 
a number of the dominant problems. First, we shall have to enlarge our con- 
cepts of the vocational field to include everyone rather than just those who 
desire the training for a job. Heretofore, we have guarde:| against any lower- 


ing of standards which would impair on-the-job efficiency of our trainees. 
Further, in“order to receive Federal aid, we have restricted our training to 
specifications set by the Federal government. Now we must realize that we 
have a contribution to make for all. 


NEEDS 

We shall discuss specifically the contributions we can make to the gen- 
eral education program, but at the present writing, we should consider the 
immediate needs for an expanded program. 

One of the largest needs is equipment. Mary who would and should 
choose a vocational curriculum are precluded from doing so by lack of facilities 
and equipment, A number of high schools observed by the author keenly exem- 
plify this fact. For example: one school in particular, having twelve hundred 
students, boasts of thirty typewriters. A typewriter today is as much a 
means of communication and recording as a pen or pencil. Looking at it 
from a nonvocational angle, there are many who desire to learn to use a type- 
writer. In the schos] mentioned, if the machines were available six periods a 
day, and if every machine were in order all of the time, only one hundred © 
eighty pupils would find typewriters available. Since preference is given to 
vocational pupils in commerce and two years is required to complete the 
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covrse, that figure is cut in half. Ninety pupils can take typing out of twelve 
huidred. The number of such schools is legion throughout the country, and 
th: same situation exists in all areas of vocational training. 

In a study of nine metropolitan high schools in Los Angeles made by the 
U: iversity of California, it was discovered that, if pupils had been allcwed to 
elt subjects, they would have chosen commerce and industrial arts in almost 
e. ry case if they were boys and commerce and home economics if they were 
gi.'s. On the other hand, it was found that subjects the pupils would not have 
el.cted were in all cases social studies, language, and science.’ 

It seems that this makes the picture extremely clear. People, as a whole, 
wont things that are practical and useful. This does not mean that social stud- 
ie. science, or language cannot be practical and useful. It does mean that 
methods of presenting the subject matter of these courses needs a tremendous 
amount of working over. 

If we intend to make general education work in the area of vocational 
crientation, facilities for serving all students must be provided. By facilities we 
mean adequately trained staff (guidance, counseling, and teaching), housing, 
and equipment. 

GUIDANCE 

In mentioning adequately trained staff, one more point ought to be men- 
tioned. The whole program assumes a quality commensurate with the quality 
ci the teachers who activate it. Poorly trained teachers will produce poor re- 
sults no matter how adequate the facilities. Some attention should be given to 
upgrading the training program for teachers. Too many training institutions 
gain recognition by sheer dint of numbers in attendance rather than the qual- 
ity of teacher produced. 

It we hope to make general education and vocational training effective, 
we must have complete and adequate guidance facilities. By opening voca- 
tional orientation to all, we will find students discovering within themselves 
interests and abilities of which they were, heretofore, unaware. This situation 
will create a two-fold problem for guidance workers. First, they will find 
gteater numbers of people seeking an outlet for these new-found abilities; 
and, second, pupils will “find themselves” much earlier in life. As the situ- 
ation is today, it is not uncommon to see college students and college gradu- 
ates still wondering what they are going to do for their life work. 

The task of guidance in the program is far reaching to say the least. We 
have never had enough guidance in the schools and much of what there was, 


7**An Analyist of the Date,’ The Students Speak, Cincinnati: Gregg Publishing Co. 1939. Pp. 11-13. 
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was carried on by overworked, untrained teachers who could, at best, issue a 
hit-and-miss type of advice. To make any educational program function, t!.cre 
must be a full and well-prepared guidance organization. Such an organiza on 
can be justified many times over in cutting short that frustrating perio: of 
indecision in the lives of individuals who do not know what they want to do 
or of those who are in a training program for which they are unfitted. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR EVERYONE 


Within our field of training are numberless skills which will affor:' a 
means of better living and more effective participation in community life on 
the part of each member of society. 

Although the author claims no superior understanding, it is impossi le 
for one to observe the activities in the four branches of vocational train ng 
without seeing numerous skills and knowledges that could go far toward ene 
riching the lives of all. 

Dr. Prosser suggests a number of new subjects to take care of a group 
of pupils who in high school pursued neither academic nor vocational train- 
ing when he says: 

They go on to jobs in business or factory or. farm, yet little of their high-school 
education has fitted them for this kind of life. The high school should meet this 
challenge and offer courses which would lead to the following knowledges and 
skills: (1) how to study;, (2) how to use facts; (3) how to use leisure time; (4) 
how to budget the family income; (5) how to repair things about the house; (6) 
how to use community services; (7) how to look for a job; and (8) how to take 
part in the development of your community.* 

Dr. Prosser. makes it clear to anyone who sees the situation as he does that 
high-school training should have a purpose. The old idea of certain courses 
taken as mental disciplines for the improvement of the human mind becomes 
sheer luxury when indulged in for that purpose alone. People must live down- 
to-earth, practical lives where their health (both mental and physical) recre- 
tion, and necessities of life are taken care of first. Then, and only then, can 
they indulge in the luxuries of cultural enjoyment. As far as citizenship is con- 
cerned, no one has ever been known to exercise the prerogatives of democracy 
with a clear head when he had an empty stomach. 

IN DEFENSE OF WORK TRAINING 

Ultimately all training leads to some form of work. Some sage-minded 
individual once said, “A democracy that works is a working democracy.” Too 
many educators feel that education for work is undignified and that education 


§ Prosser, Charles A. ‘‘Education—High School Reform,” Pathfinder, December 17, 1947, Vol. 54, p 
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iving comes under a separate category from vocational training. For ex- 
e, a college president once said, “There are two kinds of education; edu- 
n for work and education for living.” Yes, there are two kinds, but they 
1ot divided into education for work and education for living. The two 
's of education are good education and bad education. 

You cannot separate education for work and education for living, since 
are one and the same. You cannot live or appreciate life without first 
x able to sustain it. You cannot be a credit to yourself, your community, or 
nation without making contribution to its daily functioning. 

No matter what activity you engage in, whether it be painting, writing, 
iching, practicing law, medicine, or teaching, it is work so long as you do 


Let us consider for a moment the thinking of others on the topic of work. 


For example, Wells says: 


Work is necessary for more than its opportunities for creative endeavor. 
To be paid for your work, to earn a living, is proof positive of your value to your 
fellow men. And this reassurance is essential to that feeling of self-respect and 
self-confidence that is man’s chief need. 

It is pleasant to be praised; it is sometimes very difficult to endure criticism; 
but the appearance’ of a-paycheck at the end of the week or month is immensely 
more important than either as convincing evidence of the individual’s work in the 
world of human affairs.” 


In one of the N.E.A. Monographs, the following is said in regard to 


work: 


With proper social motives, a vocation may be made the most compelling pur- 
pose of education which we can set before a pupil. The fundamental subjects 
of study, preparation for home life and citizenship, applied science and mathemat- 
ics, and practical economics—these and many other fields when approached from 
the viewpoint of the vor ation and its related life often take on a richer meaning 

. A democracy will not separate its work and its culture.” 

‘On work, Channing Pollock makes these statements: 

Work is your way of making your contribution to society. America’s greatest 
contribeabion to life was the concept that work is desirable and dignified for 
everyone.” 

Dr. Studebaker, former United States Commissioner of Education, says: 
There is little joy in the mere acquisition of knowledge if one’s learning is not 





Science News Letter, September 23, ‘1930, p. 





® Wells, George Ross, ‘‘The Art of Being a Person,” 





1 N.E.A. Educational Policies Commission. The Purpose of Education in American Democracy, Mone 


iph 54, 1938. P. 100. 
1! Polleck, Channing 


“Work Is Its Own Reward,"’ Rotarian, March, 1938, Vol. 54, pp. 9-10. 
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such as to enable him to get a job. Without a job, there can be little happ'ness 

in life. 

If by vocational! training we do no more than put a pupil in the proper 
frame of mind to begin planning, training, and looking forward to some . on- 
structive activity as a life work, we can credit ourselves with a job well don -. 


INEFFECTIVE TEACHING 
It doesn’t take a master mind to see that much of the value of educaiion 
is being dissipated through poor teaching, inadequate equipment, and o her 
facilities. It is evident that the finished products of our schools are far j:om 
finished. They are neither self-sufficient nor particularly skilled as good citiz ns, 
They definitely do not have the cultural appreciations necessary for the “ood 
life.” No matter how clear-cut and laudable our goals are, we are not achiey- 
ing them. 
Mr. James A, Pait has this to say on the re-education of teachers: 
What is needed is a re-education of our teachers. Unless teachers can present 
values with facts, no amount of isolated study in value subjects will suffice to give 
meaning to disparate facts in various fields. In the broadest sense, all teachers 
instruct in the humanities, for what meaning has: any subject matter until it is 
related to human problems? When teachers realize they are teaching men to be 
free, not teaching them to be physicians, lawyers, or businessmen as the primary 
objective, we can look for the meaningless character of contemporary education 
to give way to a more coherent pattern. Until teachers become educators of the 
whole man, and not primarily chemists, sociologists, or psychologists, we cannot 
hope that students will be introduced to the basic ideas and ideals of the race— 
which are meaningless until they become the priceless personal possessions of the 
individual.” 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

Heretofore, it has always been the practice in general education to subject 
all students to the liberal arts pattern and then allow a few of the less gifted to 
specialize in vocational training. With the advent of general education, 
which is not new but is becoming more or less widely accepted throughout 
the country, there is a new outlook, that of serving the needs of members of 
the community, We are attempting again to redefine our aims and to interpret 
them in the light of effective living. The words and phrases used seem almost 
the same as before, but this time something new has been added. It is almost 
astonishing when we realize that for the first time vocational education is be- 
ing recognized as necessary for all students and not as just a side issue for 
students who are not mentally equipped for academic training. Instead of 


12 Pait, James A., ‘‘Needed—A Re-education of Teachers,’’ The American Scholar, Autumn, 19.7. 
16:483-4. 
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hav ag to accept the idea that cultural education should take up almost all of 
the upil’s time while special vocational education should take the few courses . 
tha are left over, on the basis of community needs, we now face the situation 
of | cing able to offer one of the most practical opportunities of all time. 

No longer, under the general educative process, are we looking for culture 
anc social status in a member of society. We now define the liberally educated 
pu; il as a well-integrated person; we evaluate him by his effectiveness as a 
menber of society. With this, vocational training can take new hope and 
should step into the lead in the entire movement for effective training for all 











pupils. 
General education is not a new “crack pot” attempt to revolutionize edu- 


cation. It strives to achieve two things; first, to balance the program we now 
have so that pupils will have a complete and well-balanced background of ex- 
perience when they leave school, and second, to functionalize the areas of 
learning when presented to the pupil. 

Heretofore, schools have dispensed two kinds of education, college prepar- 
atory and vocational. They may be classified as theoretical and practical, but 
this does not have to be the case, for both may be practical. Why the culturists 
cr liberal arts educators think they can hand out packages of facts to be di- 
gested and regurgitated verbatim with no reference to actual life experience is 
beyond most people. Why they feel that only the mentally elite have a right to 
such knowledge is beyond most people, and why they think vocational train- 
ing is only for the dullard is beyond most people. 

One of the schools of general education attempts to achieve the above- 
mentioned balance and functionalization by building the entire field of ex- 
perience around four areas. These areas are Home and Family Life, Vocation- 
a! Orientation, Industrial, and Socio-civic. This is the general pattern followed 
by Minnesota in its General College program. One can readily see that an 
attempt here has been made to develop balance in our educative process. It is 
also interesting to note that two of the areas are in the field of practical arts. 
Since the overlapping between the area of Home and Family Life and Indi- 
vidual is great, it may be that even more than half of the pattern lies in prac- 
tical arts, 

In order to do an effective job of training, under the general education 
»lan we in vocational training must drastically revise our thinking. Heretofore, 
we have given little or no thought to the elementary-school child, and little to 
the high-school pupil below the junior year. Since many of owr young people 
lrop out of school all the way along the line from elementary school through 
‘unior and senior college, it is of utmost importance that we consider develop. 
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ing some job competence before they leave. It is not enough that we train for 
a few reiatively complex skills late in high school or college. There are nu: ver- 
ous minor, semiskilled jobs that range all the way up and down the scale, ind 
they are the jobs that are taken by the greatest number of trained work>rs, 

These people who drop out early in their school career would be far b< ter 
off if they had something to show for their education; something to sell on the 
labor market. This, of course, deals with vocational job competence, bu: it 
does so only in so far as we could best serve all pupils with vocational or en- 
tation. Most of our training has been confined to fitting high-school and 
junior-college graduates for a job. Now we must make available to everyone 
the skills and knowledges necessary for everyday living. There isn’t a field of 
vocational training that does not have much of value to offer. 

In a bulletin compiled by the Bureau of Business Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, we find this paragraph: 

Business education has a dual function. In the first place, it provides the op- 
portunity for all students to receive an understanding of the business system and 
the business community and of the role of industry and business in contributing 
to social welfare and progress through the production and distribution of goods 
and services. In this area, business education contributes to general education 
in the fields of citizenship, intelligent consumption, and greater economic, busi- 
ness, and social intelligence and understanding. In addition, it may assist the 
student who desires assistance to Jearn the fundamentals of certain business 
skills, such as typewriting and record keeping for personal use in his educationl, 
professional, social, or business activities.“ 

The second function we need not include since it deals with the vocation- 
al training for job competence and needs no further discussion. 

With this broadened approach to education, we will be contributing 
something of value for all pupils and at all levels. This will aid in more effec- 
tive guidance. Pupils will have a better idea of available opportunities which 
will aid them in making their own choices. 

Experience has shown that in many instances those who wanted vocation- 
al training were guided into academic work to make room for the dullards 
in vocational training. This, of course, is one of the weakest points in our pres- 
ent guidance activities. It is highly possible that some of our doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional men would have made better auto mechanics, book- 
keepers, or farmers, and likewise some of the workers in nonprofessional jobs 
today would have made highly qualified professional men. 

With this new universal outlook on vocational orientation for everyone, 


%2“An Over-View of Business Education,’’ California State Department of Education, Buteau of 
Business Education, March, 1045. 
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let u observe a few of the many opportunities we have to offer general educa- 
tion or the personal enrichment of all students. : 
PERSONAL ENRICHMENT 

Che author is a strong believer in building a program on the theory that, 
if t! 2 pupils don’t need it, don’t give it to them. Tco much deadwood at 
pres. at in our schools is there on the assumption that everything a pupil may 
use -hould be made into a course of study and administered as preventive 
mec cine. If there is no assurance that a student will need any given course 
in o der to live effectively, it should be left out. If he develops the need for it 
late:, let him take it later, Teaching would be much more effective if we 
taut the needed things when they were needed rather than administering 
dos:s of education on the assumption of future need. Once the deadwood is 
eliminated, education will become popular and effective. 

There are numerous skills and knowledges in vocational training that 
have strong personal-use values and should be a part of everyone’s education 
regardless of abjective. It is this personal-use value that the author wishes to 
emphasize in this material. 

In the field of industrial arts, we teach the understandings of machinery, 
drafting, crafts, electronics, and carpentry. In homes today, we have all types 
cf mechanical devices: the power mover, the electric beater, the vacuum clean- 
er, ad infinitum. First-aid in home repairs is almost a necessity if one is to 
keep these various pieces of equipment in order. Today, when homes are 
being built more rapidly than in any other period in our history, drafting 
should be made available to all so that people engaging in home planning 
might intelligently sketch out the preliminary drawings for their future home. 

Electronics is rapidly becoming a part of everyone’s life. Home owner- 
ship increases the necessity for some knowledge of first-aid repairs of all kinds. 
Carpentry -activities including building shelves, cabinet making, and various 
repairs all have a significant part to play in the lives of all of us. In addition 
to this, in the general area of industrial arts, we have crafts which take in, per- 
haps, model-making, metal work, woodwork, ceramics, jewelry making, gem 
cutting, and a number of other activities necessary for living a full life and 
also necessary to the worth-while expenditure of leisure time. There would not 
be room enough in this article to include all the ways in which industrial arts 
tight contribute to the life of an individual in a community for personal use 
c: vocational orientation. 

Under general agriculture, we find another long list of effective topics 
that might be covered for the average citizen. Things such as home gardens 
(oth vegetable and flower), soil study, grafting and budding in the home 
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orchard, rose gardens, home-grown chickens, pigeons, rabbits, and gardei: too] 
repair are only a few things which could be offered in general agricultu:e. 
Under homemaking, the list is long and impressive. Here the one \cak- 
ness in the past has been that there has been a stigma against mixed class's in 
homemaking. This must be changed in order to make homemaking funct onal 
and effective. A home consists of mothers, fathers, and children, and i: the 
school the same relationship should be developed as exists outside the sc ool, 
Boys and girls should be encouraged to learn together the many opportunities. 
for enriching their lives by the effective operation of a home and family. In 
homemaking, there are seven major areas of endeavor which significintly 
touch the lives of everyone. For example, under “house” would come such 
topics as decorating, furniture selecting, housing, home planning, housekcep- 
ing, financing landscaping, and safety. Under “clothing” would come such 
topics as selection, construction, care, buying, repair, and grooming. Under 
“foods” would come buying, selection, preparation, preservation, nutrition, 
storage, and service. Under the section “home and family relationships” come 
personal relationships, family relationships, and community relationships. Un- 
der “health” come such topics as growth, development, care, guidance, and 
finances. Under the seventh topic, “home management,” come such topics as 
time, labor, income, goods, and services. Every item listed has its place in the 
list of knowledges that each individual member of a community should have. 


With the new belief in General Education, these topics no longer take the 
insignificant place they once had. A society which knows how to live effec- 
tively is one which will live long and happily. If education can contribute to 
the effective living of all members of society by giving them an organized fund 
of knowledge which will eliminate the floundering of everyday life, we will go 
far toward actually achieving a goal which has been overworked with “lip 
service” from time immemorial. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The great task ahead is for us to win the opportunity for all pupils to 
follow a program of their own choice. It is not a case of selling the idea to 
them. Present enrollment in the vocational area clearly points out the fact that 
there is a demand for practical training. It is our task to develop facilities 
which will make vocational training available to all youth—not so much the ° 
training for specific jobs, but mainly enlarging upon the fund of practical 
knowledge that person must have to live effectively in his community. There 
is no doubt that many who want and need vocational orientation are denied 
access to such training because of lack of equipment, staff, and other facilities. 
These things, then, should be a matter of our first concern. 
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A High-School Technical-Vocational 


Curriculum 


GEORGE H. PARKES 


PERPLEXING problem in secondary-school administration is involved 

when the usual Smith-Hughes vocational course cannot be made to meet 
the full needs of the pupil who wishes to follow a vocational curriculum and 
also prepare himself for college. In the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Senior 
High School, where Dr. L. F. Derr is the principal and Dr. Paul E. Witmeyer 
is the Superintendent of Schools, this problem has been met for some twelve 
years by a simple administrative device. 

At the senior high-school level, most pupils should have terminal occupa- 
tional training, since six out of seven will not participate in any formal educa- 
tion beyond high-school graduation. At the same time, it does not seem in 
keeping with our American way of life to bar any youth from future college 
work because he has, in his earlier years, followed a vocational curriculum. 
Also, in spite of many speeches to the contrary, the Smith-Hughes mandated 
half-time in shop work cannot be reduced if the terminal occupational training 
objective is to be met. The soluticn lies in keeping the vocational program, 
with its high skill standards, intact and adding the extra academic training for 
those who have the mental ability, drive, and probable financial resources to 
follow a technical college program later in life. 

After an observation period of one year, or at the close of the tenth grade 
of the three-year vocational course, selected pupils are nominated by the faculty 
as apt candidates for the technical course, which operates within the frame- 
work of the vocational-industrial course. Selection takes into consideration 
test scores, school marks, previous education, and other indications of possible 
‘cadership qualities. The most important criterion is the opinion of the faculty 

's to potential ability and working spirit. The course is well known in pupil 
ircles as a rigorous one, and sometimes the faculty has to “sell” the course to 


Mr. Parkes is Director of the Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, 
‘ennsylvania. 
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a given candidate. For the most part, the pupils accept the nominati:n as 
an honor. 
AN EDUCATIONAL TWO-PANTS SUIT 

The course is a “bargain” in that the full objectives of a strong vocat:onal 
course are available, and, at the same time, a reasonably strong c ‘lege 
preparatory program may be accomplished. The college preparation is lim- 
ited to those colleges of engineering or technology which do not requ':e a 
language for admission. The combined vocational and college prepar tory 
course may be completed within the three-year high-school period—thu: the 
educational “bargain.” 

A PRIVILEGED GROUP % 

The technical course pupils are privileged to work far harder than those 
following the straight vocational curriculum. The type of pupil who enters 
this course is capable of much more sustained effort than the usual secondary- 
school program imposes upon him. He will literally jump any hurdle you 
place before him, and, as has been said often enough, that hurdle is not high 
enough for the superior pupil. The technical pupils are expected to do much 
better in their usual classes, to accept a more difficult assignment, and to 





Surveying is an example of vocational-technical education 
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more in every respect. Their school day is longer than that of other 
usually to the extent of two hours of evening attendance a week. They 
may «iso be asked to attend a special program in the summer, although this is 
not u-ual. Boy-like, of course, the technical pupil complains about his hard 
life, | s long hours, and his difficult subjects, but he loves it. He is a marked 
man. He belongs to the high-school equivalent of the robed society of dis- 


tingu: shed scholars. 


achie’ . 
pupil: 


THE CURRICULUM 
“he standard vocational curriculum consists of fifteen hours per week of 
ork, six hours of English and general subjects, and nine hours per week 
of sc nce, drafting, and mathematics as related subjects (see Table I). To 
these are added, for college preparatory purposes, four additional hours per 
week each semester of general studies, two hours per week of mathematics, 
and two hours per week of science. Considerable attention is given to mathe- 
matics and science as being most indicative of future success in engineering 
studies. The eleventh-grade pupils take chemistry and social studies the first 
semester in evening school and mathematics and English the second semester. 
During the twelfth year, mathematics and English are given the first semester 
while physics and social studies are offered the second semester. By this ar- 
rangement, boys receive a minimum of 125 clock hours of instruction in 
mathematics, social studies, and English and 160 clock hours in science, in- 
cluding laboratory work. Classroom work in science is done during the day; 
and laboratory work, in evening school. 


Table I-THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BASIC VOCATION 

AL-TECHNICAL COURSE AND THE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

COURSE IN THE WILLIAMSPORT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BASED 

ON A THIRTY-EIGHT WEEK STUDENT YEAR, THIRTY CLOCK 
HOURS PER WEEK 


Basic Vocational Vocational-T echnical 
Clock hours per. week by school year 
Subjects 10 , 11 12 10 11 12 
Shop * 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Related Math 5 3 3 ae 6 6 
English 2% 2% 2% 2% 3% 3% 
Social Studies 2% 2% 2% 2% 3% 3% 
Related Science 2% 3% 3% 2% 3% 3% 
Related Drafting 1% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 
Physical Education 2 1% 1% 2 2 2 


shop.’ 











Note.—In the case of vocational-technical pupils, related science and mathematics consist in part 
of sv‘ficient algebra, trigonometry, geometry, physics, and chemistry to meet the college entrance require- 
meni. for the college career planned by the individual. 
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THE RESULTS 

The results have been excellent. A total of approximately 368 pupils 
have been graduated from the course in the past twelve years since it was 
begun. (See Table II.) No complete records of the graduates are avai’ ‘ble, 
but each year a substantial number enter college. 

THE TERMINAL RESULTS 
As expected, most of the graduates of this vocational-technical course cd: ; 
go on to college. For them the combination of vocational and college pre, 
tory training opens the door to the better jobs in private employment. ‘| :¢ 
graduates are slowly emerging as the key leaders in the working life o: | 
community. Usually, they return to the advanced technical course offere:' 
the school district in its Technical Institute and thus move upward in |! 
managerial ladder. As a matter of record, many of these terminal gradiia: 
do even better in the industries of the community than their fellows who 
continue through college. Those who do not enter college have become <ve- 
ning-school conscious through this program. They tend to keep coming back 
year after year “to build themselves up,” both vocationally and avocationally. 
IN-SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 

Vocational courses, required by law in some activities to be segregated 
from general high-school work, are faced with the prospect of becoming “low- 
brow” or of having the reputation of being the place for the slow and dull 
Table I—GRADUATES BY YEARS AND COURSES IN THE TECH- 
NICAL-VOCATIONAL COURSE OF THE WILLIAMSPORT SENIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE YEARS 1937-38 to 1949 
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TOTALS 26 24 2 8=652)~— 6st 18 17368 
Nore.—Average percentage of Vocational-Industrial students enrolled in Vocational-Technical Course 
over a twelve-year period is twenty-nine per cent. This includes the eleventh- and twelfth-year pupils. 
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stude:::. While it is to the credit of most good vocational programs that they 
welco ne the slow and dull and the nonword-minded pupil, because this is the 
schoo of the last chance for him, it is disastrous if all of those with better minds 
select other courses. Our industry and business require their share of these 
supe: or pupils, too. By the use of this technical course scheme, in Williams- 
port | fair percentage of the total school population, or about twenty-nine 
per <-nt of the vocational-industrial senior and junior boys, takes the course. 
The; become leaders in the school, not only in their own groups, but also 
in the general athletic and social activities of the school. The class president, 
or the head of the student council, is often one of these vocational course 


lead rs. 
This matter of in-school leadership is important for leadership after 


school. To develop leadership, there must be not ‘only leadership qualities 
but also some followership qualities. Therefore, the training of leaders ought 
not to be in exclusive groups of leaders, but in real life situations, where 
leaders and followers associate in common enterprise. This technical course 
within the vocational course provides this leadership and “followership.” 


The ambitious technical pupil does not mind an evening session. 
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LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP 

This association of future leaders and future followers in a wisely ¢ vided 
school project is an important factor of the vocational-technical wo:k in 
Williamsport. This is how it works. The project might be a minor ad iition 
to the Scout camp. The architectural pupils, draftsmen, structural steel « ‘rafts. 
men, and others prepare the plans. The carpenter or concrete constriction 
pupils do the construction work. In each case superior pupils practice |: ader- 
ship in their own subject-matter groups; but, during actual constru-tion, 
the carpenters take their instructions on lines and levels from the surv<yors, 
the plumbers get their locations from the boss carpenter, and the architects 
and steel designers who have originated the plans inspect and supervise, just 
as would be the case on an outside job. Responsibility for errors is fixed, and 
everyone shares in the “grief” which is not uncommon in the construction 
industry. The future leaders, as is proper, shoulder most of the “grief.” 

INDICATIONS OF SUCCESS 

While isolated cases do not determine the value of a program of ecuca- 

tion, this vocational course can point to many success stories. Several graduates 


Association in nontechnical activities with central and academic ‘pupils 
develops leadership*and poise. . 
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have placed high in competitive examinations for special Armed Service 
branc‘ies, one of these being top-score man for the year. Two graduates are 
work 1g toward doctorates in science at state universities. Several are now 
enro! d in engineering courses with successful records. A great many are em- 
ploye . as skilled technicians in industry, and increasingly, the key manpower 
in ce tain technical fields is coming from the ranks of these vocational-tech- 
nical zraduates. About fifteen graduates have turned to vocational or industrial 
arts -aching, and, at this writing, at least ten graduates are. enrolled in var- 
ious <olleges. These cases seem to indicate that the door to education and 


grov th can be kept open without dropping the strong vocational objectives. 


The many forms of drafting lead to many job opportunities. 
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Communication, Our Problem 


ROBERT J. HANNELLY 


HE results of a questionnaire, recently administered to some teachers ind 

to some sophomores in Phoenix College, spotlighted glaring inadequacy 
in communication about the total program of the college between student 
and student, between teacher and teacher, and between teacher and student, 
All school administrators provide certain variable amounts of factual and other 
materials and use their offices to impress them upon the school population. 
But only a positive checkup will reveal whether or not the communication is 
adequate to insure that faculty and students know-enough about the total school 
program to be effective. 

At this point we delimit the problem to that of intra-campus communi- 
cation of facts about the school. We shall exclude from our consideration 
that type of communication which is the essence of education. In courses 
in philosophy of education, we were taught that education consists primarily 
in transmission through communication. Throughout this article, the term 
communication will refer to a much simpler kind of material facts about 
the school. Now back to the aforementioned questionnaire. Here are some 
results: 

CURRICULUM EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS WITH 
TWO OR MORE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN TEACHER 
AND STUDENT RATINGS 

: TR SR 

. Before school opens in the fall, the school program for helping stu- 

dents get part-time and Saturday jobs is launched. 

. The school tries to capitalize on students’ work experiences to make 

the school program more effective. 

. School placement office provides a clearing house for students desir- 

ing jobs to discover employers seeking help. 

. School and community facilities for physical education and/or recrea- 

tion are in operation throughout the entite year. 


Mr. Hannelly is Dean of Men at Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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5. facilities for physical education and/or recreation within the 


school and community are adequate for each child to participate 
in such activities daily. 

The health-service staff uses its resources to help build good health 
as well as to repair broken health. 

Where charges for admission to school activities exist, a low-cost stu- 
dent-activity ticket is available, provision being made for all students 

to obtain this ticket regardless of economic status. 

Through counseling, the school tries to help each student understand 
his aptitudes and ‘capabilities in order that he may contribute most 
fully to his own developmet and the welfare of the group. 

The school and community accept the responsibility of endeavoring 
to provide equality of educational opportunity for all as one concrete 
demonstration of the rights and duties of a citizen in a democratic 
society. 

Teachers are careful not to raise questions about. marriage and the 
family for which students are not ready, but every attempt is made 
to provide honest answers to questions which they raise. 

Scientific attitudes are emphasized in attacking problems in various 


areas. 
The school campus is made a laboratory for practice with plants 


and science. 

The school encourages the fullest possible participation of students 
in a broad program of leisure-time activities. 

Students are encouraged to explore activities which demand active 
participation as well as activities of the spectator type. 


. In selecting teachers, consideration is given to their competence in 


promoting and guiding leisure pufsuits. 

The school states its goal in these areas in terms of behavior 
which the school desires all students to acquire to the best of their 
abilities. 

TR = Teacher Rating Highest Rating = 5 

SR = Student Rating Lowest Rating = 1 


In Item 1 concerning student jobs before school opens, the faculty 
rating was low and the student rating very high. They both cannot be 
correct. The true rating is probably intermediary. If one disregards the 
question of whether the college is doing well, average, or poorly in provid- 
ing student jobs, he must be.impressed by the lack of accurate information. 
The ratings on Item 3 substantiate further the misinformation about Item I. 
In Item 4, the students’ rating of 5 indicates that Phoenix College 
orerates a splendid recreation program throughout the year. This is not a 
fact, for no~staff members in the physical education department have 
e:cr been employed during the summer. Occasionally, during the summer, 
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the fields are rented for baseball games and the nets are left up on the 
tennis courts. Even the faculty rating of 2 is high. Please understand that 
the college is not proud of its lack of summer recreation. On the <on. 
tary, the college deplores it and hopes to work it out as soon as the 
attorney-general and the county attorney agree upon its legality. A: ain, 
however, it is faced with a lack of information on the part of students and 
faculty on a very important aspect of .public relations. 

On Item 10, the teacher rating would indicate that the faculty 1s a 
whole shies from students’ questions on marriage and family. The cl isses 
in family relations are bulging and the films on reproduction are shown 
in all biology classes. The student rating of 3 is more nearly accurate, 
Although it may be that both teachers and students were rating with an 
ideal college in mind and were, therefore, extreme in their judgments, 
there is no escape from the fact that substantial differentials between stucient 
and teacher ratings exist. : 

Enough examples have been cited to indicate that adequate com- 
munication in a school, about that school, can not be left to random effort. 
Whose responsibility is it to provide means for a satisfactory degree and 
amount of exchange of factual information about the school? We think 
the answer is the administrator of that school. He is best informed on the 
total activities of the school and usually has adequate secretarial help. In 
Phoenix College, we have tried to increase communication by more fre- 
quent faculty meetings, more comprehensive bulletins of all kinds, and more 
adequate publications. 


FACULTY MEETINGS 

To increase the frequency of faculty meetings from once a month to 
once a week necessarily arouses at least the curiosity of the faculty. It was 
necessary in order to provide ample time for discussion of numerous profes- 
sional and instructional problems. Trivial and personal announcements 
are barred from these meetings. The meetings are held at 8:00 aM, 
Monday, and on school time. No classes or appointments are scheduled 
in order that all faculty members attend—especially coaches, music teachers, 
and dramatics teachers, who are regularly busy during the late after- 
noon hours. 

Effective communication in faculty meetings must be planned and 
must be an experience in the actual sharing of ideas. Reading from a 
book or handing out mimeographed material does not insure communica- 
tion. A reasonable degree of penetration is necessary. Therefore, we use 
all members of a special committee for a brief presentation of the problem. 
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The faculty discusses it, the committee summarizes the consensus after 
the eeting, and the administration announces the irreducible minimum 
of s.gnificant thought or action on the problem. Often the faculty de- 
cide by ballot. Only one problem is taken up at a meeting. A few 
tim: it-has been necessary to devote as many as three meetings to a single 
pro’em. Since the problems grow naturally out of campus life, the 
fac. ty members and administration decided informally the sequence of 
pro ems to be discussed. There is little difference of opinion about the 
rela':ve urgency of a particular problem. 

It is interesting that: during the last year no teacher complained of 
the high frequency of faculty meetings. At the end of the year, a few 
depiored the fact that weekly meetings provided insufficient time to 
solv: our important problems. Examples of these problems are terminal 
education, general education, health, education, absences, democratic 
campus practices, fraternities, and freshman induction. 


3 BULLETINS 
Monday morning before faculty meeting each teacher is given a student 
bulletin to be read “to the classes and posted on classroom bulletin boards. 
Thus it reaches into seventy different locations by ten o'clock Monday 
morning. This bulletin carries the time, place, and kind of all events 


of general nature during the week. 

At the same time, a faculty bulletin of a more extensive nature is 
given out. This contains instructions to the staff on any situations to arise 
during the week and also statistical reports on the college, copies of compli- 
mentary or critical letters of the college, department or committee reports, 
commendations for especially gocd performances by teachers in directing 
student activities, in writing articles, or in interpreting the college to the 
community, 

The criterion for selecting items for the faculty bulletins is: if an 
item is interesting and challenging to the administration, it is also for the 
teacher. Items concerning business, building, and law are of interest to 
teachers as well as principals and superintendents. A professionally in- 
formed faculty is more effective than one which knows only subject matter. 
Pains should be taken by the principal to provide carefully prepared sig- 
nificant facts for th¥steachers’ bulletins. 

Round-robin memio¥-constitute another device for inter-communica- 
tion between teachers. This is the way it works. The administrator 
wishes to sample faculty reaction on a certain important question. He asks 
it on a memo to a teacher. The teacher returns it. He sends the question 
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and the teacher’s reply to another teacher. This process continues :ntil 
ten, fifteen, or twenty replies have been accumulated in the shez of 
memos. The teachers, except the first one, make studied replies, tai:ing 
into consideration the replies of teachers who have already reactec’ ip 
writing. After a reasonable number of reactions have been made, the 
principal summarizes the results and announces the policy in the faulty 
bulletin. The round-robin memo is communicative, democratic, and 
economical in that it makes it unnecessary to arrange a meeting of the 
participants. 


We have indicated one of the problems at Phoenix College. The 
solution is tentative. Probably we can never achieve a satisfactory solu‘ion. 
Some principals may think that the school population should be kep: in 
the dark on certain matters. We at Phoenix College hold the opposite. 

Another service is provided by the outdoor, hallway, and classroom 
bulletin boards. Only bulletins affecting large numbers of students are al- 
lowed on the outdoor boards. The art department co-operates to make 
these bulletins attractive and they are controlled by the dean of men and 
dean of women. Students make and post the signs. Some education of 
the faculty is necessary on advertising events in advance. Too often a 
teacher will slave to prepare a party or entertainment but keep it a secret. 
From time to time, it is advisable to stress the publicity function of an event 
as an integral part of its preparation. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The newspaper in Phoenix College is an important instrument of commu- 
nication, especially since there are no dormitories. There is less than the usual 
time devoted to gossip about student affairs. During the last year we doubled 
the size of Bear Tracks in order partially to meet the need. 

The faculty sponsor of the paper and the dean of the college confer re- 
gularly on Mondays in order to make sure that announcements about curri- 
cular developments will get some space in the competition with editorials, 
athletics, humor, and social clubs. We now think that we can make even 
greater effective use of the college newspaper to advertise new curricula and 
courses. 

No extensive comment need be made on the importance of interpreting 
the schools in the city dailies. At first thought, one may decide that the city 
daily does not serve as an inter-student or a faculty-student organ. of communi- 
cation. On the contrary, important announcements to all students can be made 
very effectively in this manner, especially in an emergency such as a fire 
or the breaking of a water-main. 
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“he student handbook containing constitutions of the associated students, 
asso.ated men, associated women, sophomores, and freshmen, as well as a 
list «| sponsors and officers of each organization is a reference book of value to 
ever. one on the campus. Clubs, honors, athletics, attendance rules, and social 
rule: are included. Other publications include dodgers about special curricula, 
the ollege catalog, and the annual. 

CONCLUSION 

The students and faculty sell themselves and the school short in accord- 
ance with the lack of knowledge they have about it. Faculty meetings, live 
bull-tin service, and the college newspaper are vital in the dissemination of 
infomation. Reference material like catalogs, annuals, and student handbooks 
are more passive in their function, but necessary. 

It is the principal’s responsibility to provide the means for communica- 
tion in the sense of genuine sharing of ideas. To do this task, it may be neces- 
sary for him diplomatically to eliminate barriers to complete communication 
such as inertia, insufficient imagination, egocentricity, nonemotionalism, ag- 
gressiveness, hurry, and preoccupation. 





THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 12) 

6. Teachers should share the problems and duties of the principal in 
regard to curriculum revision, in-service teacher education, and noninstruc- 
tional professional activities so that the principal will have more time for 
specialized professional leadership. 

All educators should face the challenge which is implied in these con- 
clusions and, with understanding and through co-operation, should make a 
united attack on these problems. In reality, these problems are the concern 
of all wha would help youth. The principal is responsible for the solution 
of the problems, but all teachers worthy of the name will share his respon- 
sibility. A quotation from the late William Chandler Bagley gives some in- 
spiration to those who would accept this challenge: “To do the task that 
one’s hand finds to do just as well as one can do it, irrespective of praise or 
blame, irrespective of reward or punishment; to do this is to live worthily 
and to live the good life. These qualities are the enduring values in a world 
of change.”* Teachers and principals might well incorporate these senti- 
ments into their philosophy of education as they seek to solve the problems 
oc: the modern secondary school. 


3Stratemeyer, Florence B. ‘‘William Chandler Bagley, 1874-1946." Teachers College Record. Vol. 48, 
\ . 5, February, 1947, Pp. 347- 
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The High-School Vocational Counselor 
Uses the Community 


MABEL M. RIEDINGER 


IGH-SCHOOL pupils need help in choosing a vocation, and they are 
aware of their need. In many school districts, parents, school boards, 
school administrators, teachers, and pupils are all aware of the need for ei fec- 
tive guidance for boys and girls in self-appraisal, in understanding the require- 
ments in fields of employment, in knowing how to take advantage of prepara- 
tion available and trends apparent. 

Many high-school pupils find for themselves and engage in part-time 
employment quite outside their school program and outside any cognizance 
of school officials. These work experiences are sometimes looked upon as try- 
cut experiences. Frequently, they serve as an initiation into the manners 
and customs, the attitudes and behavior patterns prevalent in a specific field 
of employment rather than as a serious try-out in that field. School officials 
would do well to use these work experiences as a valuable part of a pupil’s 
educational program. Pupils are able to understand the vocational and per- 
sonal implications of their part-time jobs only as skilled and interested teach- 
ers or counselors assist them. Experience in the unskilled jobs available to 
high-school pupils is certainly insufficient evidence upon which to base a 
vocational choice. But how can adequate service be provided? Only the 
larger school districts can afford to employ a staff of experts—a_psycholo- 
gist, a psychometrician, a physician, a job-analyst, a job-counselor, a place- 
ment expert, a follow-up co-ordinator, and all the others who are specially 
trained to render a specific service to the beginning worker. 

The member of the school staff who assumes responsibility for admin- 
istering the vocational guidance program of a school without the services of 
experts may well turn to the community in search of volunteer, yet competent, 
help. He will find that pupils need help of at least two different kinds: they 
need the assistance of research experts and they need individual services. 


Miss Riedinger is Assistant Professor of Education in the University of Akron, College 
of Education, Akron, Ohio. . 
66 
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; HEALTH PROTECTION 
mong matters which require research, perhaps the easiest for the average 
citizer to recognize is the area of health protection. The young worker, his 
parents, his employer, and his teacher need not a haphazard guess but a 
scientific answer to such questions as these: 
1. How does the job affect the pupil’s health? 
a. Does his schedule permit him to eat regular and properly bal- 
anced meals? 

b. Are the hours of sleep he is getting sufficient for his welfare? 

c. What hazards to health are inherent in the type of work he is 


| they are doing? 
ol boards, . Is the extra burden of work proving detrimental to the develop- 
for ei fec- ment of this adolescent individual? 
e require- a. What changes have come about in the pupil’s activities and atti- 
; Prepara- tudes because he is earning money and has increased purchasing 
power? Are these changes advantageous to him and to his 
part-time community? 
gnizance b. What changes in the pupil’s recreation, hobbies, social life, and 
mi as try- friends have resulted from his employment? Are these changes 
manners contributing to his development toward the best individual it is 
ific field possible for him to become? 
| officials . What is the pupil losing or missing by filling a part of his time 
a pupil’s with employment? Is he gaining more from his job than he 
and per- might acquire from 
d teach- (1) more extensive participation in the school athletic program 
lable to ’ (2) a better balanced social life 
base a (3) increased time for recreation and hobbies 
nly the - (4) more time devoted to study and reading 
— (5) increased participation in family and home activities 
a place- 
scsi WORKING CONDITIONS 
Another area in which adult help of a research nature is useful is that 
edenin’ devoted to improving immediate working conditions for the pupil. This could 
hoes of be explored through a series of such questions as these: 


1. Is the pupil’s present job suited to his’ physical and psychological 
make-up? 

2. Are his hours of work legal and appropriate to his total program? 

3. Are his companions and surroundings contributing to his proper 

College development and welfare? 


petent, 
3: they 
es, 
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4. Does his employer exercise care for his safety and physical ;vell. 
being -while he is at work? 

5. Does his employer provide for his progress and growth in learning 
and skills according to his abilities? 

Another area in which pupils need more advice than their school’s 
crowded day is likely to provide is that phase of educational guidance which 
provides information about possible institutions for advanced training. The 
school checks units of credit to be sure that graduation requirements are met 
and helps the pupil to choose the course of study which seems most appropriate 
to his abilities, tastes, and plans. Occasional visits from school represcnta- 
tives (often loyal alumni who have volunteered to recruit for dear old «ma 
mater) make an inadequate and haphazard attempt to help young peop!e to 
understand possible opportunities for training under government sponsorship 
or in colleges, institutes, or other specialized programs of instruction for some 
occupation which they have chosen or are considering without benefii of 
scientific or professional aid. 


CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 

Before intelligent guidance can be offered to help a student plan his 
further education or preparation beyond secondary school, some attempt must 
be made to help him decide upon his occupational field. He needs the wisest, 
most skilled, most scientific aid available in helping to answer such questions 
as these: 

1. In what general occupational field is the pupil interested? 
2. Does he have the physical, physiological, social, economic, and 
moral qualities which make it wise for him to consider that field? 

. Has he considered other likely fields? 

. Is his present part-time job related in any way to the vocation in 
which he is interested? Are there skills, attitudes, or values which 
can be gained from his present job and applied to his future field? 

. What further training, education, or preparation does success in 
his chosen field require? 

After these questions have received careful consideration and at least 
tentative answers, the next series of queries that suggests itself would include 
these: 

1. Is the pupil now enrolled in those classes and activities of the 
school that best serve his future needs? 

. What schools or institutes offer the training the student should 
have? 

. Which of the available institutions is it wisest for him to attend? 
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. How can he set about making himself eligible for admission into 
the chosen instituticn? 

. How can he finance his necessary education? 

. What living arrangements does he need to make to facilitate his 
training? é 

USING ADULT OUT-OF-SCHOOL PEOPLE 

It frequently happens that what the adolescent wants most from an 
adi it is a sympathetic ear, just a sounding-board for his own ideas, someone 
fro.a whom to gain assurance, the feeling that his ideas are worthy of re- 
spe-tful hearing. 

It is very likely that the teacher or counselor designated to head the 
vocational guidance program in the school can utilize the volunteer services 
of people living in the high-school district who are able by education and ex- 
perience to be of considerable aid to pupils in helping them to find answers 
to these and many other questions that trouble them. How can the adults 
and the pupils be brought together? How can pupils be made aware of 
how much they might benefit from having help from qualified adults? How 
can the adults be awakened to the need for their services? How can they 
come to understand the degree of service they have within their power to 


_ tender the youth and, through them, the community? 


Satisfactory planning for bringing young workers who need advice into 
contact with adults outside the school in the community who could be of 
assistance to them cannot be done by any one person. If a teacher or any 
other adult should call the young people together and outline their needs to 
them, they most surely would greet the outline as something quite apart 
from themselves in which they were very little interested. Were a teacher or 
another representative of the school to call a meeting of selected adults and 
outline to. them a plan whereby they might make themselves available as 
counselors and consultants to working students, those adults might very 
probably conclude that the convener had over-stated the need or that they 
were not the proper persons to meet it. No individually conceived or spon- 
sored plan is likely to meet with any considerable degree of success. 


ORGANIZING A GUIDANCE CLINIC 

When awareness of the need for counsel is great enough among the 
pupils that a considerable number of them are anxious to seek help, school 
counselor and pupils together must face the problem of where to get the 
desired assistance. Since the school does not provide it, where else can they 
turn? Very soon a pupil will offer the name of an individual he thinks might 
contribute to the solution of a specific type of problem. His suggestion will 
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stimulate others until a sizable list is formed of individuals in the comiu- 
nity who might be of service to pupils searching for vocational guida:.:¢, 
The counselor should help the pupils to frame a list of consultants that in- 
cludes a desirable balance of interests, skills, and experiences, and a fitung 
distribution as to age, sex, prestige, and personal characteristics. Such «ar- 
iety will provide pupils with advantageous choices. A group of businessten 
and women who are employers or placement officers might be willing to 
organize and conduct a guidance and placement clinic patterned after ew 
York City’s Man Marketing Clinic or the Job-Finding Forum sponsored by a 
New York advertising club. In this way they could help young people cis- 
cover and correct their faults and capitalize upon their abilities. Then these 
adults might offer the youngsters jobs or suggestions as to where they could 
locate suitable jobs. When jobs are difficult to find, young workers will nced 
the assistance of interested employers who believe in the educational value 
of work experience and are willing to make some effort to secure the ad- 
vantages of a job for pupils. 

As the initiative and planning in arriving at a solution for their own 
problems remain in the hands of the pupils, the school counselor must guide 
them to some framework of organization which will conserve time and en- 
ergy for both adults and pupils. Sometimes a group of pupils might arrange | 
to meet with an adult who could help them toward an answer to a particu- 
lar question or constellation of questions. At another time a personal inter- 
view it desirable. As the project develops and takes shape, it may seem de- 
sirable that a council or steering committee be formed which will include 
educators, parents, and other interested adults as well as pupils. This council 
might act as a planning group to facilitate the greatest benefit to the largest 
number of students with the most efficient expenditure of time and energy 
on the part of both adults and pupils. 

It is possible that the steering committee might wish to use organized 
groups in the community to further their objectives, but it is probably wiser 
to consult or to call upon most people as individuals for a personal service 
rather than as representatives of an agency or organization. However, many 
service clubs among both men and women have published purposes to assist 
young people to make certain adjustments especially in vocational choice and 
education. Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Altrusa, Quota, Soroptimist, and other 
clubs would be willing to offer young people interviews with people estab- 
lished in a line of business in which the student has become interested. Some- 
times they offer financial aid to worthy youngsters. YMCA, YWCA, and 
other youth-serving agencies might contribute a place of meeting, testing 
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serv ¢, the aid of professional counselors and other assistance. The planning 
gro p should survey the resources of the community and then study how those 
res: rces may best be utilized to serve their purposes. 
CONDUCTING A COMMUNITY SURVEY 
A community survey of agencies and.organizations helpful in vecational 
gui ance would include such groups as those listed here: 


. Groups of teachers 
1. Local professional organization—afhliated with NEA, may be 


called upon for speakers, specialists in counseling and testing and 















cther services. 

. Delta Kappa Gamma Society or other honorary societies of exper- 
ienced teachers—small group of highly skilled, experienced, success- 
ful teachers pledged to render special service to education wherever 
needed; valuable for special skills such as psychometrics, socio- 
metrics, counseling, speaking, research, etc. 

3. Nearby college or university—valuable educational council, pro- 
grams for further training in liberal arts, education, engineering, 
business, pre-law, pre-medicine, etc. Also may offer special services 
in psychological testing and counseling. 

B. Organized labor 

1. American Federation of Labor—Central Trades Council—provide 
co-operation in arranging apprenticeships, furnish local data on 
numbers of workers, jobs ‘available, we and opportunities in 
the trades they represent. 

2. C.I.O. Headquarters—furnish data on local employment condi- 
tions, co-operate in arranging for exploratory work experiences for 


pupils in factories. 


C. Group work-and case work agencies 
1. Young Men’s Christian Asscciation—may offer special vocational 


guidance service to select boys including testing, counseling, and 
exploratory work experience under guidance of specially interested 
adults. School counselor should be able to refer students to this 
agency for group experiences to aid personal adjustment. 

2. Young Women’s Christian Association—services to girls similar to 
that offered boys in YMCA. 

3. Council of Social Agencies—over-all planning body uniting local 
social agencies doing both group and case work. Co-operate in 
providing valuable information and services to assist in individual 


adjustment. 
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. Catholic Welfare Association—case work agency to supply per:on. 
alized and family data and background for certain individ: als; 
assist in making satisfactory adjustments. 

. Child Guidance Clinic—services of a psychologist, psychia‘rist, 
and psychological case worker. 

. Family Service Society—case work agency. 


. Jewish Community Center—group and case work. 
. Jewish Weltare Society—case work. 
. Negro Community Center—group and case work, adjustnicnt, 


counseling, placement of young Negro workers and pupils. 


D. Service clubs 


i. 


Federated Women’s Clubs—large group of civic-minded, alert 
women valuable in shaping public opinion and understanding of 
service offered by a vocational guidance program; helpful in all 
types of community surveys and research; offer speakers, volunicer 
counselors, and financial aid. 


- Council of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs—a large 


group of educated women in a great variety of occupations, willing 
to talk with young people in groups or in individual interviews; a 
good medium through which to build public understanding and 


approval of vocational guidance services. 


. American Association of University Women—professional women 


of wide occupational diversity, offering speakers, special profes- 
sional services, financial aid, skilled interpretation, publicity, and 
public relations service. 


. College Club—similar to AAUW. 


. League of Women Voters—alert, civic-minded women interested 


in community research and welfare. 


. Women’s Service clubs, such as the Altrusa Club, the Quota Club, 


the Soroptimist Club, and the Zonta Club—women’s service clubs 
containing many highly successful women from a wide variety of 
occupations, willing to offer vocational exploration opportunities 
to young women; offer financial aid to worthy girls for vocational 
preparation. 


. Men’s service clubs, such as the Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, and 


the Rotary Club—men’s service groups representing great varicty 
of occupations, willing to supply speakers, volunteer counselors, 
exploratory work experiences for boys and girls. 
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E. liscellaneous agencies 
1. Chamber of Commerce and Junior Chamber of Commerce—fur- 


nish data for community survey of types of industry, business, and 
jobs available; statistics on shifts in population, trends in types of 
jobs, wages, cost of living, bank deposits, et.; useful in public 
relations and publicity. 

. State employment service—counseling, testing, and placement 
agency, supplying information about job trends, new fields, de- 
mand for workers, classification of workers and jobs, etc.; usually 
agency used to place student workers and give them additional 
counseling. There should be free exchange of information between 
school vocational guidance service and state employment service; 
counselors in both agencies should work in close co-operation. 

. Hospitals and clinics—health service. 

. Parent-Teacher Association—bridge between school and commu- 
nity in public relations and financial support should work to ex- 
pand school services until they are adequate. 

It is important that responsibility and initiative remain in the hands of 
pupils. Much as interested adults will desire to administer this school-com- 
munity co-operative project according to their standards of judgment, the 
decisions and choices must belong to the young people in order that their 
needs may be actually recognized, clearly defined, and honestly served with- 
cut false assumptions and academic subterfuge. It is important, too, that em- 
phasis remain upon services rendered by individuals without more organiza- 
tion than efficiency requires. Relationships should remain simple, direct, and 
of professional aura although they are on a volunteer basis. 

IMPORTANCE OF GUIDANCE 

A desirable outcome of such a plan as this for developing community 
response to the need of employed high-school pupils for counseling and guid- 
ance is an awakened understanding on the part of many citizens of the im- 
portance of guidance services in modern education. Manifestly, the school 
should provide, on a professional basis, these services which private citizens 
may render on a volunteer basis without sufficient co-ordination, supervision, 
or an attempt to develop a complete or balanced program of services. As both 
school authorities and citizens understand the needs of their young people 
and the best way to meet those needs, public opinion should develop and for- 
mulate a demand for school-provided vocational guidance services at public 
expense. In this way such an informal scheme for community mobilization 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Resource Unit in 
Curriculum Reorganization 


PAUL R. KLOHR 


HE co-operative development of resource units has the promise of be- 
coming one of the most highly effective approaches to curriculum rcor- 
ganization in our secondary schools. To understand the unique role of the re- 
source unit, one should first examine the matrix out of which it is evolving— 
the current efforts to change the curriculum. 
BACKGROUND OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 

In an increasingly large number of secondary schools, there is a growing 
realization of the need for curriculum change. Most of these schools were 
faced during the war years with the serious problem of keeping the schools in 
operation. Although some curricular innovations were made as a result of 
this gearing to a new wartime role, over-all programs for curriculum reorgani- 
zation were dropped in many secondary schools. In others, long-range plan- 
ning was subordinated. At the present time, however, widespread interest in 
the current proposals for a Life Adjustment Program and the recognition of 
the inevitable expansion for which secondary schools must plan before the | 
large numbers now in elementary schools reach the upper levels are factors in 
a renewed interest in developing new programs. Too, the impact of the signifi- 
cant findings for curriculum of the Thirty-School Study, completed just be- 
fore this nation’s entry into World: War II, is being felt for perhaps the first 
time in many secondary schools. 

The need for teachers and administrators to evaluate critically the proce- 
dures and processes involved in this curriculum change is intensified in view 
of (1) common confusion over steps that might be taken by a school staff in 
reorganizing its curriculum, (2) the well-founded distrust of a curriculum 
development program that means only another dust-gathering bulletin or 
course of study, and (3) the frustration of a classroom teacher may, and fre- 


Mr. Klohr is Assistant Professor in the School of Education of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. ( 
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quently does, experience in implementing proposed change. If, then, the teach- 
er ind the administrator are to participate intelligently and to share leadership 
ef'-ctively in curriculum change, they must examine carefully every approach 
tt tends to minimize the barriers that so often block the process. There is 
m ich evidence that the co-operatively developed resource unit is such an ap- 
pivach. 
THE RESOURCE UNIT DEFINED 

Since the pioneer efforts to develop resource units in 1938 at the Rocky 
Mountain Workshop of the Commission on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association, Harold Alberty has exercised leader- 
ship in clarifying the role of the resource unit in curriculum change. He de- 
fines the resource unit as a “systematic and comprehensive survey, analysis, 
and organization of the possible resources (e.g., problems, issues, activities, 
bibliographies, etc.) which a teacher might utilize in planning, developing, 
and evaluating a learning unit.”* Alberty sees this organization of resources 
as a means of promoting unit teaching on the junior and senior high-school 
levels. 

This writer* recently completed a study of the role of the resource unit 
in the curriculum reorganization of a number of junior. and senior high 
schools in an effort to evaluate its effectiveness. For the purposes of the investi- 
gation, the resource unit was defined as a teacher-planned series of suggestions 
centered in some broad problem, topic, or area of experience and organized 
to serve as a source of ideas, materials, and procedures to help a teacher in pre- 
planning learning experiences. 

Distinction was made between a resource unit and a teaching or learning 
unit. The former one was viewed as a source of teacher preplanning for many 
learning units. It is designed, in other words, by teachers for teacher use. This 
distinction is an important one. 

THE RESOURCE UNIT IN PRACTICE 

Twenty-six schools, junior and senior high, in five geographical areas— 
Denver, Colorado; Hartford County, Maryland; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania; and in the state of Michigan—were selected from a 
number of schools using organizations of resources meeting the writer’s defini- 
tion of a resource unit. In addition to an examination and evaluation of the 
resource units in use, visitation in the schools constituted an important step 
in the study. 


1 Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


1947. P. 250. ; 
2Klohr, Paul R. A Study of the Role of the Resource Unit in the Curriculum Reorganization of 


Selected Secondary Schools. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1948. 
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First-hand observations of the teaching-learning process resulting from 
the use of resource units were made, and all phases of the total curriculum of 
the schools were scrutinized. To supplement these observations, interviews 
with one hundred and seventy-seven teachers, administrators, supervisrs, 
curriculum directors, and core co-ordinators were held. 

From this intensive “case study” investigation, a number of general:za- 
tions with respect to the role of the resource unit may be drawn. Some of ‘he 
more significant of these for administrators in the secondary schools are: 

1, The use of resource units in secondary schools tends to promote vnit 
teaching procedures and wider teacher-student planning. 

2. Resource units may be used to enrich and vitalize teaching in subjcct- 
matter fields as well as to guide the development of learning experiences tat 
cut across traditional subject lines. 

3. A series of resource units may serve effectively as a structure outlining 
the scope of a core curriculum or a general education or common learnings 
area of the curriculum. 

4. The most effective resource units tend to be those developed co-oper- 
atively by groups of teachers and administrators for their own use in individ- 
ual schools. 

5. The development of resource units in a secondary school constitutes a 
significant step in a curriculum reorganization procedure. 

6. The co-operative development of resource units provides many oppor- 
tunities for in-service growth of a school staff. 


ORGANIZATION OF A RESOURCE UNIT 

In view of the significant role the resource unit is demonstrating it can 
play in our junior and senior high schools, one might well ask: “What is 
the content of a good resource unit?” There is, of course, no set formula that 
may be followed, for the function it serves and the school-community in which 
it is to be used are both factors in defining its content and shaping its organi- 
zation. However, the investigation described in this writing reveals a number 
of common elements in resource units judged to be effective. These compo- 
nents are listed here in order of their relative value as rated by teachers and 
administrators. A well-organized, effective zesource unit for use in the sec- 
ondary school incorporates: 

1. A wealth of suggested learning experiences—many more than any one 
teacher working with a group of pupils could possibly undertake to carry out, 
thereby providing guidance yet encouraging teacher-student planning. 

2. A survey of possible ways to evaluate the suggested learning expei- 
iences—here, the study revealed, the resource units in use were weakest. 
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-. A carefully selected bibliography and list of teaching aids—in the 
bibliography, the titles appropriate for teacher as well as student use should _ 
be li ied and should carry annotations, 

:. A stimulating presentauon of the scope of the problem area with which 
the init deals—this scope to show the significance of the problem, the issues 
invo ved, and its relation to other problems. 

>. A formulauon of the philosophy underlying the resource unit and a 
sta nent of the specific objectives—the objectives that might give direction 
to the learning experiences developing cut of its use in the classroom. 

». Suggestions to the teacher for using the resource unit—a brief descrip- 
tion of a typical learning unit that might develop with a group of pupils and 
suggestions of possible “leads” to other learning units. 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
USES THE COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 73) 


to serve a neglected area of public responsibility would accomplish its pur- 
pose and bring about its own termination. Until that time, boys and girls, 
under the direction of the school, can gain valuable vocational guidance 


service from people in their communities on a volunteer basis. 

Plans, programs, schemes for helping young workers to gain a maxi- 
mum of educational and personal benefit from their work experience must 
be adapted to the need in each specific community under prevailing economic 
conditions. Both school authorities and community leaders must accept re- 
sponsibility for working together to bring. about conditions which will be of 
greatest possible assistance to pupils. When the school is not equipped to ren- 
der proper vocational guidance to pupils, every effort should be bent to 
change the school pregram to bring about the inclusion of these services. 
Meanwhile, pupils, teachers and counselors should work together to organize 
the community to render the best possible guidance services on a volunteer 
basis. 
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The Development of an Intramural 


Program 


GEORGE M. LUND 


HE word “intramural,” translated literally, means within the walls, 

being derived from the Latin words intra, meaning within, and mur. 
alis, meaning walls. The term intramural sports, as explained by Mitchell, 
has become accepted as the proper designation for all competitive and recre- 
ative sport which takes place within the walls of an institution.’ 

Also, the term “extramural” has evolved and refers to competition be- 
tween intramural teams or individuals from one school and intramural teams 
or individuals from another school. Louis E. Means, Director of Intramural 
Sports at the University of Nebraska, states: 

Extramural athletics offers a splendid medium for the greater expansion of 
competitive values to large sections of the student body not usually proficient 
enough to make the varsity teams. It also permits inclusion of many sports and 
activities not usually found in the varsity program.” 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF INTRAMURAL ‘SPORTS 
‘Early Stages 
The intramura! sports, as used in the American schools, represent a 
very recent and rapid development. They did not have a place in the early 
colonial era as the younger generation of that day was kept busy clearing 
the forest, building the homes, and performing other tasks necessary for 
economic survival. In the first schools of that period, the emphasis was on 
scholastic achievement, and it was not deemed necessary to include any phys- 
ical education in the curriculum. According to Rice: 


The aim of the grammar school was not to fit the pupils for immediate partici- 
pation in society. Its subject matter was very foreign to the society of the time, 


1 Mitchell, Elmer D. Intramural Sports. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc. 1439. P. 1. 
2Means, Louis E. The Organizing and Administration of Intramural Sports. St. Louis, Missouri: 


The C. V. Mosby Company. 1949. P. 303. 
Mr. Lund is a teacher and coach in the Sweet Home School, Sweet Home, Orezon. 
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ut it led to°the careers of doctor, lawyer, or minister. The educational method 
ind spirit and aim were hostile to the idea of physical education or even play." 
't was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that the Americar 
schools began to copy the English idea of sports, and it was still later that 
the original American pattern of competitive sports came into being. The 
desire to play has always existed, and the powerful urge could not long be 
sup; ressed even by the strict schoolmasters of this period. Voltmer and Ess- 
linger have this to say about the early origin of sports in America: 
There is ample evidence that boys participated im various sports in our early 
American schools despite the obstacles in the form of hostile teachers and the 


Puritan philosophy of the sinfulness and foolishness of play. As educational insti- 
tutions multiplied and the school population increased, informal play activities 


among students expanded.‘ 

Under these restricted conditions in the early schools, the pupils banded 
themselves together into what were known as sport clubs and played their 
games during their free time. These clubs, formed between 1850 and 1860, 
were the first type of organized American athletics of an intramural nature. 
By 1869 such sports as rowing, football, baseball, and track were being 
played in the leading schools. It was not long after that interschool compe- 
tition began. Although the interscholastic athletic program became very pop- 
ular, it did not take the place of the intramural program as the boys who 
were not skilled enough to play in the varsity teams could still enjoy com- 
petitive games. 

The period of student control became strongest between 1900 and 1914, 
and, as the program continued developing, it was necessary for the school 
faculty finally to acknowledge intramural sports as a part of the physical edu- 
cation program. The first schools to organize intramural programs were 
Ohio State and Michigan Universities in 1913. 

Intramurals came to the attention. of the American Research Society in 
1915, and a committee was formed to investigate the program. The report 
presented by this committee had a great deal to do with the spread of the 
intramural program during this period. As stated in the report: 

The general purpose of this committee was to determine and compare’ the 


present standing and progress of intramural sport in colleges and universities, 
to spread information concerning same, and to aid its continued sound develop- 


ment. 


3 Rice, Emmett A. 4 Brief History of Physical Education, New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 





. 1929. P. 147. 
4Voltmer, Edward F., and Esslinger, Arthur A. The Organization and Administration of Physical 


ition. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1946. P. 252. 
5 Wilce, J. W. ‘Report of the Committee on Intramural Sports, Athletic Research Society. American 


hy ical Education Review, 23:197, April, 1918. 
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After the initial success of intramural programs at Michigan and Ohio 
State, many of the other leading schools followed, and by 1916 Illinois, Ore. 
gon, and Texas had extensive intramural programs. One of the reasons 
for the early success of the school-sponsored intramurals was that the ath- 
letic departments soon saw in intramurals a training ground for vsrsity 


material. 
During World War I, great emphasis was placed on mass compe'itive 


sports as an important part of the service training program. Following the 
war, great strides were made in intramurals, and the 1918 to 1920 pcriod 
saw the start of the great boom in competitive athletics. 

In 1925 the intramural program was initiated into the secondary schools, 
and by 1930 the movement was well under way. At first the high-schooj 
programs were a very loosely organized free-play type. This is still charac- 
teristic of many secondary-school programs. Some of the reasons for this 
condition have been: (a) the facilities and equipment were inadequate, (b) 
the instructor had more concern for interschool athletics, or (c) the instruc. 
tor had not been properly trained to supervise a complete program. 

Recent Developments 

In 1933 and during the ensuing depression years, the government author- 
ized Federal aid for the construction of new facilities such as gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, tennis courts, and play fields. This made it possible to ex- 


pand intramural programs everywhere. Means points out: 

Beginning in the late 1930’s, the rapid changes in industrialization, science 
and invention, pressure of labor unions, and periods of unemployment have 
brought the American public ‘face to face with much shorter working hours. This 
in turn places a strain and responsibility on modern education, demanding that 
future citizens be taught hobbies, sports, recreation, and interests that will satis- 


factorily prepare them for the new leisure.° 
The intramural program has increased its number of activities to meet 


this challenge. Co-recreational intramurals such as. hiking, canoeing, picnics, 
and field trips have been organized. The program has expanded to the point 
where it has become necessary to extend the activity to the week end. 

Recent trends also point toward closer supervision with safeguards set 
up for the health of the individual through adequate medical examinations, 
pre-tournament conditioning requirements, and skills taught to the pupils to 
give them greater enjoyment from the activity. A stronger emphasis has been 
placed on sports with a carry-over value such as tennis and golf. One of the 
aims of the intramural program is to develop an interest in activities that 
can be enjoyed in later life. 


® Means, Louis E. Op. cit., p. 14. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the intramural program are numerous, but they can 

be assified into four general groupings. The program of sports for all has 

as is aim the preparation of the pupil to meet the conditions of life today 
by contributing to his physical, social, moral, and mental development. 


Ph. sical Development 

One of the first steps in the intramural program is to give each pupil 
a complete physical examination to detect any physical defects. The compe- 
ten: instructor will then direct the individual into the type of activity that 
wili strengthen his particular weakness. Before the pupil participates in 
any game, he should go through a training period which will serve not only 
to make him proficient in the activity but also to condition his body. Since 
there is such a variety of activity offered in the intramural program, it is 
possible to develop endurance, co-ordination, and agility and to strengthen 
the large muscles of the body. For example, the upper part of the body is 
developed through such activities as wrestling, boxing, swimming, and tug- 
of-war, while the lower body is conditioned by such sports as football, basket- 
ball, and track. 

Social Development 

Intramural athletics offer the opportunity for the social development of 
the individual through playing on a team, making social contacts, and de- 
veloping leadership. It is generally recognized that the varsity player devel- 
ops a companionship with his fellow teammates simply by being on the 
squad, but only a few can enjoy this experience. On the other hand, the 
intramural program offers the same kind of socializing experience to a far 
greater number. This social development through the intramural program 
is ably stated by Washke: 

The participants need not even know each other by name, and they may not 

even be conscious of a desire for human companionship. All that is needed is a 

willingness to get into the game on a play level; the beneficial results of partici- 

pation including socialization follow as a matter of course. Names are exchanged, 
acquaintanceships are formed, appointments for other games are made, congenial 
groups are built up, and often lasting friendships are developed." 

The goal of an intramural team is to win the games or contests it par- 
ticipates in, but, at the same time, to maintain mutual respect and good will 
as a result of the friendly rivalry. One of the few requirements for eligibil- 
ity in this program is good sportsmanship. This is constantly being stressed 

7 Washke, Paul R. ‘‘Some Objectives of Intramurals.” The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
19:87, February, 1939. 
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because it is of great value to the individual in his school associations and in 
later life. 
As Jacobson and Reavis point out, intramural participation develops 
leadership and initiative in the pupils.” There are managers, team capt:)as 
and officials who all share in the administration of the program. The various 
duties of these leaders can be shifted until each member particpating in the 
program has at one time or another enjoyed this experience. 
Moral Development 
The modern American home allows the pupil much freedom aticr 
school hours. Therefore, it is necessary for the school to provide activitics 
that will help him come into contact with elements which are conducive to 
good character building. The pupil should develop some leisure-time pursuits 
for use in later life. Tennis and golf are examples of activities learned in the 
intramural program that can be enjoyed many years after leaving school. 
According to Draper and Smith, intramural athletics contribute to the 
moral development of the boy by providing ethical training of a positive 
nature. Also, by physical exertion, the sex strain is eased.” 
Mental Development 


Competitive athletics offer an opportunity for mental alertness, keen- 
ness of discernment, promptness of decisions, and general intellectual initia- 


tive. These characteristics are necessary for success both in school and after 
graduation. There have been studies made that show a correlation between 
intramural participation and scholastic attainment. 

Physical activity can aid a great deal in maintaining good mental health, 
which has become a problem in our complex modern world. According to 


Means: 
Physical play, even short periods of it, will discharge the tension that this 


complicated matter of present-day living stores up. Even though the attics of our 


brains will again become filled with pent-up emotions and feelings, we can turn 
again and again to the safety valve of exercise which will keep us out of trouble, 


prevent complexes, and carry us through rough and stormy seas.” 
ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The ideal organization for a smaller high school is the centralized plan. 
This consists of a director who is assisted by student managers, team cap- 
tains, and officials. 

§ Jacobson, Paul B., and Reavis, William C. Duties of School Principals. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


Inc. 1941. P. 329. 
® Draper, Edgar Marian, and Smith, George Mimms, Intramural Athletics and Flay Days. New York: 


A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc. 1930. P. 18. 
30 Means, Louis E. op. cit., p. 18. 
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Ad ninistraion 
e intramural director should be either the gymnasium teacher or an- 


ot!-r member of the physical education department who has had some spe- 
ciz! training in this field. He is responsible for the entire program and must 
in‘egrate the work of this department with that of the entire school. The 
ci-ector should be a capable administrator. The work of operating an intra- 
meral program brings innumerable details which must be attended to if 
schedules are to be made without conflict and if the most use is to be ob- 
tained from the facilities available. It is necessary for the director to have 
a general knowledge of all sports rather than an intricate knowledge of coach- 
ing techniques. 

The duty of the student manager is to act as an assistant to the direc- 
tor. Under proper supervision, the student manager can be given such tasks 
as assigning officials, drawing schedules, and checking participation. He 
acts as a link between the director of the department and the pupils par- 
ticipating. According to-Lindwall, the managers should: 

1. Be alert and efficient 
Be responsible and co-operative 
Be dependable and prompt 


Be of real service 
List all duties, learn them, and remember them 
. anticipate the wishes of coaches and provide the desired articles before they 


are suggested as necessary or desirable.” 
Team captains are the representatives of the various units that enter the 


intramural leagues and tournaments. They should attend all meetings called 
by the director. Their responsibilities include: (a) entering the team in var- 
ious sports, (b) notifying team members of date, place, and time of each 
contest, (c) being familiar with all eligibility rules, and (d) seeing that team 
records are kept. 

The officials necessary for an intramural program can be selected from 
varsity members. Coaches should be co-operative in the assigning of varsity 
players for officials as this experience enables the player to learn the rules 
and regulations and to become acquainted with their application in game 
situations, The proper selection of officials cannot be over-emphasized as poor 
officiating can ruin a program quicker than any other administrative device. 

It is a good policy to hold a meeting before each tournament with the 
director, team captains, and officials all present to discuss the interpretation 
of game rules. In this way all members can arrive at a common understand- 
ing, and many bitter disagreements can be avoided. 
, Wis.: Manitowoc Public Schools, 1938. P. 45. 
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Units of Competition 


During the early development of intramural athletics, the Committe: on 


Intramural Sports of the Athletic Research Society formed the basis for 
intramural playing units. Before this time, team organization was weak, «nd, 
therefore, the program could not be efficiently administered. In the ‘igh 
school of today, there are many possibilities for division into compet'tive 
units. Among these are gymnasium classes, grades, residential distr'cts, 
clubs, departments, and home rooms. The home-room type of organiza:ion 
will fit into the administrative schedule of most high schools. In this ‘ype 
of division, the groups remain together for at least a semester and, thereiore, 
are ideal as competitive units because loyalties and rivalries can be so well 
stimulated. Each home room also contains a bulletin board which the direc- 
tor can use to good advantage for posting all notices pertaining to the pro- 
gram. 
Methods of Organizing Participation 

There are several plans of organizing participation in the intramural 
program. The most satisfactory types are the league plan, the elimination 
tournament, and the meet plan. Most programs include regular league com- 
petition in each of the major sports. In track and swimming, the meet 
plan is used to good advantage. Individual champions of such sports as 
boxing, tennis, and horseshoes can be determined by the elimination tourna- 
ment plan. In many schools, it may be desirable to hold elimination tourna- 
ments after league play has ended in the major team sports. 
Awards and Recognition 

Although the fun of play and competition should be the greatest in- 
centive for participation in the intramural program, some type. of award or 
recognition given to the team which has been most successful adds motiva- 
tion. The human desire for recognition is natural. These awards do not need 
to be expensive and should be few in number; one for each major team 
sport is all that is necessary. Individual champions may receive only pub- 
licity in the school paper or recognition before a school assembly for their 
efforts. 

SUMMARY 

Intramurals have a typically democratic background, having risen from 
insignificance to the prominent place they now hold in the physical edu- 
cation world. One of the reasons for the rise in importance of the program is 
that it offers a wide variety of activities which appeal to everyone. At the 
same time it keeps the body in good condition, develops sportsmanship in 
those participating, provides wholesome leisure time pursuits, aids in devel- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Th: Unit Plan of Instruction 


T. L. WALTERS 


HE unit plan has withstood the humble beginnings, the publicity, 

the changes, and the criticism of the past twenty some years. It stands 
today as one of the outstanding contributions to subject-matter presentation. 
This feeling may have been aided by the approach of Gestalt psychology, 
which reiterates the very essence of the unit plan. Several of the other crea- 
tions, which were designed to produce desirable changes in educational pro- 
cedures, have not fared so well. Probably their fate was sealed because toc 
many adopted them without checking to see if they were congruent with their 
philosophy. Or perhaps, some administrator in a typical Prussian way said 
“You do it the way I tell you—and no questions why—and furthermore, no 
back talk.” 

It is interesting to note that since the early twenties we have organized 
our entire school system in terms of units. Of course, they are the large units 
of work in various subject fields. These large units have been broken down 
into smaller units which go to make up the course. It is with this last type of 
unit that this article will concern itself. 

Grizzell* defines the unit as “a series of activities or experiences, vicar- 
ious or personal, the performance of which will develop the ability of level of 
mastery indicated in the central objective.” There are numerous other defini- 
tions, but it suffices to say that other definitions center about units of in- 
struction, units of understanding, units of thought, units of work, and drill. 

The unit plan depends upon the teacher for its inception, direction, and 
completion. This demands that the teacher be one who has a definite philos- 
ophy of life and a wide background of experience as well as a technique of 
tcaching. The teacher must provide suitable situations for promoting these ac- 
tivities and experiences through the pupil or the community. The teacher 


1Grizzell, E. D. American Secondary Education. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1937. P. 130. 
Mr. Walters is associated with the Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, 


P -nnsylvania. 
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must also see that individual differences are considered. These which ovght to 
_ be considered, according to Risk,’ are: individual capacity and understanding, 
special ability and personality, specific abilities and skills, and interests. The 
limit of caring for the individual differences will be determined by tiie end 
oz use to be made of these particular items in accordance with the activities 
used. Let it be said that, no doubt, the best way to provide for ind vidual 
differences is through differentiated assignments. There is always a <langer 
when providing for individual differences that we may go too far in (nis di- 
rection and sacrifice the group. And, again, maybe the group may b« over. 
emphasized. It is the happy medium of these two which we must fol'ow if 
our society is to continue to exist. In thinking further of individual differ. 
ences, one should not plan too minutely because, frequently, individu:! dif- 
ferences are sacrificed when this occurs. At all times the activities, under the 
direction of the teacher, must consider social integration and differentiation, 
as well as growth in appreciation. 


VARIATION IN PLANS | 

The unit plan has several versions. Among these versions are the Motti- 

son plan, which stresses “mastery technique.” Subject-matter unit is another 
type. The latter type assumes a mature level of thought and stresses habits 
of learning and mastery. The center of interest is a third type of plan. This is 


similar to the Morrison plan, but it considers units of work from an important 
project standpoint. (These prospects are usually a real creative activity.) An- 
other type of the plan is the unit of adaptation. Here a given life situation is 
contributed to by the activity engaged in by the learner in his participation in 
the unit. 

It is agreed that, despite different versions, the unit plans have the fol- 
lowing in common: first and foremost, planning. It is in this that the unit 
plan may surpass other methods, for one must consider the larger aims and 
objectives of the course in the planning. Planning might involve locating 
units, selecting possible units, and defining the unit. It is this beginning of 
reflective thinking that makes for a more scientific approach. A second com- 
mon tendency is that they all involve, as Risk * calls them, “pupil work units.” 
Certainly this involves or implies pupil participation, which is essential if the 
plan is to be successful. All units must fit into life’s experiences. All plans 
must allow for any type of presentation which will aid in achieving the desired 
results and for the evaluation of their accomplishments. 

2 Risk, T. M. Principles and Practices in the Secondary School. New York: American Book Co. 1941. 


P. 291. 
3 Ibid, p. 287. 
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INITIATING THE UNIT PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 
‘: must be assumed that the unit procedure is a good one at the start and 
that he teacher is skilled in handling it. This fact will make it possible for 
the :rinicipal or supervisor to aid in improving instruction by helping to refine 
techniques, so that the teacher may be skilled in this procedure. It is very 
important for the high-school. principal or’ the vocational school director to be 
some or all teachers before the unit plan can effectively be adopted. 
Frequently special devices are used to further the cause of the unit or to 
initiate a unit. Such devices may be either teacher or pupil or administratively 
inspired, Some special devices used are: assembly programs, bulletin boards, 
demonstrations or exhibits, charts, motion pictures, excursions, stories, slides, 
community interest, daily newspaper, experimentation, contribution of pupils, 
talks by visitors, or vacation experiences. When it is mentioned that all of 
these items may be used to initiate units, it is well to see that there must be 
a definite form of activity, not just any activity for activity’s sake. This fact 
may be particularly helpful to instructors in small schools. Clouser, Robinson, 
and Neely ‘ have good criteria for activity, which it would be well to keep in 
mind. They suggest that: (1) “the activity be interesting to the children and 
grow out of their experiences cr background”; (2) “it should be within the 
range of satisfactorily accomplishing it, and yet complex enough to challenge 
the pupil”; (3) “it should lead into further activities and present a variety of 
real problems”; (4) “it should be rich in content, full of meaning, and pro- 
vide genuine possibilities for change-and growth”; (5) “it should furnish op- 
portunities to the children for real purposeful planning, self direction, and 
evaluation”; (6) “it should furnish real opportunities for creative experiences 
or expression, personal initiative, problem solving, experimental effort, manip- 


~ ulation of materials, and co-operative group endeavor”; and (7) “it should also 


provide for participation by all in various social relationships.” 
PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

Some of the problems which arise as a result of the unit plan are: inter- 
pretation and application, provision for association and concomitant learning, 
pooling interests and efforts, making assignments, preparing and using guide 
or instruction sheets, differentiating assignments, and planning. Questions 
frequently arise in the early stages of using the unit plan. Some of these ques- 
tions are: Does the unit plan do away with recitation? Must there be a release 
cl pupils who have achieved the desired results ahead of others? Can units be 
taught in a definite time schedule? Is it possible to carry more than one unit 


4 Clouser, L. W.; Robinson, W. J.; and Neely, D. L. Educative Experience Through Activity Units. 
(© cago: Lyons and Carnahan. 1932. ° 
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at the same time? Can required material be covered if a unit is used? How 
does one provide for drill? What is the effect of the unit upon disci::line? 
How can the effectiveness of the unit be measured by a principal or <uper- 
visor? Morrison ° answers the first question by saying the recitation is an em. 
inently essential member of the learning teaching cycle. It is this which may 
provide social value to the pupil. The individual’s contribution to the group or 
group approval may be two of the social values. 


Wynne suggests, quite completely, that the class period or recitation time 
be allotted to such things as initiating unit thinking, planning, evalu.:ticn, 
making assignments, development of units, culmination of unit topics, start 
questions, problem solving, oral or written directions, developmental discus. 
sions, study, and individual and group work. Morrison ° also answers the sec- 
ond question by stating that the pupil should keep with the group for the 
sake of “social purposes, genuine interest, and solid self-dependence.” I! the 
group is not maintained, there is the possibility that the pupil may just become 
an “arrogant and conceited exhibitionist.” 


Clouser, Robinson, and Neely‘ seem to have thought through most of 
the remaining questions. They recommend a “flexible time schedule which 
permits lengthening, shortening, shifting, or varying to meet the needs of 
the pupils. The interest, needs, environment, and the course of study will de- 
termine the number of activities to be carried on at one time.” Subject 
matter is not neglected. In fact, it may be injected as the situation arises. The 
whole day may be spent in the activity if the interest and necessity demanded 
this for the completion of a portion of the unit. It is vitally essential to the 
success of the plan that the pupil is trained to handle responsibility and free- 
dom. Perhaps, if the unit permitted it, there should be rules set up by the 
group with appropriate disciplinary measures for infractions. Physical comfort, 
social environment, groupings, choice of leaders, choice of divisions of work, 
provisions for the participation of all, as well as environment will influ- 
ence discipline problems. Interpretation of results may be accomplished by 
providing a treatment of objectives and showing proof that they are being 
achieved by the individual. Tests, records, graphs, and individual or group 
achievement will provide evidence for this. Even samples of the student’s work . 
will serve this purpose. The teacher may point to accomplishments in personal 
growth, such as desirable attitudes toward the school. This last cannot be ac- 
complished unless we build a respect for institutions which are to last. 

5 Morrison, H. C. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: University of Chicago 
ress. 1931. 


6 Ibid. 
7 Op cit, Chap 1. 
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AN EXPERIENCE 

‘hat the above is not just a list of mere statements, I offer the following 
expe ience which I shall never forget. This experience took place in a demon- 
straton school which I was privileged to observe. The unit plan was the 
proc dure used tor the teaching of this group of pupils in a summer school 
sessicn. The larger unit selected for the six weeks wag “King Arthur and the | 
Kni. hts of the Round Table.” It was divided into sub-units on a core curric- 
ulur) basis. First it was decided that there should be a reading of this topic 
to fiid out what the story and details were. Needless to say, each pupil read 
the tory eagerly; and, of course, it was found in this exercise that some pu- 
pils needed help in reading, writing, and spelling. Remedial instruction was 
given in the afternoon. In unusual cases, outside help was also given. 

One of the sub-units was the building of King Arthur’s table to the exact 
size. Here a knowledge of mathematics was needed, so everyone set aside 
everything else to learn the necessary calculations to build the table. When the 
oilcloth table was constructed, each knight’s name had to be printed on it, 
just as the original had been. Who was the one to do this printing? “Jack,” 
who had been branded as almost feeble-minded by the teachers of the regular 
day school, was chosen. It had been agreed in the teacher-pupil planning that 
the one who did the most for the group was to be King Arthur. This so-called 
“feeble minded” lad was also selected to be the king because of his outstanding 
contribution to the group. A decidedly noted change from a depressed indi- 
vidual to an active and interested and important individual was noted in him. 
And, of course, it finally went to his head. One day he did something which 
he shouldn’t have done. The group had already voted the penalty—removal 
from office for a certain number of days, and only good deeds to reinstate the 
individual. “Jack” was reinstated—and not removed from office again. Was 
this discipline effective and lasting? The answer is too obvious. 

At the end of the six weeks, all of the pupils had gained in what they 
were deficient and had had a wonderful experience which might never have 
been afforded them if the unit plan had not been used. Literally hundreds of 
visitors had witnessed real education and had hesitated to leave at the end of 
the observation period. They eagerly returned the next day in order not to 
miss anything in the procedure. The teacher was plied with questions as to 
how she was ever able to control the twenty some youngsters so well and 
easily, She received the plaudits of the crowd. Had she benefited? Perhaps 
more teachers would be thrilled about their teaching if they had the results 
o! this person. Let us not claim all of this for the plan. The teacher's person- 
ality and energy and mental capacity, as well as her resourcefulness, were 
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certainly big factors in this successful teaching experience. It must be noted, 
however, that at no time was the teacher’s dominance observed in this c!.ss, 

In a procedure of this type, many traditions fall and the words “super. 
visory” and “directed” take on a real meaning. The chief study tool in high 
school, reading, is now-an intensive and an extensive exercise. Furthermo:e, in- 
telligent self-direction toward an end product is clearly evident on the ptt of 
the pupil in this type of educational planning. This implies, however, that 
before the unit plan can be adopted there must be a previous educationz! per- 
iod in which these skills are formed. It is when this is done and planning and 
thinking accompany this’ preapproach that one may truly say that all parties 
leatrn—the pupil, the teacher, the administrator, and the public at large. Indi- 
vidual differences are cared for, especially if one uses, for each pupil, the 
procedure that Morrison * suggests for the “problem case.” One will also find 
that, in this plan, there is some particular attention given to all the other 
aims, as well as to methods, of American education. 

When one reads of the mental excursions along the unit trail, one can 
not help feeling that an understanding of this procedure gives not only an in- 
sight as to the desired results from the other procedures which have been 
used, but also an insight as to the real training of the pupil. This excursion 
has also provided us with a new and pleasant educational horizon for the fu- 
ture; namely, that the “casual methods will be replaced by systematic pro- 
cedures in the hands of highly trained teachers, who are governed and led by 
still more highly trained executives and boards of control.” ° 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 84) 
cping mental alertness, and teaches the individual activities which can be 
enjoyed in later life. 

The ideal type of organization for the smaller high school is the central- 
ized plan in which one person is directly responsible for the administration 
of the program. To insure success, voluntary assistance in the form of stu- 
dent leaders and officials has been advocated. The activities which are pcpu- 
lar with pupils in other schools are a good basis for the selection of sports 
to be included in the program. It is wise to give instruction in sports 
which may be enjoyed in later life, such as volleyball, handball, tennis, and 
golf. Intramurals should have a part in every high-school program to give 
every pupil an opportunity for participation in competitive sports. 


8Op cit. P. 618. 
® Morrison. Op cit. P. 611. 
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Selected Sources of Occupational 


Information 







THOMAS E. CHRISTENSEN 









UIDANCE is becoming more and more recognized as essential to the 
G effective operation of the secondary-school program. The day was when 
many schools gave little attention to giving guidance to its pupils. Today, 
however, the number of schools having guidance programs is steadily de- 
creasing; yet a study by the U.S. Office of Education reports in an article in 
the October, 1948, issue (page 69) of THe Buttetin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals that only 4,168 out of 26,000 secondary 
schools claims to have any kind of guidance provisions. Existing pregrams 
are now being rapidly expanded to include one or more persons in charge 
of the program who are specifically trained for the work. With this expansion 
comes the demand by those in charge of the program for source materials. 
In an effort to give as helpful aids ‘as possible in brief form, the following 
material has been prepared with the idea to present general sources rather 


than specific ones. 

















FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Most Federal departments and agencies publish occupational informa- 
tion. It is often difficult to locate this material because it is assembled for 
purposes other than supplying occupational information. Some material is 
available free of charge from the issuing agency. Most must be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. No free 
publications are distributed by the Superintendent of Documents. 

How to find out what has been published 
1. Purchase or consult in a public library the United States Government Man- 
ual (issued annually), for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


















Acknowledgment is given to Emery Kennedy, Pittsburgh State Teachers College, Kansas; Robert 

H. ppock, New York University, New York; and Walter Greenleaf, United States Office of Education, for 
their suggestions as to sources of occupational information. 

Dr. Christensen is Director of Guidance Services, Worcester Public Schools, Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts. 
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Washington 25, D.C., $1.00. It contains the current names and adc‘resses 
of governmental personnel from whom information on publications of 
particular documents may be secured. 


. Write to Superintendent of Documents. Ask to be placed on nailing 


list to receive the free Selected List of United States Government:: Pub. 
lications. This list describes occupational information and nonoccup.‘ional 
information materials. It is arranged alphabetically. It lists new publica. 
tions and new reprints of old publications and is issued semimonth| .. 


. For a complete listing of all United States Government publication: sub- 


scribe to Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publicsions, 
Yearly subscription is $3.00. This lists publications for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, publications available at issuing offices, and those 
published for official use only. Each issue lists all publications reccived 
during the previous month. It includes an alphabetical list of bureaus and 
agencies issuing publications. It shows those publications which have 
been sent to depository libraries. Order by Catalog No. MC49. Also 
available in reference libraries. 


. Secure from the Superintendent of Documents the following price lists 


(no charge for lists). These price lists serve as bibliographies. They help 
you to know what has been published within the last few years by the 
Government Printing Office and what the prices of the publications are. 


No. 19—Army. Veteran’s affairs. 

No. 70—Census. Statistics of population, manufactures, agriculture, 
and occupations. 

No. 71—Children’s Bureau. 

No. 33—Labor. Child labor, women workers, wages, workmen’s in- 
surance, and compensation. 

No. 10—Laws. Federal statutes and compilations of laws on various 
subjects. 

No. 6—List of Field Manuals and Technical Manuals. 

No. 33a—Occupations. 

No. 31—United States Office of Education and other publications 
relating to education. 


. Write to particular government departments for their current catalogs. 
See United States Government Manual for addresses. The catalogs of the 
following departments are most useful for occupational information pur- 
poses: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Employment Service, and 
the Women’s Bureau. These catalogs list publications and prices. 
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6. Consult local or field offices of Federal departments. See your local or 
r-gional headquarters telephone directory for addresses. These offices will 
furnish information on specific occupations or on governmental regula- 
ons affecting working conditions. 


Ho: to obtain publications from the Superintendent of Documents 
Vrite to Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. and 

. Give the name of the publication desired, the number or designation, 
and the issuing office or branch of government. Inclose your check, pos- 
tal note, or postal money order. Send currency at your own risk. Do not 
send stamps or foreign money. Be sure that your remittance accompanies 
vour order. 

2, OR buy coupons in advance from the Superintendent of Dccuments. 
They are 20 for $1.00. Inclose a sufficient number of coupons with your 
request for publications to cover payment. Coupons are accepted as cash 
payment for any government publications. They save time and expense 
of sending a check or money order. Useful for school business depart- 
ments. 

3. OR use the deposit system of ordering. Deposit $5.00 or more with the 
Superintendent of Documents. A deposit number which you use in order- 
ing publications is furnished. There is no need to inclose payments. You 
do not have to know the price of the publication in advance. You order 
by title and ask that it be charged to your account. 


How to secure free publications from issuing agencies 

1. Ask to be placed on the department’s mailing list. The following depart- 
ments maintain mailing lists: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Office of Education, Children’s Bureau, United States Civil Service 
Commission, and the Occupational Information and Guidance Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education. See Government Manual for addresses. 

2. Write directly to the bureau or agency for free publications which are 
listed in the Monthly Catalog. See Government Manual for addresses. 


Selected government publications arranged by departments 

The following publications are illustrative of sources of occupational in- 
formation available from government bureaus. Consult price lists and depart- 
mental catalogs for prices of other items. See Government Manual for ad- 
dresses. Many of. the following items are particularly valuable because they 
lis: pamphlets which give occupational information. 
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1. Agriculture 
a. List of Available Publications 


b. Monthly List of Publications 
2. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

a. Job Descriptions for Wage Studies 
‘ b. Occupational Data for Counselors, Bulletin No. 817 

c. The Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1949 
‘d. Occupational Outlook Bulletins 

e. Publications of Bureau of Labor Statistics, including the serics of 

reports on employment outlook in occupations and industry 
‘f. Selected List of Publications of Bureau of Labor Statistics 


3. Bureau of Labor Standards 
Labor Standards Selected Publications, September, 1948 


4. Children’s Bureau 
a. Occupational Hazards to Young Workers 
b. Which Jobs for Young Workers?* 

5. Commerce 


a. Business Service Check List 
b. List of Department of Commerce Publications of Interes: to 


Small Businesses* 

c. Sixteenth Census of the United States 

d. The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) (Occupational Character- 
istics) ; 

e. List of Selected Publications Issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce* 

. Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Material available on functions, organizations, and recruitment of 

personnel, 


. Interior 
The following bureaus are sources ,of occupational information: 


Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Office of 
Indian Affairs, National Park Service, Fish and Wild Life Serv- 
ice, and Division of Personnel. 


. State 
Material available on functions, organization, recruitment of per- 


_ sonnel, and on American Foreign Service. 
. United States Employment Service. Send for list of Publications. 
a. Dictionary of Occupational Titles—1949 


* Starred items are particularly helpful. 
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b. Job Descriptions 
c. Individual Job Descriptions and Occupational Guides 


d. National Physical Demand pai, 

e. Physical Demands Analysis and Physical Capacities Appraisal 
f. Guide to Counseling Materials 

g. Local Occupational Guides 


10. United States Navy 
Occupational Handbook, Bureau of Naval Personnel, November, 
















serics of 1948, 
ry Il. U. S. Office of Education 
Write for lists of publications available from Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Division. The Annual Report of the Office 
of Education describes publications of the previous year. Many 
are free. 
12. United States Civil Service Commission 
Will furnish, upon request, current announcements of examinations 
and general information about Federal positions. 
13. Veterans Administration 
rest 10 Occupational Outlook Information Series. Pamphlets for each state, 






describing industrial and occupational characteristics, population 
trends, postwar developments, and outlook. Available by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents. 















racter- 
14. Women’s Bureau ° 
n and Publications on employment conditions, trends, and jobs for women. 
PUBLICATIONS OF STATE AND CITY GOVERNMENTS 
Departments and agencies of your own city and state governments pub- 
mt of lish occupational information. See, for example, requirements for securing 
teaching positions in your city. Requests should be made to have your school 
or agency placed on mailing lists of city and state departments. Write to 
tion: ary : 
» of each department individually. Consult local telephone directory and telephone . 
&. directory of your state capital for addresses (under the names of your city 
and state). Among the city and/or state departments that might be included 
are: board of education, civil service commission, state department of edu- 
wil cation, state department of vocational education, state department of occupa- 
tional information and guidance, state department of vocational rehabilita- 





tion, state department of agriculture, state employment office, public library, 
beard of health, and state department of labor and industries. The following 
publications are illustrative of those available from some of the state employ- 






ment offices: 
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. Labor Market Outlook, New York State Employment Service, Albany, 
N. Y. 

. Massachusetts State Inventory of Job Openings, Division of Employ:nent 
Security, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Occupational Guide Series, Michigan Unemployment Commission, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Bibliographies in book form are of assistance in initiating an occupa- 
tional library. However, many items listed in them frequently become out 
of print. They, of course, cannot supply information about current puilica- 
tions. The annual and periodical bibilographies are most useful in keeping 
in touch with current publications. They contain only selected publications. 
Books Containing Bibliographies 
1. Billings, M. L. Group Methods of Studying Occupations. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Co., 1941, pp 475-507. 
*2. Forrester, Gertrude. Occupations, A Selected List of Pamphlets. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue. $2.50. (1948) 
. Forrester, Gertrude. Methuds of Vocational Guidance. Boston: D. C. 
Heath Co., pp. 442-456. 
. Practical Handbook for Counselors. Chicago, Science Research Associates. 
1945. 
. Shartle, C. L. Occupational Information. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
pp. 81-94. 
. Smith, Glen E. “Sources of Information and Assistance” in A Basic Text 
for Guidance Workers. New York: Prentice-Hall, pp. 448-522. 
. Yale, John R. How to Build an Occupational Library, (revised edi- 
tion) Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1946. 
Annual and Periodical Bibliographies 
*1. Counselor's Information Service. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington 1, D. C. 
. Coded Check List of Selected References. Chronicle Press, Moravia, N. Y. 
. Education Index. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 
. Guidance Index. Scienze Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois, $4.00 per 
year. ; 
. Occupational Index. Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey, $5 
per year. 
. Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 


— 


* Starred items are particularly helpful. 
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Bibi: ographies Issued by State Departments of Education 


A number of the state departments have issued comprehensive bibliog- 


raphies. A few illustrations are as follows: 


1. 


pS 


A Guide to Occupational Information, Connecticut State Department of 


Guidance, Hartford, Connecticut. 
List of Free and Inexpensive Pamphlet Materials on Occupations. State 


Department of Education, Boise, Idaho. 


. Guidance Services Reference Manual of Occupational Information Mate- 


rials. West Virginia Guidance Services, Charleston, West Virginia. 


. Write to your state department of education, occupational information 


and guidance division, for information on bibliographies issued by your 
state. 


Bibliographies Issued by the United States Office of Education 


1. 


See Occupational Publications, Misc. No 3193, Vocational Division, 
United States Office of Education for a list of bibliographies which have 
been published. 


. Guide to Occupational Choice is the most complete bibliography which 


has been issued by the Office of Education. In addition to a bibliography, 
it contains valuable suggestions for initiating an occupational library. 
Written by Walter Greenleaf, it may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents for 35 cents. 


Miscellaneous Bibliographies 


A variety of other bibliographies have been issued. Those listed below are 


suggestive of those which may be consulted. 


1. 


Basic References for the Guidance Library. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


. Guide to Guidance. Edited by E. M. Milton. Syracuse University Press, 


Syracuse, New York. 


. Hoppock, Robert A. “A Review of New Books and Pamphlets on Occu- 


pations for College Students,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment. Part II, Vol 7, No. 3. 


. Hoppock, Robert A. “Best Books of 1948 in Vocational-Guidance,” THe 


Butietin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington 6, D. C. This list appears annually. 


PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS AND MONOGRAPHS 
The best way to keep in touch with the latest commercial publications -is 


to secure the current catalogs from publishers. Books may be ordered on ap- 


* Starred items are particularly helpful. 
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proval. The most recent street addresses are given, but these are, of course, sub- 

ject to change. 

Book Publishers 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Doubleday and Co., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 286 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 105 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

J. B. Lippincott and Co., 500 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 333 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Row-Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Publishers of Occupational Pamphlets, Monographs, Leaflets, Abstracts 

. Bellman Publishing Co., 83 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

. Commonwealth Book Co., Inc., 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

. The Institute for Research, 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

. Mademoiselle, 122 East 24th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

. McKnight and McKnight, 109 W. Market St., Bloomington, Illinois. 
. Morgan-Dillon & Co., 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

. Occupational Index, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 

. Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. Guidance Chronicle, Moravia, N. Y. 

. Science Research Associates, 228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
. Western Personnel Service, 30 Raymond St., Pasadena 1, California. 


el I a all ee dt de 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


— — 
No — © 


PERIODICALS 
Many periodicals contain occupational information. Most of the periodicals 
listed below have sections which list recent publications received. This is a 
good way to keep in touch with current publications. Many contain critical 
reviews of occupational books and pamphlets. Occupations is especially help- 
ful. Most of these periodicals may be consulted in your public library. Periodi- 
cals valuable for student and/or counselor are indicated. 
.. Career News. Washington, D. C.: B’nai B’rith, 1003 K Street N.W. For 
pupil and counselor. 
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. Domestic Commerce. Washington 25, D. C.: Technical, for counselor. 

. Educational and Psychological Measurement. Baltimore 2, Md.: Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves. For counselor. 

. Employment Service Review. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. For counselor. 

. Every Week. Columbus, Ohio: American Education Press, Inc., 400 S 
Front St., also 1780 Broadway, New York 19. For pupil. 

. Fortune Magazine. New York 20, N.Y.: Time and Life Bldg., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. Publishes an index to occupations and industries described in 
various issues. For counselor and student. 

. Glamour Magazine. New York 12: Glamour Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Ave., For student. Also publishes useful scrapbook. 

. Guidance Chronicle. Moravia, N. Y. Excellent on group methods. For 
counselor, teacher, and pupil. 

. Journal of Applied Psychology. Washington 5, D.C.: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Technical. For 
counselor. 

. Ladies Home Journal. Philadelphia 5: Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square. Also publishes series of occupational studies for sale separately. 
For student. 

. Labor Information Bulletin. Washington 25, D. C.: Department of Labor. 
Technical. For counselor. 

. Mademoiselle. New York 17: Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd St. For student. 

. Monthly Labor Review. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Technical. For counselor. 

. New York Vocational News. New York 19: Federation Employment Ser- 
vice, 67 West 47th St. For counselor. 

. Occupations. Washington 6, D. C.: The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 1424 Sixteenth St., N. W. Carries most pertinent articles. 
‘For counselor. 

. Occupational Medicine. Chicago 10: American Medical Association, 535 
No. Dearborn St. Deals with vocational rehabilitation cases. For counselor. 


icals eh 

a . Psychological Abstracts. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
tical Association, 1515 Mass. Ave., N.W. For counselor. 

elp- 8. Saturday Evening Post. Philadelphia 5: Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 


‘odi- pendence Square. For student. 
. School and College Placement. Philadelphia: Association of School and 
For College Placement, 530 Walnut St., Box 179. For senior high school and 
college students, and for counselor. 
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20. School and Society, New York: School and Society, 525 West 120th St. 
For counselor. 

21. Scholastic. New York 17: Scholastic Publications, 220 E. 42nd St. For 
student. 

. Science Illustrated. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 333 W. 
42nd St. For counselor and student. 

. The Labor Market. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
For counselor. 

. Higher Education. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 
Government Printing Office. For counselor. 

. Occupational Education, New York 16: Occupational Education, 224 
E. 28th. Deals with mentally retarded children. For teachers and coun- 
selors. 

. Personnel Journal. Swarthmore, Penn.: Personnel Journal. For counselors, 

. School Life. Washington 25, D. C.: Government Printing Office. Good 
source of information about recent government publications. For teachers 
and counselors. 

. United States News and World Report. Dayton 1, Ohio: U.S. News and 
World Report, 437 Parker Ave. Good on trends. For counselor. 

29. Woman’s Home Companion. New York 17: Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, 250 Park Ave, For counselor, student and teacher. 
Consult these periodicals in your public library. 


GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS 
Send for Price List 36, Government Periodicals. ‘The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C., will supply it to you free of charge. Lists all 
government periodicals. For counselor. 
TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS—HOUSE ORGANS, EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Trade and professional journals are valuable sources of occupational informa- 
tion. Their “want ads” and “situations wanted” tend to reflect the current 
labor-market situation for certain occupations. House organs and employee 
publications frequently contain pictures of workers and the machines which 
they operate. They also may be useful sources of occupational information 
about the social life of various industrial establishments. Suggestions: 
1. Consult the periodical room of your local library for trade and profes- 
sional journals in which you are interested. 
2. Secure Business Periodicals—Misc. 3148 from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. This free publication lists business publica- 
tions. 
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3, Obtain the List of American Trade Union Journals and Labor Papers 
Currently Received by the Department of Labor Library, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor Library, Washington 25, D. C. 

. Your local Chamber of Commerce will have lists of local house organs and 
employee publications. Most industries will be willing to place your 
school or organization on its mailing list to receive these periodicals. 

. Newspapers often contain information on trends, etc. Want “ads” reflect 
local labor market conditions. All these will be found most helpful and 
informative. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 
Many industrial firms and corporations publish information on occupa- 

tions, industrial processes, jobs, and job. outlook. Write directly to them to 
determine what material is available and how it can be secured. Reports to 
stockholders frequently describe changes in employment policies. Unions are 
also valuable sources of occupational information materials. For example, The 
American Newspaper Guild publishes an annual survey of wages and condi- 
tions in American Newspaper Guild contracts. Directories found in the ref- 
erence rooms of public libraries will supply you with addresses. An inexpen- 
sive directory of labor unions is Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Your telephone 
directory lists local employer and employee organizations. These groups are 
willing in most instances to furnish speakers. Literature and first-hand infor- 
mation from them is an essential part of the occupational information which 
young people must have. Care should be taken that both employer and em- 
ployee or organizations are represented. The organizations listed below are 
illustrative of those which may be consulted and called upon to give assistance 
in providing helpful information. 

1. American Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

. American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Ill. 

. American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.: 

. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

. Dictaphone Corporation, 750 Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

. Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

. National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
Write to the organizations listed below for current information on racial 


discrimination. 
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. National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
. Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. Your State Fair Employment Practice Office. 
. Curriculum in Intergroup Education. National Association of Seconday- 
School Principals, Washington 6, D.C. 
LEGAL REQUIREMENTS AND DEFINITIONS 
Write to various state boards for information on legal requirements for 
entrance into licensed occupations. Law dictionaries furnish legal definitions 
of occupations. The following publications are illustrative of these sources: 
1. Black’s Law Dictionary. Henry Campbell Black, West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
2. Licensed Occupations—A Counselor's Handbook. State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, 1947. 
3. Licenses Required for Workers by the State of New York. University of 
the State of New York, Bureau of Guidance, Albany. October, 1948. 
. Massachusetts State Requirements for Certification in Certain Professions 
and Occupations. Boston Guidance News, Department of Vocational 
Guidance, Boston Public Schools, March, 1948 and June, 1948. 


COMMUNITY SURVEYS 
Community surveys are valuable sources of local occupational information. 

Suggestions for conducting occupational surveys may be found in the follow- 

ing publications: 

1; Occupational Inventory of the Number and Kinds of Jobs in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. The Occupational Planning Committee of the Welfare 
Federation of Ohio, 1946. 

Wilson, E. K. “The Community Occupational Survey.” A Basic Text 
for Guidance Workers. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1947. 

Zapoleon, M. Community Occupational Surveys (Bulletin No. 223) U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


TRENDS, WAGES, HOURS, AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

A wide variety of materials exists on these topics. The following are 
illustrative: 

1, “Labor Market Today”—Monthly Summary, 1616 Eye St., Washington, 


D.C. ; | 
2. Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in the United States. Harold F. 


Clark. Harper and Bros., New York. 
3. Death Rates by Occupations Based on Data of the United States Census 


Bureau. National Tuberculosis Association, New York. 
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4, Occupational Trends—Bellman Publications. Bellman Publishing Co. 
83 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

5, Vccupational Trends in the United States and Recent Occupational Trends. 
Anderson, H. E., and Davidson, P. E., Stanford University Press, Cali- 
fornia. : 

6. Public Affairs Information Service, New York, N.Y. 

7, Publications of National Safety Council, Statistical Division, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

8. Road Maps of Industry. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 

Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Encyclopedias are useful as sources of occupational information. They 
must be supplemented by current data in regard to trends, wages, etc. Con- 
sult especially: 

1. Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance. 2 Volumes. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 

2. Encyclopedia Brittannica and annual Brittannica of the year. 


TEXTBOOKS—MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 

Textbooks are frequently overlooked as sources of occupational in- 
formation. Textbooks for elective high-school subjects and textbooks used 
for preparing learners in the various trades give informaticn on-what has 
to be learned. Merit badge pamphlets issued by the Boy Scouts of America 
belong to this category. The following publications are illustrative: 

. Introduction to Agriculture. James S. Grim, State Teachers College, Kutz- 

town, Penn. Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 1948. 
2. Automobile Maintenance. Kuns-Plumridge. American Technical Society, 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1948. 
3. Bricklaying. U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Bulletin No. 208, Catalog 
No. FS5. 123:208. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1940. 70 cents. 
4. Textbook of Chemistry. Dr. Albert L. Elder, Ewing C. Scott, and Frank 
Canada. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 1948. ‘ 
5. Effective Retail Selling. Baker. American Technical Society, Chicago. 1948. 
6. Modern Practical Accounting. (Elementary) Saliers. American Technical 
Society, Chicago. 1948. 

. Fundamentals of Carpentry. W. E. Durbahn. 2 volumes. American Techni- 
cal Society, Chicago 37, Ill. 1948. 

8. Merit Badge Pamphlets for Dairying, Fingerprinting, Foundry Practice, 
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Journalism, Metal Work, Radio, etc. Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
REPORTS 

Occasionally data secured from career days, interviews, speeches, e’c., 

may be a source of information about a job. Type report and place it in your 

occupational information file. Be sure to give source of information, date, 
and name of person reporting. 

APTITUDE TESTS AND INTEREST INVENTORIES 

Much material has been published concerning the aptitude test scoxes 

necessary for success and the interest inventory scores of people of averaye 

success in a variety of occupations. The following publications are illustrative: 

1. Bennett, George K., and Cruikshank, Ruth. 4 Summary of Mechanical 

Aptitude Tests and A Summary of Clerical Tests. Psychological Corpora- 


tion, New York. 
. Bingham, Walter. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. Harper and Bros., 


New York. 1937. 
. Buros, O. The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, N. Y. 1949. 
. King, Joseph E. Using Tests in the Secondary School, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. December, 1948. 
. Stead, W., and Shartle, C. Occupational Counselling Techniques. Ameti- 
can Book Co., 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
. Stewart, N. “AGCT Scores of Army Personnel Grouped by Occupations.” 
Occupations, Oct., 1947, Vol. XXVI, No. 1. 
. Strong, E. K. Vocational Interests of Men and Women. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, California. 
. Super, Donald E. Sourcebook for Vocational Testing. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1946. 
. Tiffin, J. Industrial Psychology. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Professional and technical organizations are sources for occupational in- 
formation on specific vocations. Many publish vocational monographs. Some 
have information on scholarships and/or fellowship aids. Most of them are 
willing to answer specific questions about occupational information questions 
and other inquiries that usually arise where there is little or no published 
material available. 
How to locate professional and technical organizations 
The following directories are useful for locating the names and ad- 


dresses of professional and technical organizations: 
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1. A Directory of Agencies and Organizations Concerned with Rehabilita- 
ark Ave, tion. New York TIMES, N. Y. 
_ Educational Directory. Part IV. “Educational Associations and Directo- 
ries.” For sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
hes, - 3 Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1949. For sale by the Superintendent of 
ede Documents. Washington 25, D. C. $1.75. Names of organizations listed 
on, date, at end of each section. 
. Trade and Professional Associations of the United States. C. J. Judkins. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


LE ARE OE OBIE IO Hy 


yeh 5. World Almanac. New York World-Telegram, New York. 
age 
Sosa 6. Many occupational pamphlets list professional and/or trade organizations 
olan ad peculiar to a particular occupation. See especially those published by The 
_ Bellman Co. and the Institute Research. 
rpora- 
Illustrations of organizations that can be consulted 
d Bros., The following list is suggestive of the types of organizations that can be 
: consulted when occupational information not otherwise available is re- 
Univer- al 
quired. 
eile . Education—National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
“ . Engineering—American Society for Civil Engineering, 29 West 39th St., 
r, 1948. 
p Oni, New York, N. Y. 
. Home Economics—American Home Economics Association, 535 North 
tions.” Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
F . Medicine—American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
lia cago, Illinois. 
. Nursing—American Nurses Association, Nursing Information Bureau, 
sllece 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N: Y. 
e . Social Work—American Association of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd 


St., New York 10, 'N. Y. 


Topics on which occupational information may be obtained when there is no 
published information available 


al in- 
Some Below is given a list of occupational information problems upon which 
1 are responses have been secured from professional and technical associations. 


Your letter should request information only on those particular topics in which 
you are interested. The topical outline should not be used verbatim. Pertinent 


topics should be incorporated in your letter 
1. Names and descriptions of jobs covered by the activities of your member- 
ad- ship or your immediate organization. 


tions 
ished 
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a. Those which offer reasonably sound employment prospects 

b. Those which offer unusual opportunities 

c. Those which do not offer sound employment and reasons 


(1) Overcrowded 
(2) Too many trained or partially trained persons who will seek «m. 


ployment 
(3) Work activities will be discontinued because of technologicaf 


changes, changes in market demands, ete. 
Research studies or summaries of research studies bearing on above 


points 
e. Pertinent data on number of young people being trained; number retir- 
ing, number dying, number of replacements 
2. Training required for various jobs. 
a. Type of training: on the job or institutional 
b. Location of approved training facilities 
c. Available material on training or course outlines 


3. Desirable personal characteristics for various jobs. 
a. Any research in use of standardized tests in employment selection, 


d. 


training, or promotion? 
b. Any research involving the use of rating scales? 
4. General physical requirements for various jobs. 
a. Is successful participation dependent upon physical strength, agility, 


and dexterity? 

b. Is a great amount of lifting, carrying, climbing, balancing, etc., re- 
quired? 

c. Has a physical demands analysis been made by the U.S.E.S., any gov- 


ernment agency, or any private individual or corporation for any of 


your members? 
5. General working conditions for various jobs. 
a. Is work done inside under shelter; outside without shelter? 
b. Is work done under conditions requiring adjustment to extreme temp- 


erature changes? . 
. Is work done under conditions requiring adjustment to dust, fumes, 


odors, ete.? 
. Is work done under conditions requiring employees to move from 
place to place, to live in temporary housing facilities, to be separated 


from family for considerable period of time, and to live or work in 


foreign countries? 
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6. Methods of hiring, training, promoting, pensioning, etc. 
a. Amount and kind of training required for entrance 
b. Include any available educational manuals and bulletins on pension 
plans, methods of hiring, promoting, etc. 
7. General services available to employees, such as recreational facilities, 
group insurance, etc. ; 


§. Wage or salary expectations. 
a. Average beginning salary for beginning trained or untrained workers 
b. Average salary for competent workers after 5 to 10 years 
c. Wage range for both beginning workers and those that have been em- 
ployed 5 to 10 years 
d. Include any wage studies made by professional or trade organization, 
private individuals or corporations, government agencies 
9. Opportunities for the establishment of small business. 
a. Areas of nation suitable for location 
b. Amount of capital necessary 
c. Amount of equipment and space necessary 
d. Personal requirements 
e. Special plans or arrangements for financing small business 
f. 
g 


Quasi-ownership plans 
. Reputable sources of additional information 





CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

A new citizenship education planning project, financed by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, is being developed at Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
project includes the development of plans and resources for citizenship education in 
schools which will stress practical experience in the rights and obligations of citizen- 
ship and a knowledge of the fundamental principles upon which American democracy 
is founded. The project anticipates that a large variety of pupil activities, involving 
participation in community organizations and activities, will form the basis of labora- 
tory experience for school youth. The present project is being limited to the high 
school and may be further limited in the beginning to a single high-school grade. If 
these try-outs are successful, thesame co-operative procedures will be extended to 
other grade levels. At least one participating teacher for each of eight co-operating 
schools is now working with the staff of the project developing a citizenship educa- 
tion plan to be used in his own classes. President William F. Russell is Director of the 
project and Professor William S. Vincent is Executive Officer. The eight co-operating 
school systems are: South Orange, Bronxville, and Elizabeth, New Jersey; Manhasset, 
Yonkers, and Pearl River, New York; Westport, Connecticut; and Steelton, Pennsyl- 


vania, 
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Gone But Not Forgotten! 


RALPH W. SMITH 


ITH the ever increasing demands upon secondary education, it would 
W seem that the secondary-school administrator dedicated to the job of 
keeping his school abreast with the individual needs of his pupils would 
have a full-time job. If, however, the American public school is to play the 
role it is capable of playing, this will not be enough. 

The conscientious public secondary-schodl administrator must concern 
himself with the problems of yestérday’s students as well as those of the cur- 
rently enrolled. His interest in them must encompass not only their specific 
needs and problems, but also their general progress and adjustment. The 
need for the secondary administrators working closely with the adult schooi 
administrator is rather well established, but he has responsibilities involving 
out-of-school youth over and above their additional training. 

These noninstructional responsibilities fall into two general categories. 
One has to do with studying former pupils and their suggestions for pur- 
poses of evaluation of the school’s program and for curriculum revision; the 
other, with providing them services. 

Reeder’ makes very clear the need for being concerned over former 
students. “The very efficiency of a school system,” he says, “must be evalu- 
ated in terms of the effect upon the pupils.” How can the effect be known 
unless the school investigates pupils who have stopped attending? We say 
that it is the performance of high-school students as citizens that is the 
real test of instruction, but we make almost .no effort to evaluate our effec- 
tiveness at this level. 

More than a decade ago the Report of the Regents* listed the main 


1 Reeder, Ward G. The Fundamentals of Public School Administration. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1941. P. 578. 
2 Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 193%. 


Mr. Smith is Attendance Counselor in the San Diego City Schools Guidance 
Bureau, San Diego, California. 
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services needed by youth. They included citizenship training, guidance, prep- 
ara‘ions for further learning, and recreation. Today’s needs are essentially 
the same and, for the most part, they are still unmet. Another area into 
which the interests and energies of the administrator must flow is that of 
est:blishing and maintaining good relationships with community groups in- 

tervsted in out-of-school youth. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES THE FIRST RESPONSIBILITY 

The high-school administrator’s best method of discharging his first obli- 
gation, that of gathering information about his former students, is through 
planned follow-up studies. The principal himself will not make the study, 
but it is his responsibility to see that it is made. 

Educational literature abounds with statements of the importance of 
follow-up studies, yet the public schools have very definitely not kept pace 
with the private schools and industry in this area.’ Follow-up studies 
deserve attention because they benefit school administrators, counselors, place- 
ment officers, and young people who furnish replies as well as those still 
in school. They can also be a powerful motivating force in getting indi- 
viduals to make the most of their education.’ The incidental follow-up that 
most school people do as part of their regular teaching and living in a com- 
munity is no substitute for a planned follow-up program. 

Of the two methods of follow-up most widely used, questionnaires, be- 
cause of their great advantage of economy, seem to offer more real possibil- 
ities than interviews. The administrator’s responsibilities, using the question- 
naire method of follow-up, include selecting a qualified and interested coun- 
sclor, providing him with adequate time and clerical assistance, setting up 
machinery which will route drop-outs through him, and, finally, assisting 
him in presenting results of the study to the superintendent, board of edu- 
cation, or the people directly. 

In addition to the many values which accrue to individuals from follow- 
up studies, schools as institutions also benefit from them. These benefits may 
be summarized under three headings: evaluation of the guidance programs, 
evaluation of the instructional program, and curriculum reorganization. 

How better could the results of guidance or the need for additional 
guidance be shown than by studying how school-leavers are making out in 
the communities in which they are located? Traxler* points out that, if an 


3Hamrin, S. A., and Ericksan, C. E. Guidance in the Secondary School. New York: D. Appleton 
Century. 1939. Pp. 318, 319. 

“Traxler, A. E. Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. P. 323. 

5 Hamrin, S. A., and Erickson, C. E. op. ¢it., DP. 319. 

® Traxler, A. E.: pp. 318-319. 
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“xtensive program is impossible, at least those cases which required extensive 
eunseling should be followed. 


In addition to determining how effectively former students are using the 
education they have received, follow-up studies yield an informed opinion of 
she effectiveness of instruction. The opinion of the curriculum held by gradu- 
a:es and drop-outs is an appraisal of the school’s program which should not 
be ignored.’ While opinions and suggestions will not always be correct 
and/or practical, when a large percentage say certain courses are of |ittle 
value, these courses should certainly be analyzed. Properly interpreted, too, 
reactions of former students to specific classes and teachers may serve to im- 
prove instruction. 

One of the real problems which high-school administrators face these 
days is knowing where to de-emphasize present programs in order to include 
some of the newer materials. Follow-up studies can help with this problem 
by identifying dead or dying material. If studies indicate that necessary sub- 
ject matter is not “going over,” new approaches. can be tried. 

Follow-up studies also make it possible to bring “live material” into 
classrooms. Units on jobs graduates are actually filling, employment condi- 
tions, factors which have helped and hindered progress, and similar ma- 
terial can do much to create interest in classes students often regard as un- 
interesting because they cannot see their practical value. 


SERVICE THE SECOND RESPONSIBILITY 


As a part of its regular guidance program, the secondary school ought 
to give boys and girls who do not go on to higher institutions direct help in 
making their first out-of-school adjustments.” Schools should be concerned 
with practically the whole range of interests of adult and older youth—voca- 
tional, avocational, civic, cultural, family life, homemaking, and health. 

If we hold that schools exist to meet the needs of youth, how can we 
justify stopping all services to youth the minute they leave? It would look 
as though we assumed either that these youth have no problems, that they 
do not need our help, or that their problems were none of our business— 
none of which is correct. Leaving. youth unaided at a time when they may 
need help badly would seem like a far greater error than risking over-de- 
pendency by giving too much aid. 


7 Hutchinson, G. E.; Smith, C. M.; Dunsmour, C. C.; and Carey, R. E. Practical Handbook for Coun- 
selors. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1945. P. 110. 

8 Spaulding, Francis T., op. cit., p. 276. 

® Educational Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth. Washington, D. C.4 National 
Education Association. 1944. P. 362. 
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The specific services the best schools of the future- will probably provide 
include guidance, placement, citizenship training, and recreation. 

1. Guidance. Guidance services to out-of-school youth will be considered 
under three headings: educational guidance, vocational guidance, and other 
types of guidance, 

Educational guidance is probably the simplest to sapely: The individual’s 
previous school record, his interests, and his abilities will pretty well deter- 
mine the pattern of his additional study. Through post-school educational 
guidance, we could do much to remedy two shortcomings of public educa- 
tion. One is our failure to inculcate much of a desire on the part of those 
who do not graduate and go into other organized educational institutions to 
continue their education; the other, our failure to impress students with op- 
portunities for education which exist outside of regular classes which for the 
most part are no longer practical for them. 

The need for vocational guidance is apparent from the number of young 
people who find it extremely difficult or impossible to find jobs, and the 
number who take jobs which they must leave in order to earn enough to 
marry, live decently, and stay out of debt.” The number of job-changes the 
average adult makes and the fact that they come at a ‘time when little reli- 
able assistance is available is another reason for vocational guidance at the 
post-school level. Most schools recognize the need for vocational guidance, 
but, unfortunately, insist that it be given long before youth are ready for 
full-time employment. 

In addition to problems of further education and employment, out-of- 
school youth need competent advice on problems of loans, government pro- 
grams, marriage, home planning, care of small childen, conducting a house- 
hold, raising a family, how to stay out of debt, and living on good terms 
with one’s neighbors." The need for help is accentuated by the fact that 
many youth on leaving school lose touch completely with any adult who 
can give them intelligent advice and assistance.” If youth have any adult . 
interested enough in them to be able to advise them wisely, it is probably a 
parent or near relative toward whom the youth has an innate tendency to 
resent or disregard family counsel at this stage in their development. Then, 
too, while sizable gains have been made since the Regents’ Report in getting 
youth to look to the schools for help, the attitude that school people “don’t 


know anything about things outside of books” » is still all too prevalent. 


10 Spaulding, Francis T., op. cit., p. 66. 

11 Educational Policies Commission, op. ¢it., DP. 49+ 
12 Spaulding, Francis T., op. cit., P. 30. 

13 Spaulding, Francis T., op. cit., p. 31. 
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2. Placement. Placement service logically should be one of the final steps 
of a vocational guidance program which -previously included selection and 
preparation for the work." Too often, however, this important step is omit- 
ted. Schools should not seek to compete with established employment agen- 
cies, but they have an obligation to their former pupils in this area if no 
other community agency is providing the service. Where adequate service 
does not exist, superintendents and boards of education have an obligation 
to see that sufficient money is budgeted for locating suitable employment and 
for supervising “leavers” who have no jobs. 


Job conditions reported by the regents in 1938” are all too true even 
today. These conditions are that “only by chance do students get the kinds 
of jobs at which they will be most successful”; that success depends “chiefly 
on luck, accidental contacts, and ‘personality’”; that the kind of jéb students 
get bears only a “crude relation to the amount or nature of their previous 
school work”; and that students were more interested in the superficial con- 
ditions of the work they were about to undertake, or with the satisfaction of 
having any kind of job, than they were with the particular opportunities 
offered by the job. 


The object of the school’s placement service is not just to obtain jobs; 
it is rather to provide the best opportunities for former students within cer- 
tain ages to gain experience and develop.” The agency will locate vacancies, 
keep complete records on applicants, give counsel on getting and holding 
jobs, have the latest information about employment conditions, etc., and will 
publicize its program so both community and students will know about it.” 
Trying to imagine how this type of service could fail to produce more satis- 
fied job holders would be as difficult as trying to devise a more worthy aim 
for public education. 

3. Citizenship Training. We have been aware for some time that the 
ordinary boy or girl does practically nothing once he is out of school to add 
to his readiness for citizenship, nor does he even keep alive the knowledge 
of civic affairs or the interest in social problems which he may have had 
when he finished his schooling.” In a land where the strength of the country 
depends so largely upon the general social intelligence of its citizens, it is 
extremely short-sighted of the schools to ignore this area for service. 


4% Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in Secondary Schools. New York: The Macmillaa 
Company. 1947. Pp. 492-493. 
%5 Spaulding, Francis T., op. cit., pp. 61-67. 
*Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., p. 496. 
Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., p. 493. 
Spaulding, Francis T., ov. cit.. o. 27. 
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The efforts on the part of educators and broadcasters to make worth-while 
rea'ng and listening more palatable are admirable, but the schools need to 
encourage their graduates and drop-outs to keep interested in community and 
national problems and keep up membership in worth-while organizations. We 
can hardly expect the flame of interest, efc., to burn as brightly at twenty-one 
as it did at sixteen unless we fan it a bitin the intervening years. 

There are gains to the individual as well as to the community when 
young adults are active in civic enterprises. It has been demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, that inviting youth to play a leading part in planning and doing in a 
community gives youth dignity and status.” Suggesting that youth serve the 
community rather than being served by it has worked where it has been tried 
and—what is more—youth like it. 

The high-school principal and his teachers, because they are close to the 
problem and possess the specialized understandings and skills needed to im- 
prove the situation, have an important role to play in the school’s assuming 
responsibility for citizenship training of out-of-school youth. The principal 
must be active on community council groups. He must also see that his 
teachers take responsibilities and stay interested in community organizations 
and co-operation. 

4. Responsibilities in the Field of Recreation. If we agree that “the sec- 
ondary school of the future should serve as a community recreation center,” ” 
the responsibilities of the school are inescapable. The public has a right to 
see that their investment in school recreational facilities pays dividends. There 
is no reason, for example, why school gyms and fields should not be used by 
out-of-school people when they are not being used by the schools. 

There are many problems involved with permitting out-of-school youth 
to enter in the activities of youth still in school. Where this can be done, 
however, - without penalizing those still in school, every effort should be 
made to include them. This is not the generally accepted practice. The prob- 
lems of out-of-school youth attending school dances, using school recrea- 
tional facilities, sharing in dramatic and musical activities can and should be 
met. In meeting them, schools can go a long bei di towards meeting their 
recreational responsibilities. 

Schools have an obligation to co-operate with recreational and other 
civic groups (such as service clubs) in sponsoring recreational activities in- 
volving out-of-school groups. The principal must lead the school in meeting 


1® National Education Association, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development. Towards 
@ New Curriculum. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1944. P. 128. 
% Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., Pp. 34. 
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this responsibility. Recreation, too, must be thought of in its larger sense of 
Icisure time activity—not just as athletics. All sorts ut club and hobby activ. 
ities should be included. Wonders have been accomplished in many areas, 
but still much remains to be done. 

The specific services which have been discussed in this report are the 
areas in greatest need of attention at the present time. They are not a com- 
plete list of the services needed. Time, what is already available, and chang. 
ing social conditions will alter the relative importance of the services schools 
need to render and will make new services necessary. 

To make appreciable gains in any of the areas thus far considered will 
require not only additional financing but also a different basis for allocating 
funds, Greater local support .as well as Federal support will probably be 
required. Campaigning for additional funds on the basis of providing addi- 
tional worth-while and needed services, however, has an appeal which should 
do much to insure success. 

It is not necessary either for every high school to offer all of the serv- 
ices outlined. It is quite possible that the school itself will offer none of 
them. As long as competent service is available somewhere within the dis 
trict, schools need be concerned only with whether young people are using 
it. Fundamentally, providing the services indicated is a community responsi- 
bility, and the community has every right to have the job done by some 
agency other than the school if it chooses. Where either no service or in- 
adequate service exists, however, school people should lead the way to their 
establishment. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO COMMUNITY GROUPS A THIRD RESPONSIBILITY 

In addition to his responsibilities to out-of-school youth for their sake 
and for the sake of those still in school, the administrator must be interested 
in school “leavers” for the community’s sake. In the interest of greater serv- 
ice and greater support, it behooves the progressive school system to be alert 
to community service opportunities and to make its contributions to the 
community known. This subject was touched briefly in the discussion on 
“citizenship training” but more needs to be said. 

The schools, for example, have a wonderful opportunity to help and, 
in turn, be helped by industry. Not only can they train and supply workers 
but they can also supply information about workers which will enable indus- 
try to do a better job of selecting and placing employees. Working closely 
with community groups, helping them where they can, offer schools an excel- 
lent opportunity to “sell” the public on the idea that a good educational cur- 
riculum must be based on the problems, needs, and interests of youth.” By 
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taking time to educate as they serve, schools might do much to preserve the 
gains they have made through less prosperous times. 

Schools have a right and obligation to serve any groups whose honest 
intentions are to make this world a better place for all its inhabitants. Any 
group which <an help us with the really big job we face in education today, 
that of learning to live decently with the people in our block, our city, our 
nation, and the rest of the world . . . of mastering the art of getting along 
together,” deserves our support. 

Employers and other community groups are impressed by a school’s inter- 
est in its graduates. There is community interest in the successes of home- 
town products, and schools should capitalize on this interest. By the schools 
making the effort to find out about its products and reporting it, the public 
will come to associate schools with achievement. The public hears often 
enough of those who don’t make good. It is time to capitalize on those who do.” 


DEMOCRACY IN ADMINISTRATION, THE KEY TO PROGRESS 

The idea that a school’s responsibility ends when a student ceases to be 
enrolled regularly is an erroneous conception of education which should not 
be permitted to continue. To change this idea, however, will require changes 
in the attitudes of teachers and administrators as well as girls and boys. 
Most schools have been so concerned with their daily problems that they have 
not had the time to be concerned with evaluation or services at the post- 
school level. This condition must be remedied if schools are to assume the 
importance a democratic nation makes possible, or if the public schools are 
to merit and receive the kind of support teachers would like for them. For 
the schools to do anything about post-war responsibilities, in addition to tail- 
oring their educational offerings to meet the individual needs of pupils, 
would seem like an impossible administrative problem. It is impossible with 
anything “less than true democracy in administration. 

The educational opportunities—in fact, responsibilities—of the public 
secondary schools are so complex and diverse that, until the administrator is 
content to make trained assistants responsible for the prosaic phases of 
education, he will have little time for the educational frontiers. It is on these 
frontiers, however, that our greatest opportunities for service exist. 
There is no place in the public secondary school today for the administrator 
who cannot see beyond the problems of the pupils in his institution. 


2 Alberty, Harold, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum. New York: The Macmillaa 


Company. 1948. P. 297. 
Dale, Edgar, excerpt from an editorial, ‘“‘Nice World, Wasn't It?"’, News Letter, Vol. XI, 


No. 8, May, 1946. Ohio State University. 
23 Hamrin and Erickson, op. cit., Pp. 320. 
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An Integrated Guidance Program 
in the High School 


DANIEL W. SNEPP 


NE of the great problems facing American life today is “How to sal- 
vage the individual in our mass-directed society.” The tempo of mod- 
ern economic life is fast, and, in this struggle for industrial supremacy there 
is danger of the individual losing his identity. Our competitive industries are 
operating on a mass production basis, in which emphasis is placed upon the 
need of producing the best commodity at the lowest cost. In the course of 
this industrial development, labor laws and welfare measures have grown up 
to protect the individual. We are living together in overcrowded cities where 
problems of health and safety must be properly solved by the city govern- 
ment if the individual is to survive. 

During the last half century, the compulsory attendance laws have filled 
up the public schools and have forced mass education upon us. When the 
influx came, the schools were not ready with buildings, finances, personnel, 
or programs to care for this added heterogeneous population which brought 
with it new individual interests, abilities, and needs. It brought with it new 
situations, which, if handled satisfactorily, would have necessitated a te- 
organization of the school program so as to accommodate this new popula 
tion. However, we merely crowded them into the inadequate school plants 
and forced them to take the traditional courses, which were designed for the 
“average” student, and not those in the lowest or highest quartiles. Laws 
have been enacted to protect the individual in cities and in industries, but 
what measures have been instituted in our school systems to preserve the 
identity of the student? 

Every large high school is engaged in mass education. Many students in 
their beginning semester flounder; others are lost. The individual needs of 
all students can best be served through the counselor. When the guidance 


Mr. Snepp is Director of Guidance in the Attendance and Guidance Department 
of the Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana. 
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progr:m was instituted in the Evansville high schools two years ago, one 
lor was placed in each of the high schools. Since that time, the job of 
coun::ling has become so heayy and time-consuming that one counselor; 
how: ver efficient, cannot adequately serve the needs in any one of the high 
scho:'s. The number of students desiring interviews with the counselor and 
help on their particular problems has increased steadily. In order to extend 
the scrvice, a guidance program must be built sufficiently comprehensively to 
meet the needs of all students. 

Guidance service may be extended either by securing additional coun- 
selors, thus removing this responsibility from the teachers, or by delegating 
certain counseling functions to the teachers. It is our feeling that all mem- 
bers of the staff should know and be interested in the students whom they 
teach. With this thought in mind, the requisites of a good guidance program 
have been constructed, delegating special counseling functions to certain 


members of the staff. 


coun 


*REQUISITES 
I. A cumulative record system—diagnostic, dependab!e, and complete— 
accessible to all teachers. It should include 
A. Social and personal data, such as 
. Family history 
. Educational plans 
. Work experience 
. Citizenship rating 
. Extracurricular activities 
. Special awards. 
B. Educational data, such as 
1. Grades and credits by subjects 
2: Standardized test scores 
3. Attendance records. 
C. Health data, such as 
1. Information resulting from the physical examination 
2. Record of diseases which student has had and dates of each 
3. Protective treatments which student has received. 
II. A suitable testing program is provided 
A.In the eighth grade, as an aid to proper placement of students in 
high-school subjects: 
1. Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability, Beta form 
2. lowa Silent Reading Test 
3. Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Arithmetic. 
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B.In the ninth grade, remedial reading classes at the beginning and 
end of the semester for the purpose of determining achievement— 
lowa Silent Reading Test. 

C.In the twelfth grade 


1. 


y 5 


As a basis for college guidance: 

a. Co-operative English Test 

b. Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability, Gamma iorm 
c. A.C.E. Psychological Examination for College Freshmen 

As a basis for determining whether seniors take Review Mathe- 
matics before graduation— Stanford Achievement Test, Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic. A score of 78 is passing. 


D.In grades ten to twelve as a basis for vocational guidance—The 
Kuder Preference Record. 


III. Group and individual counseling by 
A. The classroom teacher through 


1, 
y & 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Teaching in every class the proper methods of study 

Referring to the vocational help which every subject has to offer 
and the need of “selling” subject to student 

Assigning vocational essays in certain subjects, especially English 
and social studies 

Student’s own rating of his personality traits in social studies 
Making adjustments for exceptional children. 


B. The home-room teacher through 


1. 
y 


3. 


Assisting in the orientation program of freshmen 
Co-operating in the college and vocational guidance programs 


for juniors and seniors 
Informing students concerning the curricular and extracurricular 


offerings of the school. 


. Advising students on program making 
. Guiding students through definite courses to graduation 


6. 


7. 


Interviewing each pupil each semester, especially those with fail- 
ing grades and bad attendance records 

Suggesting special school adjustments for the exceptional students 
of the school. 


C. The class sponsors through 


1. 
2. 


Co-operating in the orientation program of freshmen 
Sponsoring group conferences and special assemblies, designed to 
‘sell” education to the sophomores, whose members. are near six- 


teen years of age 
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3. Conducting group conferences and special assemblies to help the 
student decide upon his career, college, or job: 
a. Vocational assemblies 
b. Go-to-college conferences 
c. Conferences on social living. 

D. Other guidance personnel, such’ as 

. Principal and assistant princip.!, through vocational, education- 
al, and social guidance 

. Dean of girls and dean of boys, through social and emotional 
adjustment 

. Nurse-teacher, on health problems 

. Librarian, on career and job information. 


IV. Desirable hidden between 
A. Eighth and ninth grades through 


1. Conference of eighth-grade advisers with the hhisthechial coun- 
selors, deans, and staff members, at which 


a. 


b. 


Registration forms and instructions should be given to the 


eighth-grade advisers 
A general discussion of the high-school program should be 


given, stressing the ninth-grade offerings 


. Staff supervisors are invited to this meeting and are given 


the opportunity to contribute any information relative to their 
departmental fields. 


. Conference of eighth-grade pupils, parents, and high-school guid- 
ance counselor at the respective grade school buildings. A sug- 


gested program follows: 
a. A “pep” talk on “Opportunities and Advantages of High 


School.” This meeting is important in that it forms the first 
contact which the eighth-grade pupils have made with the 
high school which they will attend. 


. A general discussion of the high-school program, but stress- 


ing the offerings of the freshman year. 


. A presentation of a popular and representative student of the 


d. 


high school—senior president, president of the student coun- 
cil, or outstanding athlete with a good scholarship record. 
A general discussion. Questions by parents and pupils. 


3. Making program adjustments for those freshmen who are not get- 
ting off to a fair start. 





t 
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B. The high school and college through 
1. Impressing upon the minds of college-bound seniors tht high 
quality of work is to be preferred over and above loading up 
with extra subjects 
. Determining as early as possible the college of their choice, and 
then taking the subjects required to enter this college 
. An appraisal by the high-school departments to determine 
whether their offerings meet the requirements of the colleges. 
. Group conferences arranged between representatives of colleges 
and the students 
. Individual conferences between “representatives of colleges and 
the student along with his parents. 
C. The high school and gainful employment through 
1. Presenting to boys the opportunities and advantages offered by 
Mechanic Arts School. Boys who expect to go immediately into 
a trade at the completion of high school are urged to enroll in 
this trade school for the last two years of high school. 
. Assisting the student to understand his aptitudes, abilities, and 
limitations 
. Collecting and disseminating vocational information 
. Arranging for students to visit industries and other places of 
employment 
. An appraisal by the high-school departments to determine 
whether their offerings contribute to success in the different 
types of gainful employment 
. Group conferences as offered by the Kiwanis Club 
. Individual counseling as offered by the Rotary Club members 
. Placement service conducted through the channels of the coun- 
selor’s office. . 
V. Orientation procedures for all students new to the high school through 
A. Special program for beginning freshmen, providing for 
1. Orientation assembly held at the opening of school. After assembly, 
the newcomers are shown the building by student guides. 
2. A planned program of orientation for the semester, consisting of 
weekly group conferences or assemblies, covering such topics as 
a. Requirements for graduation, college entrance, etc. 
b. The school’s scholarship and honor societies 
c. Extracurricular activities 
d. Choosing leaders, class officers, yell leaders, etc. 
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xt high e. Discovering special talent in the class—music, dramatics, ath- 
ding up letics, etc. 


f, Need of long-time planning of a vocational career 
g. Need of planning high-school program for four years. 
B. Program for newcomers—other than freshmen—might include 

. Volunteer pals, who would assist students to find their way 
about the building and give them desired information 

. A newcomer party to assist students in getting acquainted and 
in fitting into the social environment of the school. 

. Special attention on the part of the counselor, home-room teach- 
ers, and other guidance agents as to ways of helping the new- 
comers make their necessary adjustments to the new school proce- 
dures. 


ice, and 
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— . Early interviews with the newcomers to initiate records and 
0 ° ° 

nd in check upon the student’s adjustment to his new school en- 


vironment. 
VI. Provide for an effective in-service training program for 
A. All teachers on the staff through 
1. Explaining the guidance philosophy of the ated 
2. Acquainting them with guidance services available 
3. Scheduling guidance specialists to address faculty meetings. 
4. Making available to them recent publications of guidance ma- 
terials 
5. Urging them to attend guidance conferences and workshops 
6. Enlisting their services in assisting in surveys, follow-up studies, 
= and special guidance projects. 
. All home-room advisers in 
> Planning the advisees’ courses through the four years 
. Interpreting the local, state, and college requirements 
. Studying the needs, abilities, and limitations of her advisees and 
of building their programs accordingly 
. Urging them to confer with the parents and to visit the homes 
when the welfare of the students require it. This will make for 
a better understanding between the home and the school. 


VII. Co-ordinate the high-school guidance service with related community 
organizations under the following: 
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A. Purposes: 
1. To develop proper community-school relations and to “sell” 
the guidance program to the public 
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. To collect and distribute information as to how the guidance 
service of the school can render service to the community, and 
how the related community organizations can render service 
to the schools. 

. The school can give to community organizations the following 
kinds of guidance service: 

- 1. Provide special counseling 
2. Assist in guidance projects 
3. Furnish speakers 
4. Furnish workers. 

. Certain community organizations can give to schools the following 

kinds of service: 

1. Counsel students—Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs 

2. Provide speakers—industrial, professional, and business groups 

3. Provide for field trips and educational studies—industries and 
places of business 

4. Stimulate good work through awards—Rotary, business, and 
professional clubs 

5. Supplement scholarship awards—Musicians’ Club, American 
Association of University Women. 

VIII. Provide for placement service by 
A. Enlisting the aid of departmental staff members in building and 
maintaining 
1. An up-to-date file containing 
a. Employer registration data 
b. Student registration data 

2. Certain personnel forms, such as 
a. Letters or cards of introduction 
b. Placement record cards. 

B. Becoming acquainted with the persons in the local industries and 
places of business who have charge of employment. This acquain- 
tance will help in securing jobs for students. 

C. Building up a \ibrary of information on colleges. 

IX. Provide for special studies, such as 

A.Graduate follow-up survey, through procuring, assembling, and 
recording.information relative to all preceding June graduates. 

B. Employment survey of all high-school students. 

C. Survey of “drop-outs” to determine what these boys and girls are 
doing since leaving school. 
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SUMMARY 

In conclusion, guidance, simply stated, is the process of “seeing through 
Johnny in order that we may better see Johnny through.” If all individuals 
were alike, this would be a simple undertaking, but they are endowed with 
varying degrees of mental capacity, aptitudes, and interests, which tend 
to complicate the problem. Some are ‘mentally handicapped and cannot 
progress with their age group. Others are physically handicapped and 
need special attention if they would reach the limit of their ability. 

It is the purpose of the counselor to discover and understand the child 
through counseling, case studies, and testing. He has at his disposal the 
cumulative record of the student since kindergarten. 

The guidance program in each of the high schools is administered 
through the principal and integrated about one counselor, who has been 
relieved of all other duties, except that of teaching one class. Working 
with the counselor in each of the high schools is the guidance committee, 
which consists of the principal, deans, and class sponsors. This committee 
plans the guidance program for the current school year. Basically, the 
guidance service in each of the high schools is comparable, but not iden- 
tical, since conditions vary from school to school. 

The guidance services reach the student through two procedures— 
group counseling and individual counseling. The freshman class is given 
a series of orientation conferences to help them understand and appreciate 
the high-school program. The sophomore class consists of students who are 
approaching sixteen years. of age and may drop out of school. This is the 
group with which the need of long-time planning must be stressed. 

Special conferences on social living, on choosing a college, and on 
vocational guidance are called for the junior and senior classes. Every year, 
through the co-operation of the guidance department and the local Kiwanis 
Club, opportunities and advantages of the different vocations represented 
in our local industrial, professional, and business fields are discussed, and 
each student is permitted to attend conferences on the three vocations of his 
choice. During the annual go-to-college conferences, each college-bound 
junior and senior, with his parents, is given the opportunity of interviewing 
representatives of three different colleges. 

Interviewing individual students for one reason or another takes up 
the major part of the counselor’s time. Some students are not progressing 
in their studies and want to drop out of school; some are emotional prob- 
lems—everything is wrong and everyone at home and at school is against 
them. Others want a part-time work program in order to stay in school. 
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The Classroom Teacher 
and Guidance 


BLANCHE MATTHEWS 


ie need for guidance in education is an established fact; the principle 
that the school guidance program is an integral part of the basic edu- 
cational program is accepted less universally. The idea that the “teacher is the 
‘key-note’ in the successful administration of the guidance program of the 
school” is understood and considered even less frequently. 


The original purpose of this study was to clarify the nature and extent of 
classroom teachers’ contribution to the guidance program, 2.¢., to discover 
what guidance services are being rendered by classroom teachers in the class- 
room. To make the study valid and broad in scope, personal letters were writ- 
ten to the forty-eight state superintendents of schools. The nature and number 
of responses received seemed to indicate that a brief summary of these re- 
sponses would be valuable. Therefore, the study was extended and divided into 
two parts: the basic philosophy of a functioning workable guidance program 
as reflected in superintendents’ replies; an identification of those guidance 
techniques actually used by individual teachers in connection with their 
classroom activities. Thus, in addition to correspondence with the state super- 
intendents there was follow-up of teachers suggested by them. 


There is no division into educational, social, and vocational guidance 
and no mention of vocational guidance, as such, since it is considered an in- 
tegral part of the total guidance program. Organization of the guidance 
services does not appear in the study, nor has an attempt been made to classify 
the teacher’s role with respect to the type of local organization, the size of the 
school or system, the guidance personnel, testing, and a multitude of details 
that would be included in an analysis of a guidance program. 


Miss Matthews is Director of Guidance in the Hillside School System, Hillside, 
New Jersey. 
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METHOD OF COLLECTING MATERIAL FOR THE STUDY '' 
I. Personal letters were written: 
To the forty-eight State Superintendents requesting: 
(a) Reports, surveys, courses of study, or other material indicating 
what is being done in state guidance programs. 
(b) The names of those schools in the state where there are class- 
room teachers doing outstanding. work in the guidance program. 
2. To those persons designated by the state officials (usually principals, 
system or school directors of guidance or other individuals in an indi- 
vidual school or system who-were responsible for the guidance pro- 
gram in a single school or system) requesting: 


a ay (a) The administrator’s viewpoint concerning the contribution of the 
her cl classroom teacher to the guidance program. 
acher is the ; ‘ 
cs ob (b) Definite, personal examples from teachers themselves showing 
how they contribute to the guidance program in a single system 
or school. 
d extent of . To principals, directors of guidance, counselors, and other persons 
to discover designated by state or city administrators as interested in the guidance 
2 the class- program in a single system or school, requesting: 
were writ- (a) The administrator’s viewpoint concerning the contribution of the 
1d number classroom teachers to the guidance program. 
F these re- .(b) Definite personal examples from teachers themselves showing 
vided into how they participate inthe guidance program in connection with 
€ program their regular classroom activities. 
| guidance . To teachers whose names were suggésted by other teachers or by 
vith their administrators. 
ie. 4 II. A brief statement of the purpose of the study and examples illustrating the 
type of information desired were included in each letter. These were 
guidance to be given to classroom teachers. 
ed ied THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF A FUNCTIONING, WORKING GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
guidance All the material, i.e. letters, reports, surveys, courses of study, etc., received 
” classify from state superintendents or administrators in response to letters was val- 
ize of the uable, but not all of it had bearing on the study. In reply to the letters sent to 
of details the 48 state superintendents, 45 replied either with bulletins or by personal 


1It is significant to note that no questionnaire was sent. The material received represents the spon- 
tanecus expression of the individuals (whether superintendents, administrators, or counselors) of those 
, Hillside, which: in their cpinion are the most important principles in the basic philosophy embodied in a workable, 
funcional guidance program. The material also consisted of examples from teachers themselves that show, 
in i/cir opinions, how they apply guidance techniques in their respective classrooms. 
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letters. Of these replies,’ 25 or 52.1% contained significant information con. 
cerning the basic philosophy (state) of the teacher’s part in the guidance 
program. Twenty-one, or 43.8% of the 45 state officials replying, had no pub. 
lished material on guidance activities, but indicated that classroom teachers 
were rendering commendable service in the guidance program, Twenty or 
41.7% of the 45 replies contained no information which had bearing on the 
study. However 18 of these 20-states indicated that there was no available 
published material, either because the material was in the process of revision 
or because the guidance program was in the developmental stage. The other 
two of these 20 states indicated that vocational guidance was of primary im- 
portance in their programs. 


Seventeen of these 25 states have organized the various guidance scrvices 
into a guidance program that is published in the form of a state bulletin. 
Four additional states have included the guidance program in their State Ad- 
ministrative Handbooks. Nineteen of these 25 state officials subscribe to the 
philosophy that the “guidance program is an integral part of the total educa- 
tional program and that the classroom teacher is in a unique position to carry 
cn the activities which assist in the development of guidance plans and the 
adjustment of individual pupils.” Nine of these 25 state officials state that the 
classroom teacher is the “keynote” in the guidance program. Twenty-three of 
the 25 state officials indicate that, if there is to be consistency in the guidance 
program (on the state level), the responsibility for its organization and ad- 
ministration should be given to one person. It can be assumed that the same 
type of organization is recommended for individual schools or systems, i.¢. for 
consistency in the program, one person must be designated as the co-ordinator 
for the entire program. 


A study of the state bulletins and letters received from the 25 state officials 
reveals that there are many common elements in the programs of these 25 
states. Those elements which reflect what may be termed the basic philosophy 
(in reference to the teacher’s place) of a workable guidance program are tabu- 
lated, according to frequency, in Table I. Nineteen, or 76% of the 25 state of- 
ficials, indicate that teachers should participate in the guidance program 
according to their interests, capabilities, and qualifications; and 17, or 68% 
indicate that the guidance duties of teachers should be clearly defined. All 
recognize the fact that all teachers are not equally qualified to do all things. 


2 The 25 states which sent material that had bearing on the study were: California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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TABLE I—THE DISTRIBUTION (ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY) OF 

THI. PRINCIPLES EMBODIED IN A WORKABLE GUIDANCE PRO- 

GRAM REFLECTING THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF (STATE) GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAMS IN TWENTY-FIVE STATES. 


» a : Freq. % 








1. All teachers should participate in the guidance program according 
to their interests, capabilities, and qualifications. 19 16 
The guidance duties of the teacher should be clearly defined. 17 
In the guidance-centered classroom, the teacher individualizes in- 
struction (meets individual needs). 

The guidance program is an integral part of the total educational pro- 
gram. 

. The terms guidance services, the guidance program, or guidance 
activities are used rather than just guidance. (“Guidance” is used 
as an adjective.) 

. The responsibility for the guidance program is shared by all who 
come in contact with the child, i.e., the administrators, counselors, 
teachers, parents, and specialists (team work). 

. Responsibility for an organized program of. guidance services should 
be centered in a competent staff member such as co-ordinator, 
director, supervisor, counselor, or teacher. 

. The guidance program should provide services for all pupils—ele- 
mentary through high school (not just for the maladjusted) (Con- 
tinuous process). 

. In-service training (in guidance techniques) should be provided. 

. In the guidance classroom, the emphasis is placed on living. 

. In the guidance-centered classroom, the teacher establishes a friendly 
atmosphere. 

. The goal of the guidance program is self-guidance. 

. Teacher-training programs should place more emphasis on the use 
and understanding of guidance techniques. 

. The class-room teacher is the “key-note” in the success of the guid- 
ance program (as an integral part of the educational program). 

. Evaluations of the guidance program are desirable. 

. Teachers are increasingly expressing a desire for training in under- 
standing and interpreting guidance procedures. 

. “The guidance program should grow from some simple and workable 
procedures into a more elaborate program as the teachers master the 
techniques and learn that a reasonably effective guidance service can 
be rendered without the task becoming too burdensome.”* 


17 


17 





* Florida School Bulletin, January, 1947. 
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A further examination of Table I shows that there is a definite trend towards 
a uniform acceptance of the fact that guidance services provide a means where- 
by the aims of education may be realized, and that “guidance” shouid be 
considered a part of “something;” #.¢., the guidance services which form the 
guidance program are part of the total educational program. While 17, or 68% 
of the 25 state officials, stated this principle, it may be assumed to have been 
implied in all 25, 

Sixteen state officials, or 64%, indicate that the guidance program should 
provide services for all pupils on all levels, is a continuous process, and is not 
just for the maladjusted. The responsibility for an organized guidance pro- 
gram should be centered in a competent staff member such as co-ordinator, 
director, supervisor, counselor, or teacher; but the guidance program to be 
successful must be shared by all who come in contact with the child, i.c. the 
administrators, counselors, teachers, parents, and specialists. Because the tcach- 
er is an important member of this team, in-service training (in guidance icch- 
niques) should be provided for the teacher. Eleven, or 44%, indicate that 
teacher-training programs should place more emphasis on the use and under- 
standing of guidance techniques. Five, or 20%, indicate that teachers are in- 
creasingly expressing a desire for training in understanding and interpreting 
guidance procedures so that they may know hov to choose, plan, and develop 
meaningful learning procedures for children. 

Significant features of the basic philosophy might be summarized as 
follows: 

All teachers should participate (in the guidance program) according to 
their interests, capabilities, and qualifications; the classroom teacher is in a 
unique position to carry on the activities which assist in the development of 
guidance plans; the duties of the classroom teacher should be clearly defined; 
the guidance program as an integral part of the total educational program 
should provide services for all pupils (elementary through high school); the 
responsibility for its success is shared by all who come in contact with the 
child; teacher-training programs should place greater emphasis on the use 
and understanding of guidance techniques. The guidance program should 
grow from simple and workable procedures into a more elaborate and co- 
ordinated program under the direction of a co-ordinator. Additional significant 
principles which should form a part of the complete guidance program are the 
use of community resources and parent-teacher-pupil teamwork. 

A logical organization of guidance procedures for the classroom teacher 
is: to know the pupils, to live and grow with them, and to follow through. 
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The information’ submitted by teachers seems to adapt itself to this organi- 
zation hence the samplings from their replies are divided into three sections: 
(1) yetting acquainted with the pupil and orienting him to the situation, (2) 
teacher and pupil living and growing together; and (3) future plans or what 


nex! ? 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 

“Whenever in the learning process the teacher assists the learner to choose, 
guidance is present.” Where teachers accept this philosophy, becoming ac- 
quainted, both the teacher with the pupi! and the pupil with the teacher, is 
the logical beginning. The feeling of strangeness in a new situation must be 
overcome if the teacher-pupil relationship is to be profitable. 

The following is a compilation (not directly quoted, but expressed when- 
ever possible in the teacher’s own words) of the techniques used by classroom 
teachers as submitted by them to foster “getting acquainted”: 

The teacher who orients pupils to a new situation, whether it is a new school, 

a new group, or a new subject, is laying the foundation for effective learning. 

The teacher who creates a friendly atmosphere both in the classroom and 
home room is treating pupils as human beings and is helping them to get what 


they want. 
The teacher becomes acquainted with her pupils before the opening of school, 


where possible, from cumulative records containing health, attendance, and 
academic and psychological information. The teacher gathers additional informa- 
tion from the nurse, from home visits, from the home-room: period, from chance 
conversations while on hall duty, during free periods, and in other informal situa- 


tions. 
The pupils’ self-appraisal sheets, autobiographies, samples of work, and the 


questionnaire are important sources of information. The teacher, by studying 
these records, is able to think of the pupil as an individual and is able to meet 
his needs. 
; LIVING AND GROWING TOGETHER 
Not only must teachers and pupils get acquainted, but they must also 
live and grow together. If guidance is to be a conscious and continual! process 
through which the teacher assists the pupil to realize his maximum potential- 
ities, there must be growth on the part of the teacher in knowing and under- 
standing his pupils and growth on the part of the pupil in understanding him- 
self so that he can adjust himself to his present (school) life and plan wisely 
ior his post-school life. In the words of the teachers, the teacher grows in un- 
derstanding through the following means: co-operation with the parents, the 
PTA, and the administration by participation in routine duties of the school 


2 Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 


Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, and Utah. 
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(attendance, clerical matters, hall duty, schedules) and co-operation with 
programs developed by faculty committees (guidance, curriculum, health, 
study habits, and testing). Testing includes studying, interpreting, and vsing 
test results. Teachers co-operate with and use the school specialists such as the 
nurse, psychologist, attendance officers, and counselors. Teachers use con mu- 
nity resources and participate in community affairs (one teacher noted census 
taking as a means of knowing her pupils). Teachers share in their pupils’ 
experiences, dances, athletic contests, etc. Living in the community has \ lue 
since it provides many opportunities for home visits and informal talks with 
both parents and pupils. Teachers set an example of personal behavior (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) in citizenship, grooming, and character. 

In this phase of pupil-teacher relationship the teacher is constantly gath- 
cring additional information which is added to the cumulative records, and 
is used for both group discussions and personal conferences. Anecdotal records, 
progress reports (warning notices), and sociograms are three such methods 
listed, 

It is not always possible to differentiate the means by which the teacher 
grows in understanding her pupils and the means by which the pupil grows 
and develops. In general, the latter is accomplished through the two means— 
group guidance techniques and individual counseling. 

According to the teachers, group guidance is furthered by discussions in 
the home room or classroom of such topics as: pupil averages, social usage, ad- 
justing to people and situations, and analyzing study difficulties with help in 
solving them. Current events, traditions and codes of conduct, conduct prob- 
lems as solved through self-discipline, care of public property, and good 
citizenship are often topics of discussion. Some schools suggest these discus- 
sions be led by faculty members. Hobbies are a means of socialization while 
the social hour offers an opportunity for effective group guidance. In subject- 
matter fields, study habits and correct thinking should be developed. In these 
fields, too, instruction should not only be adapted to meet individual needs 
in the case of backward pupils but provision should also be made to challenge 
the brighter pupils. Personal problems of diet, grooming, health habits, boy- 
girl relationships, manners, and morals are discussed in physical education, 
kome economics, and other classes. Commercial subjects, too, afford a medium 
for group guidance. Student-participation in planning lends itself to group 
guidance. 

Teachers recognize that individual growth and integration, culminating 
in self-guidance, is the ultimate aim of the guidance services, and that group 
guidance functions more effectively when followed by individual counseling. 
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Among the techniques that teachers list is individual counseling (often with 
the parent present). In this way the more general information discussed in 
the group (testing, conduct or personal problems, progress reports, or warn- 
ing notices) is made personal, Through the individual conference, pupils are 
encouraged to accept responsibility with a view to self-discipline. 

Teachers detect indications of social, emotional, or academic problems 
of pupils and make plans that will enable pupils to solve their own prob- 
lenis. Teachers act as advocates for young persons needing help by enlisting 
the co-operation of other teachers on the staff, by referring pupils to coun- 
selors, or by referring counselors to pupils. They also create and maintain 
interest in pupils in school often through extracurricular activities, through 
schedule changes, or through differentiated assignments to meet individual 
necds, 

EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 

“Growth toward desirable goals is the true measure of the success of a 
process.” The ultimate goal of guidance services is self-realization and self- 
determination on the part of the pupil himself. The many variables entering 
into guidance processes make it difficult to evaluate growth or guidance serv- 
ices as a whole, but teachers indicate the desirability of following through and 
of evaluating their guidance procedures—a check-up, as one teacher expressed 
it. This desire of the teachers is in accordance with the generally accepted 
criterion that if a “high percentage of pupils is making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to their schools, to their homes, and to themselves” the guidance proce- 
dure is good. 

Guidance is a unitary process concerned with the development of the 
child as an individual—as a citizen in the community. It is a continuous 
process concerned with the development of the child throughout his entire 
school life (kindergarten through high school). It is a co-operative process that 
is the concern of each person who comes in contact with the pupil—teacher, 
ccunselor, parent, and administrator, While there are certain techniques that 
may be used to gain an understanding of the pupil and to direct him so that 
he may so!ve his own problems, it is unwise to try to designate those tech- 
niques which would be most effective in any single situation. Each situation is 
unique. The following examples illustrate the unitary quality of guidance 
rather than the application of specific guidance techniques to a single situation. 
1. A guidance-minded administration accepts its responsibility. (Organization) 

Approximately two thirds of our classroom teachers are advisers. The classroom 
teacher in this capacity is the hub of our guidance program, which operates as follows: 

All pupils are assigned to advisers when they enter High School as freshmen. The 
same adviser is with his group all four years. During the first year, the adviser visits 
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in the home of all his thirty advisees, usually before Thanksgiving. Boys are assizned 
to men advisers and girls are assigned to women advisers. The advisers of freshman 
boys co-ordinate their work under an adviser chairman, who acts somewhat as lean 
of freshman boys. This man remains as freshman adviser chairman at all times. He «oes 
not advance with the pupils in grade as they are promoted. He is familiar with the 
problems which are peculiar to freshman boys and therefore co-ordinates the work of 
this group of advisers. A freshman adviser chairman also exists for the girls’ advisers, 
This is true of the other three classes as well. In all, there are eight adviser chairien, 
four men and four women. The senior adviser chairman is the dean of boys, as well as 
chairman for the twelfth-grade advisers. The dean of girls serves as chairman for the 
advisers of twelfth-grade girls. Most advisers teach four classes. They meet daily with 
their thirty heterogeneous pupils for twenty minutes. During this period, announce- 
ments are read, attendance taken, schedules planned, report cards made out and 
recorded, and all other such school business is transacted. (Illinois) 


II, Educational Planning (Meeting Immediate Needs.) 

The physical education teacher first became suspicious that Alice was going to 
have a baby. She asked an older woman on the faculty for advice. The mother was 
called into a conference with the teacher and Alice was taken to the family doctor, 
who with the father and mother, arranged for her to go to another city. With the 
teacher taking the initiative, all of Alice’s teachers wrote advanced lesson assignments, 
one for each subject, and mailed them to Alice. Every two weeks the completed 
assignments were returned to the school and graded while she was busy on new 
assignments. Her mother took her a typewriter, and she advanced in speed and accur- 
acy in its use under her typing teacher’s remote supervision. Thus, she kept up with 
her other studies during the months she was away. Under supervision she took the 
regular examinations and passed creditably the five courses she was taking in high 
school. Because marriage with the baby’s father would have made bad matters even 
worse, Alice decided to give up her baby, then secured employment, and is now living 
a happy, useful life. ' 


III, Diagnosis and Analysis of Individual and Group Needs. 

I look over each student’s permanent record which lists subjects taken with grades 
earned, standardized tests taken with scores and percentile rank, and extracurricular 
activities and hobbies. I also familiarize myself with each pupil’s counseling folder 
which contains much significant and pertinent material accumulated during the school 
life of the pupil. This folder contains a recent autobiography, various counseling tests, 
attendance records, health record, former schools attended, letters from teachers to 
parents, letters from parents to teachers or the school, account of parents’ visits and 
conferences, and other material. I look over the above reports early in the year, a few 
at a time as I become acquainted with the pupils, to give me a background that helps 
me to understand the pupil as an individual. 


Being interested mostly, but not at all entirely, in the area of science, my atten- 
tion is particularly drawn to previous science courses taken and grades earned, mathe- 
matics courses and grades earned, shop courses taken and grades earned, reading 
tests analyses, mental ability tests, interest inventories, hobbies, etc. With this back- 
ground and especially the knowledge of what is on file and its accessibility, I feel that 
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[h:\e a fair-idea of what is reasonable to expect of each pupil who is in my classes. I 
hav some basis for judging whether or not I can expect maximum or minimum accom- 
pli-iiment in learning and understanding the subject matter of science and if I should 
ex} ct the pupil to do out-of-class reading and simple research activities. I also have a 
ba: kground to draw from when counseling the pupil, especially when and if difficul- 
tie. arise due to absences, low test grades, poor work, conduct, etc. (Oregon) 


IV. Schedule Adjustment and Adjustment of Instruction. 

There were eight boys in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades who apparently 
wee not enjoying their school experiences. Their work, when done, was very inferior. 
They were inattentive and, in general, they disturbed the entire class. The teachers met 
with the director of guidance to see what could be done to help these boys. After talk- 
ing with the boys and principal and planning with the head of the industrial arts depart- 
ment, a course in general shop work was planned for them. The boys are happy in 
their new work and are becoming more successful and helpful members in their class- 
room group. The above is also true of a group of girls who were placed in home eco- 
nomics. (Virginia) 


V. Detect the Need for Aid in Solving Social and Personal Problems. 

One day a nice appearing boy entered the science class (grade 7). It was evident 
that he felt inferior to his classmates. He was very shy, taking practically no part in the 
class discussion or plans for other activities in the room. On checking his report card, 
we found that his grades were generally poor. A short time before he had lost his front 
teeth. When the dental cards were distributed, he tossed his carelessly into a book. 
A few nights later, he with some other boys was requested to come in after school for 
some additional help. The discussion on health led to teeth, and, with only a few of his 
friends present, he voluntarily told how he had wished and worked to have his re- 
placed, but there was never enough money. He remained after the rest had gone to tell 
how his father accidentally lost his life and how his mother was working to keep four 
sons together. A plan, which he was to discuss with his mother, was worked out 
whereby he would try to get regular work during off-school hours when his mother 
would be home to care for the smaller boys. Names of possible employers were dis- 
cussed. After that, when he came into the room, he usually smiled, and later his eyes 
seemed to say everything was going nicely. He settled down to work, but not until he 
finally came in with his new teeth did he smile broadly. All his pent up enthusiasm 
seemed to pour forth at once. He now takes an active part in several activities, even ap- 
pearing to speak before a large group from the auditorium stage. Last week he asked 
if the teacher felt he might some day become a science teacher. (Minnesota) 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES 

The broad area from which material was gathered seems to indicate that 
guidance practices among teachers are general and not localized. Teachers’ 
awareness of the importance of and need for guidance services is shown in the 
examples. (Five quoted, 154 submitted.) The teacher recognizes there must 
be co-operation and understanding of the value of aid from specialists in the 
tield of guidance. A sympathetic guidance-minded administration is necessary 

i 
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for effective teamwork He also recognizes the individual needs of the pupil 
and plans to meet these needs, keeping in mind the goal—pupil self-dire: tion, 


INFERENCES FROM AND VALUE OF THE STUDY 

None of the replies infer that the guidance program is the whole «: the 
educational program, neither do they imply that it is the most importan. part 
of the educational program. However, the replies do reveal the fact that _uid- 
ance services are a means whereby, step by step, the highest purposes co: cdu- 
cation can be more adequately realized than they are being realized « the 
present time. These replies reveal further that the responsibility for the :uid- 
ance program is shared ‘by all who come in contact with the pupil, 7. ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers, parents, and specialists. 

Teachers and administrators agree that participation in the guidance 
program is desirable but that the effectiveness of this participation depends 
on too many variables (the educational philosophy of the school, the quulif- 
cations of teacher personnel to meet the philosophy of the guidance prog:am, 
finances, etc.) to warrant any attempt at an evaluation of this participation. 


The value of the study lies in the fact that it seems to show an aware- 
ness on the part of the classroom teacher of the need for guidance procedures 
as a part of the total educational program and that teachers “think of goals in 
terms of behavior rather than achievement alone.” (Michigan) 


State officials seem to be thinking of guidance “as that part of the total 
program of educational services which provides assistance for helping indi- 
viduals think through and find, if possible, a satisfying conclusion to their 
individual problems” (Georgia) and are endeavoring to build “school pro- 
grams which are balanced and designed to develop the whole child without 
undue emphasis on any particular phase.” (Florida) 


State officials and teachers seem to agree that the work of the guidance 
specialist and that of the teacher supplement each other—each makes the 
other’s part more effective, both are needed; and that guidance responsibilities 
need to be defined and a qualified personnel selected to assume these responsi- 
bilities. They also seem to agree that “wherever teachers, parents, and admin- 
istrators work together, some guidance work is going on whether it is so 
named or not.” (Wisconsin) It is indicated that when school administrators 
and teacher-training institutions assume their responsibility, teachers seem to 
be willing to assume theirs. Hartley (Clearing House—May, 1949) suggests 
that a “Guidance Charter” would do much to clarify the existing coniusion 
concerning “who” does “what” and “when” in the guidance program. 
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We Have Not Solved The 
Truth Problem 


KENNETH B. HENDERSON 


OST people regard adolescence as the annoying period when youth 
M are to be tolerated and suffered with until that period is over. In 
the popular mind, this period of storm and stress is caused by bodily and 
glandular changes. In boys, the voice is deepening, shoulders broadening, 
height and weight increasing, and strength developing. In girls, hips are 
broadening, breasts are swelling, straight lines are changing to curves, and 
the difficulties of menstruation are making themselves felt. In both boys and 
girls, at one time, bones are growing too fast for the muscles while at an- 
other time it is the reverse. The sex glands are maturing with accompany- 
ing changes of interests. All these things are cited as documentary evidence 
that this period, characterized as one parent puts it by patience and prayer, 
is caused by physical and physiological development. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURE 

It is high time we disabuse ourselves from the assumption that the 
turbulence of adolescence is caused only by factors peculiar to the internal 
make-up of the child-becoming-adult. The evidence is becoming increasingly 
clear that adolescents in our society are what they are and behave as they 
do largely because of our way of life. For bringing this point to our atten- 
tion, we can thank the careful research of certain anthropologists. One of 
these, Margaret Mead, points out that girls in Samoa pass through the 
same bodily changes as do girls in the United States. Yet in Samoa, the 
transition from childhood to adulthood is natural, easy, and devoid of all 
storm and stress. Dr. Mead concludes, “. . . the ease or difficulty of this 
transition should be laid at the door of a different cultural setting—in 
Samoa .to freedom in sex, lack of economic responsibility, and lack of any 


Mr, Henderson is Associate Professor of Education in the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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= y 
pressure to make choices; in our society to a restricted and postponed sex 
expression, to confusion about economic roles, and to the conflicting curr: nts 
of modern life among which the adolescent must choose.” * 


THE DECREASING INFLUENCE OF THE HOME 

One of the characteristics of our cultural setting is the steady and ala:m- 
ing decrease in the influence of the home. No longer does this social insti- 
tution determine the values of youth to the extent it once did. What the 
“gang” says about the clothes Bob wears, about his hobbies, about his zirl 
friends, and about his standards of conduct is often more formative of 
Lob’s thinking than what his parents say. 

Bob listens to the radio. He particularly likes the detective stories. His 
weekly schedule starts with Sam Spade on Sundays and winds up with The 
Fat Man on Fridays. Several of these masterminded sleuths have a free 
and easy way with women. Drinking is commonplace. Good sound effects 
enable Bob to visualize the pouring of the drink. He participates vicariously 
in the leisurely sipping of the cocktail with the girl. The manly “down-the- 
hatch” savoir faire of the hero is appealing when he is fortifying himself for 
a tough job or after having just experienced one. Bob thinks this must be 
what grown-ups do. 

Both Bob and his girl friend, Margaret, are sensitive to the carefully 
constructed advertising that is pointed directly at influencing their ideas. 
The Sunday comics, which they read, contain two or more half pages of 
advertising. These youth, moreover, are the chief audience for some radio 
advertisements. Skilled psychologists are employed by all these advertisers 
precisely to make Bob and Margaret self-conscious or discontented. The 
common desires of youth—acceptance by adults, rapid rise to success, and 
beauty and attractive appearance—are rationalized in the appeals. One of 
the chief motivating devices is fear. Smell right (or don’t smell at ali); 
have pearly teeth and a clear skin; eat Snookies!—these are all it takes 
to get ahead. Never mind the virtues of industry, integrity, and regard for 
others that are preached by parents. Parents do not have the advertising 
budgets in back of their inculcations. Furthermore, they are not such skilled 
propagandists. Besides, Bob and Margaret have a hunch parents are be- 
hind the times. 

When Bob and Margaret go to the movies, they are not afforded much 
variety in the offerings. Almost every picture has a love theme. Many in- 
volve loose living. Crime is another favorite theme. So far, the crimina!s 


1 From the South Seas. New York: William Morrow & Co. 1939. p. IX f. 
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have always lost out in the end, but the lush living enjoyed by some can 
easily induce some youth to figure the risk is worth the price. They think 
th y can avoid the mistakes of the criminal which led to his downfall. When 
acalt British and South Americans get the notion from our movies that 
gangsters are as prevalent as honest people in the United States, that the 
loose morals of Hollywood are representative of our morals, that American 
college life is ninety per cent play, and that Indians and cowboys still are 
rampant in the West, how can we expect immature youth to attain proper 
perspective? 
THE CHURCH IS FARING NO BETTER 


The church is faring no better with boys and girls than the home. This 
partly because it is not appealing to youth, and partly because it is losing 
force with adults-the parents and relatives of the so-called problem adoles- 
cents. SRO signs hang out in front of first-run theatres several times a 
week. Many athletic contests are virtual sell-outs. The roads from cities to 
the seashore are crowded on summer week ends. Yet you can take your 
bridge club or bowling crowd with you to Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing and be sure of seats for all. 

In the survey Life Magazine (June 16, 1947) made of the members of 
Princeton’s class of 1932, a general lack of interest and even antipathy to 
religion (as we ordinarily think of it) was found. “They (class 32) com- 
plain about the service itself: dull sermon, archaic language, stuffy dogma. 
‘The religious ceremony is a lot of foolish mumbling.’ . . . But most of 
them are just plain bored. ‘I’m not interested for the same reason I’m not 
interested in stamp collecting, bird stalking, or raising chickens.’” With de- 
creasing sympathy and regard for church service by adults, how can the 
church make itself felt with young people? 


LENGTHENED PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE 


A second characteristic of our cultural setting is the protracted period 
of adolescence. The reason for this lengthening period is largely an eco- 
nomic one. The labor market is dominated by adults. We have been seeing 
for some time adults organizing against competition, although the term 
competition usually is not used. We Americans have been conditioned to 
oppose any limitation of competition in the economic realm; hence, the 
movement is considered one for increasing economic security. Unions regu- 
late the conditions for admission, and thereby, make it difficult for new 
(and usually young) people to enter the occupations so organized. The 
principle of seniority insures that the older employees weather out a reduc- 
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tion in force. The recent entrants, the youth, are the ones to whom ins: cur- 
ity is transferred. 


The professions come in for their share of supression of competi ion. 
Many now are demanding two or more years of preprofessional trainin: in 
an accredited college or university in addition to a four-year profess: nal 
course. Not long ago, a doctor wrote an article, “Wanted 10,000 Ps: chi- 
atrists.” It is not surprising. To become a psychiatrist, a person must invest 
from nine to eleven years. With college education coming as high «s it 
does these days, the training required is an effective barrier to competition. 


Right now the issue is not whether standards of training in both 
labor and the professions are too high. We want a carpenter to know 
his business the same as we want a doctor to know his. Labor and the pro- 
fessions justly use the same argument for raising standards: “Improvement 
of practice and service.” The net result is also the same in both cases: de- 
creased competition means increased income and enhanced economic se<ur- 
ity. For the people involved, it is a fine thing. But we must not lose sight 
o. the fact that the steadily increasing standards increase the time that 
young men and women must sit in the anteroom to adult status. 


TEACHING “PATRIOTISM” IS NO SOLUTION 


But enough of posing the problem. What is the answer? The answer 
is not at all obvious even theoretically. But it may be advisable to consider 
two proposals that are not answers. One of these, often heard, takes refuge 
in such vagaries as “teaching loyalty,” or “instilling patriotism.” Loyalty is 
empty indeed to some minority groups who are expected to become loyal 
to a system which subtly in the main, but openly when necessary, keeps 
the members of that group “in their place.” What is really meant by some 
o. the people who use such glittering generalities is to indoctrinate youth 
to be content with their lot and satisfied with their socio-economic status. 


The school can, and should, do no more than to insure that youth have 
access to all the facts on every issue, and a chance to consider relative’ 
values. Democracy ultimately rests on a faith in the intelligence of the 
common man provided he has all the facts at his disposal. Given training in 
thinking, there is little reason to think that youth will do worse at it than 
many adults. In such a scheme, patriotism will take care of itself. After all, 
it is a natural concomitant attitude in a person who has identified himself 
psycaologically with a way of life which actually affords him the blessings cf 
life it purports to afford. 
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| \TENDING THE PERIOD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IS OF DOUBTFUL VALUE 

\ second solution is proffered by well-meaning individuals. It is the 
sugcestion of extending upward the pericd of free, public education. We 
fin. this suggestion championed by many educators. It is eagerly welcomed 
by some classes in our society who se¢ additional education as their most 


hopeful social elevator. 

The theory sounds plausible. Additional education will keep youth oc- 
cupied until industry is ready to absorb them. At the same time, they can 
be given some kind of specialized or vocational training to provide saleable 
skills. It is also argued that the present high school has assumed too 
many functions and can well afford to have more time—say two years—to 
discharge these functions adequately. 

This suggestion also is of doubtful value. The vested interests of edu- 
cators in the specialized areas of subject matter are strong. Coupled with 
this influence is that of tradition. The general public has learned to expect 
education “dished out” in the traditional compartmentalized subjects. It is 
difficult to conceive of an additonal period of education to be anything dif- 
ferent from what we presently have. And this education is very badly suited 
to many boys and girls. It will not take youth long to sense that this additional 
education is only “make work.” Such education will not enable them to 
marry any younger, become self-supporting any sooner, or achieve adult 
status more rapidly. It may even boomerang. A large group of youth 
who know they are well trained, but who cannot find jobs, is a seedbed all 
fertilized for some “ism” which promises to change them from “have-nots” 
to “haves” in short order. 

A SUGGESTED APPROACH 

It has already been stated that the solution to this inchoate youth prob- 
lem is riot easy to find. But there are many approaches which offer much. 
Let each community resolve to solve its particular youth problem. This 
will mean conferences in which industrialists, labor leaders, civic leaders, 
sociologists, ministers, educators, and psychiatrists all sit around the table. 
The problem of the lengthening period of adolescence and the increasing 
number of choices youth have at their disposal is too pervasive for any one 
croup alone to handle. The task of this community council—to give this group 

1ame—is clear albeit exceedingly difficult. What is needed for youth is an 
‘ucation based more on their needs and problems and less on the conventional 
-d hallowed bodies of knowledge so dear to the heart of the academician. 
‘hat is needed for youth are social and economic experiences which will 


(Continued on page 151) 
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A Challenge to Educators 


NORMAN C. SMITH 


N an article which appeared som:t:me 2go in the New York Times Muaga- 

zine, “Pictures of a Postwar College Campus,” the author, Gilbert Bailey, 
makes plain many facts which should shock those schoo!s attempting to p:e- 
pare students for college work out of what still is, despite the war years, a 
dangerous compiacency. The author of this article points out that the present 
college student with no experience in lif: behind h.m but his normal co‘lege- 
preparatory years cannot be blamed ior his lack of knowledge of the issues of 
the day and that he cannot bz blamed for his placing only a cash value on his 
education. It is also suggested that the student is blameless for reflecting the 
attitude of his elders in the belief that the development of bette: business 
methods and the invention of bigger and better gadgets will, in the long run, 
somehow answsr all the problems of the world. Mr. Bailey further states that 
the university—in this case the University of Indiana—cannot be blamed for 
this attitude either. With one exception, Mr. Bailey is quite correct in these 
statements. What he does not say, hut certainly strongly implies, is that the 
fault lies in the earlier preparation that the student receives before he comes 


to college. 

There could be no stronger challenge laid at the door of the schools, 
public and private, which are supposedly preparing boys and girls for college 
and in the terms of the commencement day speaker, for “that great adventure, 
life.” If the danger exists, as is often hinted, that the colleges are receding to 
the position of merely reflecting the society in which they exist, surely the 
secondary schools are in a greater danger of becoming merely the training 
ground for those people who will carry on by rote the attitudes and thinking 


habits of their elders. 


Mr. Smith is a member of the history department of the Loomis School, 


Windsor, Connecticut. 
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A CHALLENGE To EpDucATorRS 





1950] 


CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 

Since the end of the war there have been many serious and important 
ste) taken by the secondary schools of the country to resurvey their aims and 
to revise their curricula in the light of the postwar world. It has been said that 
many of our secondary-school students receive an obsolete education and that 
of our approximately seven million boys and girls attending secondary schools, 
most of them do not receive the education that will prepare them for life. A 
study commission of the United States Office of Education has proposed that 
such courses as training in job hunting, budgeting, and the like be introduced 
into high-school curricula in order that boys and girls be prepared for the 
exigencies of life as they will find it when they are released from the trials of 


their formal education. 

In some cases, surveys made by independent secondary schools since the 
war have come to the same conclusions. That is, that we must train our youth 
for life as they will find it. It is the almost futile, though commendable, hope 
of the intelligently run college preparatory school to combine education for life 
with the fundamentals of miscellaneous knowledge required for college admis- 


sions. 

The fallacy in this supposedly new thinking in the field of secondary- 
school education lies in the fact that the emphasis seems to lie in the attempt 
to train students for life merely as they will find it and not also inculcate them . 
with the idea that their world can and must be improved. The secondary 
schools have been and give promise in the future of being, in large measure, 
responsible for the fact that the average youth of eighteen years, whether or 
not entering college, is merely trained to reflect the attitude and thinking of 
his elders rather than prepared to take up the challenge of the community’s 
problems. The youth of the postwar world leaving secondary school either for 
college or for work, therefore, enters his new life with the patterns of thinking 
of the old world of his elders, quite unequipped to take up the challenge of 
thought and action needed to save, not the old world exactly, as such, but to 
save enough of the old world on which to build a happier world for 


the future. 

In the surveys of secondary education following the end of the war and 
the attempts to adjust aims of education to the tempo of the times, first things 
have not been put first. The attitude of the educator is very much in tune with 
Winston Churchill’s statement: “In Which the Democracies Were Finally 
Victorious, and So Were Able to Resume the Follies Which Led Them to the 


Brink of Disaster.” 
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kt would seem that a really sound plan of education certainly must, jirst 
and foremost, consider the forces at work in the world and have as its ultimate 
aim the building of a person’s educational background and framework de. 
signed not only to withstand the shock of these forces and realize matcrial 
gain from them, but also capable of governing and attempting contro! of 
them. Rather than courses in job hunting, budgeting, and the like which 
merely give training within the system itself and, therefore, merely create 
cogs to fit into a squeaking and groaning machine, we need courses which 
will train in the understanding and repair of that machine which needs con- 
stant attention and strengthening rather than a mere renewal of parts fiom 
a carefully catalogued stock pile. 

Even now, four years after the greatest war in history, the world is in a 
state unprecedented. It is in a position from which it can either plunge to de- 
struction or rise to a new standard of civilization. Tremendous forces are at 
work throughout the globe which can be terribly dangerous if not understood, 
or can be controlled and guided for the universal benefit of the individual 
and mankind, if understood. And, as in no other period of history, time is 
truly of the essence. A system of education, secondary or advanced, which has 
as its aim something other than the fullest understanding and appreciation 
of the problems flowing in the tide of the affairs of men is useless and sterile. 


NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 

It is shocking to recall how many times during the course of the war, 
and now in the reserve of the armed forces, the author has contacted men, 
many in officer uniform of considerable rank, who had little or no understand- 
of the forces at work in the world which had caused the conflict, the political 
and economic and social forces at work during the war, and utterly no con- 
ception of the significance or problems of the peace. Surely, somewhere in their 
educational backgrounds—some limited, many extended—there has been mis- 
erable failure. How, with men and women of this type still the predominant 
majority in our nation today, can we hope for a better world—or more in 
point, any world at all? 

Mr. Bailey has pointed out that the average student is no less patriotic 
than his counterpart in 1941, which is most commendable and most encourag- 
ing. However, the author can’t help speculating on the source of that patri- 
otism. He wonders whether it arises from any real conception of the position 
our nation plays in the world today and the new problems which have arisen 
in the world. He is inclined to believe that the patriotism of the youth of today 
is a blind sort of thing, commendable as it may be, arising not from a re:! 
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und:-rstanding of the stuff that makes wars, but rather a mere reflection of Mr. 
Churchill’s thought. 

The author endured nearly five years of military service blaming the 
failure of a past generation to keep a peace so easily placed in its lap for 
his condition in life and the violent deaths around him. Surely, no peace has 
been harder won than that at which we have arrived and which seems so 
fraught with danger at the moment. The aims of all educational processes 
should be the training of youth in the understanding of the realistic and ideal- 
istic forces at work in the world today in order that this peace may forever be 
maintained. 

Possibly military experience has filled the author with an unreasoning 
dogma. However, he has found nothing so final as the death of a friend or 
a nation, nothing so tragic as a world bleeding from war and being obliged 
to wallow in the blood of the wound because man failed to understand man 
and the forces that motivate him—or may be motivated by him. 

Surely, nothing can be more pressing in our present world than the 
prevention of final destruction—a very real destruction which will affect us 
all as individuals as well as states and nations. The totalitarian states pursued 
ruthlessly and rentlessly their objectives of regimenting the minds of their 
youth with results which nearly destroyed the world. If we are to be saved, 
we must pursue just as relentlessly the task of creating an understanding by 
youth and man alike of man as an individual and ‘as a political animal. 

This aim will not be realized if we continue in our course which now 
creates a youth who is merely the reflection of the world of the present and 
the past and who leaves secondary school or college prepared to enter life 
as he finds it, rather than prepared to contribute to life and improve upon it. 


NEED FOR CHANGE IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

It has been pointed out that at least one college has found that the high- 
school graduate of the postwar world has entered higher education with an 
attitude of boredom with all educational processes, little concern for the world 
about him, and has begun the pursuit of his college career by placing a cash 
value on all that he undertakes. : It is suggested that this attitude is brought to 
the college and that the college is not to blame. However, it is a matter of real 
concern when it is suggested that the college is entirely blameless. It should be 
pointed out in‘ partial defense of the secondary school that some of the respon- 
sihility does rest with the colleges in that they place certain requirements on 
th: secondary school which it must fulfill in preparing a student to qualify for 
college entrance. A certain number of language, science, history, mathemat- 
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ics, and English courses must have been pursusd with success before the student 
can hope to qualify for college entrance. Despite the upheavals of the world, 
these requirements have changed but little. Therefore, there is little time in the 
secondary school for a thorough attempt to impart to the student the necessary 
understanding and appreciation of the community about him, if he entertains 
the hope of college entrance. Is it any wonder that when a student enters 
college, he has nothing more than a confused idea on the really important 
problems of his day and no conception of the possible solutions to these 
problems? It would appear that the responsibility for the youth of the present 
being little informed concerning his own world and being little appreciative of 
true values must be shared by colleges and secondary schools alike. 

Until college entrance requirements and secondary-school curricula can 
be more completely integrated with the basic aims of creating the really uscful 
and thinking citizen, there can be no solution. Our youth will continue 
merely to reflect the society in which they find themselves, rather than 
entering college or economic pursuits, as the case may be, with a new spirit of 
understanding and determination to do his or her part to repair and keep oiled 
the machinery of American democracy. Surely, this nation was not created by 
a generation of men who were merely reflecting the attitudes and thinking 
of their elders and were mirrors held up to the society in which they found 
themselves. Until American secondary and college educators more closely 
integrate their aims, there can be little hope for a better world and surely 
will the democracy of this country stumble down the path of earlier generations, 
freely making the mistakes of the past. 

What, then, should be the results of a closer integration of secondary- 
school and college aims? Certainly, the basic concepts of training in the 
thinking processes cannot be abandoned; and it is likewise true that many of 
the courses now required for college entrance do train the student to think 
and reason in orderly patterns. The factor which is lacking, however, is 
that too little attention is paid to giving direction toward the subjects and 
ideas on which the student should exercise his mental powers as they develop. 
It is true that some steps are being made in this direction and that courses 
in some secondary schools have been introduced which attempt to give the 
student some brief picture of the problems of the world and their possible 
solutions. The difficulty is, however, that in the case of the college preparatory 
student, these courses may be given only when it is possible to steal time from 
the required work for college admissions and as a result many students 
cannot be included. Where such courses are given, they are almost universally 
given on a half-time basis and relegated to the elective status or reserved for 
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the .pecial student who is either exceedingly bright and, therefore, may take 
the ime, or who is quite unsucceessful in his other work and is, therefore, 
rele.ated to such courses merely in the hope of accumulating enough credits 
for .raduation. 

It is because of this situation that it can be said that first things are 
not being put first in our secondary-school training. Colleges and secondary 
schools alike should be more acutely aware of the fact that the house in which 
we live is in danger, and that merely filling the chinks with sand and replacing 
a shingle here and there with a carefully designed similar shingle will not 
prevent final decay and collapse. Surely, the course which gives an under- 
standing of the world not merely as it exists as though photographed from 
the classroom window, but rather gives an understanding of the forces 
which are molding and shaping that picture should occupy a much more 
important position in the curriculum of the secondary school. 


The attitude of many educators is that it is not the task of the secondary- 
preparatory school to introduce the student to such factors. It is considered that 
the concentration of effort should be only on developing orderliness of thinking 
and providing appetite for thought without at the same time providing: the 
food which, if properly digested, will develop the healthy citizen. It is felt 
in many circles that this work is in the province of the college and that 


it is out of the ken of the secondary school. It should be emphasized that this 
attitude is in large part made necessary by the colleges which require certain 
courses to be completed by the student and, therefore, leave no room for the 
type of work mentioned. However, no more tragic attitude could be taken, 
no matter what its cause. 


It would appear that one of the real challenges in the field of education 
today is not an independent re-survey of aims by the secondary schools and 
colleges, but rather a closely integrated attempt to introduce into the curricula 
required work which will do more than give lip service to training in “good 
citizenship.” This work, under the direction of carefully chosen personnel, 
should begin on the secondary level and continue on the higher level the 
development of a real understanding of the problems and changing values 
of today’s society. This work should occupy top priority on both levels and 
should be advanced to the dignity of required studies. Therein will rest 
the hope of the American democracy and therein will be the antidote to the 
present trend in training automaton mirrors of our present society, inheriting 
all the diseases of the past with no hope of developing the means of stamping 
out these diseases in the future. 
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Desirable Lines of Progress 


in Secondary Education 


GALEN SAYLOR 


URING the past decade or two, serious accusations have been made 

against the secondary school to the effect that it has failed to serve as 
completely as it should all youth growing up in our democratic society, 
Studies and reports of agencies and commissions and investigations by state 
agencies have all pointed out shortcomings and deficiencies in-our program 
of secondary education. And most thoughtful educators, would agree that 
the American high school has not contributed as effectively as it might to the 
education of youth for living in our modern democratic society. 

But, in our haste to criticize, we should not overlook the fact that pro- 
gressive, forward-looking junior and senior high schools throughout the 
United States have been developing in recent years new programs and prac- 
tices that point the way to a much more functional and adequate program 
cf secondary education for American youth. Our task in secondary education 
is to extend to all schools those improved practices which our more ven- 
turesome schools have already proved to be effective in providing better edu- 
cational opportunities for youth. 

Desirable lines of progress for the development of secondary education 
in the years ahead may be grouped in four broad areas. These four areas 
bring together what seems to be the essence of the experimentation which 
has proved its merit under actual school conditions in the more forward- 
looking secondary schools of the nation. 


A. AIDING YOUTH TO PARTICIPATE MORE EFFECTIVELY IN OUR DEMOCRATIC LIFE 

Of course, one of the long-accepted objectives of the secondary school 
is that of aiding youth to become good citizens. But the approach of the tra- 
ditional secondary school to citizenship education has been largely centered 
around the concept that, if youth had an adequate stock of facts and infor-. 


Mr. Saylor is Professor of Secondary Education in the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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matic: about America, its history and development, its machinery of govern- 
ment. and its traditions and principles, they would be able to translate this 
factu.l information into intelligent and effective citizenship. All of us would 
agrec that this approach to citizenship education has had a fair measure of 
success, otherwise we would never have developed America into the great 
freedom-loving country which it is today. But many secondary-school edu- 
cators feel that we can and should do even a more effective job, for we 
still see serious deficiencies in the implementation of democratic principles 
in our personal and national life. Efforts of secondary schools to improve 
their programs of citizenship and social education have developed along 
thesc lines: 

|. Providing youth with more opportunities to live democratically with- 
in the school. Such programs include: (a) development of genuinely demo- 
cratic student government—the student: government given the responsibil- 
ity of making decisions on relevant problems of school policy and manage- 
ment which are their own decisions and are carried into effect by them with- 
cut unnecessary interference by school authorities, (b) co-operative partici- 
pation in planning and carrying forward group learning experiences. Pupils 
are participating in the planning of the organized work of class groups and 
of the learning activities to be undertaken in the development of the units 
selected. Such opportunitiés are being especially provided through core 
courses, newer courses in social living, problems of democracy, and similar 
problems courses. Organized pupil activities also provide fine opportunities 
for co-operative ‘group work. 

2. Developing core programs, general education, social living, and simi- 
lar problems courses. Progressive schools are setting up core or modified core 
programs or are adding new problems courses to the curriculum, such as 
social living, basic living, general education, American institutions, problems 
of democracy, and the like, in which pupils study and investigate personal 
and social problems of significance to the pupils concerned. Work in these 
newer types of courses contributes to the program of civic and social educa- 
tion in three ways: (a) pupils develop a sensitivity to social problems facing 
America—not only do they think through such problems and secure valu- 
able insight into social conditions, but they also develop the attitude of 
critical analysis of our implementation of democracy in our group life; (b) 
pupils are given important responsibilities for co-operative planning of the 
learning activities to be carried on in the course—these newer core and 
p:oblem approaches encourage pupil participation in selecting the problems 
te be studied and in planning the learning activities to be carried on; (c) 
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pupils have increased opportunities to think through problems and rea 
decisions for themselves. All of us recognize the importance of teaching 
pupils “how to think.” It is a time-honored objective of secondary educ:tion, 
But the traditional school provides only limited opportunity for pupils to 
do genuine problem solving through their organized class experiences. \fem- 
orizing facts or acquiring skills is not thinking, regardless of how important 
it may be that these facts and skills be acquired as bases for thinking 
later. These newer courses in which pupils set for themselves significant )rob- 
lems to be investigated, in which they must gather evidence, weigh evi‘ence, 
propose solutions, test possible solutions, and decide on the best solution do 
provide excellent opportunities to teach pupils how to think through dcinoc- 
racy’s problems, as well as their own. 

3. Studying community problems and conditions. Usually such study 
does not involve the development of new educational courses but rather the 
inclusion of community study and analysis in existing courses. The problem- 
type courses already discussed as well as courses in agriculture, home-making, 
and health provide fine opportunities for community investigation. The 
contribution of community study to civic competency should be obvious, 
for we need to develop pupils who will be concerned about the life of the 
communities in which they may live and who will participate in making the 
community a better place in which to live. 

B. HELPING PUPILS WITH THEIR PERSONAL. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The growth and development of boys and girls may be arbitrarily di- 
vided into four aspects: social, emotional, intellectual, and ‘physical. These, 
of course, are not discreet areas but develop in an integrated fashion as youth 
matures, The traditional secondary school has done a reasonably good job 
in directing the intellectual growth of its pupils, but it has neglected the 
other aspects of growth. The more forward-looking secondary schools now 
recognize these deficiencies and are developing programs to aid pupils on all 
aspects of growth. These efforts are developing along the following lines: 

1. Providing guidance and counseling services. The modern high 
school is developing an extensive program for guiding youth in his growth 
and development. The most important aspect of this program centers in the 
classroom teacher, and especially in a teacher designated as a counselor. 
In schools that have developed core or social living courses, the teacher of this 
group is usually the counselor for his pupils. He has responsibility for plan- 
ning with the youth the educational activities which will aid him maximally 
in his development. Also, this teacher assists him in facing personal problems 
and difficulties. Specialized counseling services are provided by specialists 
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attached to the central office or high-school staff. These specialists are called 
in by the teacher counselor to help with particularly troublesome behavior 
and srowth problems. 

2. Assisting pupils with personal sueiteaie Some high schools are pro- 
viding organized opportunities tor pupils to get help on personal problems ot 
growth and development that are more or less common to any particular age 
grou. Core classes and social living classes usually include units on such prob- 
lem: as boy-girl relations, family relations, personality development, personal 
hygicne, grooming, and developing a system of values. In addition, classes in 
homemaking and health usually give attention to such things as personal 
hygiene and growth characteristics. 

3. Giving health instruction. Schools are giving increased attention to 
health education. Not only is help given on physical development in required 
health and physical education courses, but also consideration of problems 
of diet, grooming, sex development, and the like is included in other appro- 
priate offerings in the curriculum. 

4. Providing creative experience. High schools are expanding their op- 
portunities for pupils to enjoy creative experiences in the arts, handicrafts, 
and music. These programs are well developed in many of our‘better secon- 
dary schools. 

5. Providing an approptiate emotional climate. Recent research in group 
morale and mental hygiene shows the importance of emotional climate for 
satisfactory emotional development.” Schools, obviously, are not offering new 
courses in such areas, but rather are becoming increasingly aware of the 
impact of emotional climate on personality development and are planning 
their classroom work and school activities so that an invigorating emotional 
climate results. Arbitrary, authoritative, and harsh classroom procedures and 
disciplinary measures are being replaced by democratic, friendly, and co- 
operative procedures. The co-operative group approach does much to pro- 
vide a friendly, wholesome emotional climate In the school. 

6. Guiding experiences in problem solving. The traditional school does 
far too little to teach pupils genuine problem solving. However, some of our 
high schools are giving increased opportunity for youth to attach and solve 
problems of significance to them. Such courses as core, and the problems 
courses are especially helpful in this _espect. Community study also offers 
rich opportunities, 

C. EXTENDING SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 

Secondary education today is being extended to provide broader and 
ticher opportunities for pupils. These expanded opportunities are developing 
along the following lines: 
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1. Extending secondary education to include the thirteenth and four. 
teenth grades. A number of progressive school systems have already ext:nded 
their program of secondary education to include two additional years b: yond 
the traditional twelfth grade. Such programs are not restricted to those in. 
terested in a college education, such as characterizes many traditional junior 
colleges, but rather include a comprehensive program of general and voca- 
tional education designed to serve the needs of all youth of the community. 

2. Broadening the school program. Secondary schools are broadening 
their school programs so that the needs of a larger proportion of youth: are 
served. The traditional secondary school has catered to the needs of about 
half of our youth. The secondary school of the future, if we are to serve all 
youth adequately, will need to broaden its program to meet the learning 
needs of all youth. This means that we need broader programs of vocational 
education that will provide every youth who desires it with some measure of 
vocational skill so that he may become a productive member of our economy. 
Work experience is an essential part of such a program. It also means a 
broader program of education to meet social, emotional, and physical needs 


of all youth. 
3. Eliminating the small school. If we are to have the kind of secondary 


educational program envisaged here, we will need to reorganize our school 


structure so that the very small school is eliminated. Too many youth in 
villages and rural areas are being denied opportunities to attend a good 
secondary school. The new developments in secondary education described 
here are beyond the abilities and facilities of our small high schools. How- 
ever, we must not overlook the fact that much more effective programs can 
le offered in cur smaller schools than is now true. In fact, in the area of 
education for civic and social competency, a forward-looking small secon- 
dary school may be just as effective as our large city high schools. 

4. Extending the school year. A few schools are experimenting with an 
extension of the school program so that pupils are provided organized learn- 
ing experiences during a portion of the summer months. Camping exper- 
iences, recreational programs, and supervised vocational and work-experience 
programs are being developed in a few places. There is no doubt but 
that the secondary school, if it has a sufficient budget and facilities, can 
make some outstanding contributions to the education of youth during 
periods which are now largely wasted by many youth. 

D. PROVIDING A DEMOCRATIC ATMOSPHERE FOR TEACHERS 

If schools are to be agencies of democratic living, it is ohvious that teach- 

ers employed in such schools must also be thoroughly democratic in thcir 
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mode of living and in their social concepts. It is difficult for teachers to live 
dem:cratically and to exemplify democratic practices in their own ways of 
working and living if the atmosphere in which they work is autocratic and 
authoritarian. Hence, secondary schools which are taking increased concern 
over education for democratic living have taken steps to give teachers major 
opportunities for democratic group action. Through representative councils, 
teaciiers are participating in the determination of over-all school policies and 
practices. At the building level, teachers as a total group are participating in 
poli:y formulation and in program determination. Curriculum development 
has become the function of the entire faculty of the building. Principals and 
supervisors or helping teachers exemplify democratic concepts in their work 
with teachers. In these schools, morale has become a factor of major con- 
cern, and our research on group dynamics shows us that good morale is 
obtained through democratic group action. 

What has been said here represents desirable lines of progress for the 
development of secondary education in the years ahead. Since these are lines of 
progress, it is not assumed that we are to abandon those phases of our 
program which have proven their merit in practice, but rather, that we re- 
direct our efforts along lines that offer even greater promise for increasing 
the effectiveness of the school as agencies for democratic living. 





WE HAVE NOT SOLVED THE TRUTH PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 139) 


allow them to move at an earlier age from the vestibule of adult status 
to that of efficient producers and participants in the life of the community. 
What is needed in the community is the co-ordination of all those commu- 
nity agencies which have a share in the preparation of youth intellectually, 
morally, socially, and vocationally for adult living; the creation of new 
agencies; and the redefinition, if such be necessary, of the functions of 


those which exist. 
IN A NUTSHELL 

That we face an incipient youth problem is, as the revivalist would say, 
as certain as sin. It is a by-product of our urban-industrial society and 
of our confused pattern of living. It is accentuated by an overly long period 
of enforced immaturity, and aggravated by the weakening of the home. 
church, and school as molders of personality. Tinkering, social or educa- 
tional, will not solve the problem. Our hope of solution lies in a co-ordinated 
attack upon the problem by selected community groups. 
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Are College Entrance Requirements 
An Obstacle to the Development 
Of a Program of Life Adjustment 
Education? 






RICHARD A. MUMMA 


N the summer of 1947, John W. Studebaker, former U. S. Commis.ioner 
of Education, appointed a Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth, composed of nine members, each of whom was a nominee sugycsted 
by one of nine important national educational organizations. Life Adjustment 
Education is defined, in a publication prepared in the Office of Education in 
1948, as “that which better equips all American youth to live democratically 
with satisfaction to themselves and profit to society as home members, workers, 
and citizens!”* The Commission is not concerned with setting up a new set 
of purposes and objectives for’ secondary education, nor with making new 
suggestions for improvement, but rather with implementing recommendations 
contained in reports made by other commissions and committees during the 
past thirty years. The goal is “to assist in increasing the effectiveness of present 
efforts through education to meet the imperative needs of all youth.”* 


The efforts of the Commission to make secondary education more realis- 
tic for all American youth are receiving enthusiastic support from the Office 
of Education, state departments of education, national associations, and others 
interested in secondary education. For example, the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals devoted its annual convention in 1949 to a 
consideration of this topic. 

















The Commission proposes to encourage the establishment in each state 
of “pilot” schools which are willing to try to improve their programs. It 
also proposes to keep the education profession and the general public informed 
of administrative practices, curriculum changes, and instructional techniques 









1 Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Wash. 
D. C., 1948, p. 4. 

2 Ibid, p. 1. 

Mr. Mumma is Director of the Division of Education, McCoy College, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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which give promise of developing a program in harmony with the life ad- 
justm. nt needs of all youth. © 

‘he revision in secondary-school curricula which such a program demands 
is bound to bring opposition. Obstacles are already being mentioned: the 
incre. sed cost of such a program, the possible objections of pupils and parents, 
the “:cademic slant” of teachers, the “play-safe” attitude of administrators, 
the sincere conviction on the part of many that the “hard subjects” are best, 


and college entrance requirements. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS SHOULD NOT BE DISREGARDED 
in the development of a program of education designed to meet better 
the imperative needs of all youth, college entrance requirements should not 
be disregarded. It is true that only twenty per cent to twenty-five per cent of 
the high-school graduates actually enter college, yet a much higher percentage 
takes the college preparatory course. A national survey recently published by 
the American Council on Education discovered a great demand for a college 
education. The study revealed that “so far as the avowed intentions of high- 
school seniors are concerned, it appears that about a third of them definitely 
want to go to college enough to do something about it. Thirty-two per cent 
reported that they had actually applied for admission to college in the fall 
of 1947 and intended to go if they were admitted. Another three per cent 
said they had applied, but expressed some, uncertainty as to whether they 
actually wanted to go then or not. The remaining two-thirds of the students 
fell into two main categories. Twenty-three per cent of the total number 
had not applied, but did hope to go to college sometime, and forty per cent 
thought they would probably not go at all.” * 
Such a large portion of our high-school population should not be neglected. 
To ignore the college-bound in curriculum revision is to deprive them of an 
education which meets better their persistent -life needs. Furthermore, there 
are thousands of very small secondary schools in rural communities, and only 
a small minority of the graduates of these schools enter college. However, 
the minority are usually influential; they are often sons and daughters of 
the community’s leading citizens. To revise the curriculum so drastically that 
the few would be unable to enter any college would endanger the plan, and 
the result might be that the whole school would revert to the traditional 
acidemic courses. College entrance requirements, then, are an important 
consideration. 
To what extent are college entrance requirements an obstacle to the 






3 Factors Affecting the Admission of High-School Seniors to College, American Council on Education, 
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development of a more vital secondary-school curriculum? In an effort to find 
the answer, a questionnaire was sent, in July, 1949, to the ninety-three men:bers 
of the College Entrance Examination Board listed in the Handbook.’ The 
membership, composed of forty coeducational colleges and universities, t':irty 
for women only, and twenty-three for men only, includes most of Ame: ica’s 
leading institutions of higher learning. Most are private institutions. al- 
though some receive public support and six are state universities. This group 
was chosen for study because of its influence and its conservatism. The same 
questionnaire was sent to the leading state university in each state, except 
New York which does not have a state university. This group was selcted 
because it represented nation-wide coverage and contained universities with 
a more liberal point of view towards college admission. 


The 134 colleges and universities in these two groups were asked this 
question: “If you received a transcript from an applicant who was attending 
an accredited school, who had taken the courses you require and whose marks 
were sufficiently high for admission, would you accept as electives any of the 
following courses?” The names of thirty-two actual or possible secondary- 
school courses were then listed alphabetically under the headings of academic 
electives and non-academic electives. This list of subjects was derived from a 
study of the imperative educational needs of youths as found in: Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Every Youth and Education for Aut American Youth. 
Below are given brief statements of these needs and the courses in the list 
which might contribute towards meeting them. Each course is listed only once, 
even though it might contribute towards meeting more than one need. 

Fundamental Skills: Arithmetic for Seniors, General Mathematics, Jour- 
alism, Mathematics Review, Remedial Reading, Speech 

Citizenship: Civics, Geography, Intercultural Undertsanding, Problems 
of Democracy 

Ethical and Moral Living: Ethics, Sociology 

Physical, Mental, and Emotional Health: Health Education, Physical 
Education, Psychology for Everyday Living 

Worthy Home Membership: Family Life and Relationships, Home Eco- 


nomics, Industrial Arts 


Wholesome Recreational Interests: Dramatics, Fine Arts, Music-Instru- 
mental, Music-Vocal 
An Understanding of the Part Played by Science in the Modern World: 


4 Terms of Admission to the Member Colleges. Handtook. 1949. The College Entrance Examination 
Board. New York, 1948. 
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Biolozy for Everyday Living, Chemistry for Everyday Living, General 
Science, Physics for Everyday Living, Science in the Modern World 

}: fficiency as a Consumer: Consumer Education 

salable Skills: Occupations 

ippreciation of Living through Art, Literature, and Music: Appreciation 
of Art, Appreciation of Literature, Appreciation of Music 

't was suggested in the questionnaire that credit be allowed on the usual 
basis. namely; one unit for academic subjects and one-half unit for non- 
acad: mic subjects when the class meets five periods per week throughout the 
year. The questionnaire presupposes that the applicant can meet all the other 
requirements for admission which the college has established. There is no 
attempt to make a case for the admission of poor students or of those who for 
some other reason are unqualified for entrance. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

At this point, several of the limitations of the study should be empha- 
sized. They are as follows: 

1. To avoid obvious. complications in tabulating answers, the question- 
naire specifically referred to admission only to the College of Arts and Sciences 
or its equivalent. Since the entrance requirements for a liberal arts program 
are usually more rigid than for agriculture, business, education, home eco- 
nomics, etc., the findings of this study are perhaps applicable to these divisions 
of the university. They may not be reliable for the limited number of students 
who plan to enter such a field as engineering. 

2. The list of subjects may be questioned on the grounds that it does 
not fairly represent life adjustment education. Some educators contend that 
the imperative educational needs of youth can be met best by experiences which 
are organized in such a way that subject-matter divisions are disregarded. Yet 
life adjustment education is stated as providing special as well as general 
education, and even in the latter “common goals are to be attained through 
differentiation both as to subject matter and experience.” ” Moreover, ever 
since the invention of the Carnegie unit, colleges have admitted students on 
the basis of “units” or “credits,” even though some institutions now make the 
dubious claim that they no longer do so. Therefore, in order to obtain the 
college’s reaction to the acceptance of life adjustment education, a list of 
“courses” had to be submitted to them. 

Objection may be made that this list violates the spirit of life adjustment 
education which views desired outcomes “in terms of character and behavior,” 
instead of in terms of facts memorized for repetition upon demand. As an 


5 Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. Op cit., p. 4. 
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illustration, it can be said that a course in ethics may be so academic in nature 
that it does not carry over into ethical and moral living from day to day. Or 
again, it can be said that students who scored high on a paper test in health 
education have been known to neglect a bath for a month. On the other ‘and, 
courses with the titles listed can be made functional. For example, psychology 
for everyday living can be actively related to “the present problems of \ outh 
as well as with their preparation for future living,” a concern of the Com. 
mission.’ Finally, this study is not concerned with the content, activitic;, ex- 
periences, etc., of the courses listed—it is the responsibility of the high school 
to make them meaningful and related to living—but only with their accept 
ability as college entrance units. 

3. No claim is made that the list of subjects is complete or without jault. 
The reactions of the colleges to the list, however, can be used as a guice by 
those who may be planning a revision of secondary-school curricula. 


HOW MANY COLLEGES REPLIED TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE? 

The replies of the colleges to the questionnaire showed unusual co-opera- 
tion and interest in the study. Answers were received from all of the forty- 
seven state universities, and from eighty-nine of the ninety-three members of 
the C.E.E.B. Besides filling out the questionnaire, numerous administrative 
officers sent additional information or wrote letters explaining their admissions 
policy and, in a few cases, their reaction to the proposals. In place of check- 
ing the questionnaire, thirteen colleges of the C.E.E.B. wrote letters which 
were too general in nature to permit tabulation. Further deails are given in 
Table I. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
REPLYING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
State Members of C. E. E. B. 


Univer 7 Co-ed. Women’s Men’s Total 
sities Colleges’ Colleges Colleges  C.E.EB. 


Total number in group 47 40 30 23 93 
Number which did not reply 0 1 1 2 4 











Number which replied with a 
letter too general to tabulate 13 


Number which checked the 
questionnaire (Replies tabu- 
lated in Table II) 





6 Ibid., p. 4. 
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‘ABLE II. THE ACCEPTABILITY OF LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 





Pn State Members of C. E. E. B. 





. . Univer- 
subjects tutions sities Men's Women's Co-ed. 


Colleges Colleges Colleges 





wamber Tabulcted 117% 16 7 33 





Yes No i Yes 3} Yes No No 





bsdemic Elect: fone 
oblems of 
Democracy 47 33 
vics 47 32 
pneral Science 47 33 
iology 47 32 
ppreciation of Art 42 29 
ppreciation 
of Music 42 
ography 47 
ech 95 45 
malism 92 45 
ppreciation of Lit. 92 40 
eral Mathematics 89 44 
amatics 82 45 
ology for Every- 
day Living 82 43 
ience in the 
Modern World 81 43 
ychology for Every- 
day Living 80 41 
mily Life and 
Relationships 80 42 


hemistry for 

Everyday Living 80 19 42 
hics 79 «15 39 
hysics for 

Everyday Living 79 20 42 7 24 
ealth Education 76 21 41 9 25 


tercultural Under- 
standing 74 20 40 9 25 


psumer Education 74 #21 44 10 25 


ithmetic for Z 
Seniors 62 29 39 11 19 


cupations 58 30 38 VW 19 
thematics Review 54 39 29 13 19 
edial Reading 48 41 28 1 17 


academic Electives 


ne Arts 96 12 45 4 29 
pme Economics 79 30 45 12 28 
usic- Instrumental 76 25 42 10 25 
usic-Vocal 74 26 4 W 25 
dustrial Arts 73 33 45 21 28 


wooo 


29 
29 
30 
29 
29 
28 
27 
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25 
26 
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25 
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28 
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24 
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bysical Education 45 55 31 18 W 





* Six institutions are both state universities‘and members of the C.E.E.B. 
The ‘yes’ column indicates the number of institutions which checked the course as acceptable; the 
column those which checked it as not acceptable for college entrance. The difference between the 


m of these two columns and the number of institutions indicates the number of institutions which did not 


Kk the subject ‘tyes’ or ‘‘no,”’ or which placed a question mark beside it. The number of colleges 
universii:es willing to accept a course may be, and probably is, greater than the number shown in 
“yes” column. 
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ARE COLLEGES WILLING TO ACCEPT THESE COURSES AS ELECTIVES? 

The replies of the colleges which checked the questionnaire are tabiilated 
in Table II, with the subjects listed in the order of their acceptabi!ity as 
college entrance units. Two columns are given, one headed “yes” j idica- 
ting the number of universities willing to accept the courses as an el -ctive, 
and one headed “no” showing the number which will not accept these ciurses, 
In order to demonstrate marked variations, the answers of C.E.E.B. istity- 
tions which checked the questionnaire are shown in four groups: co-duca- 
tional colleges, colleges for women only, co!leges for men only, and tol. It 
will be noted that there is a difference between the number of institutions te- 
porting and the sum of the “yes” and “no” replies. This difference cin be 
accounted for by the fact that some colleges left some subjects unch:cked, 
while others put a question mark beside a subject, thus making it impossible 
to count it either “yes” or “no.” Several admissions officers qualified their 
omissions or their question marks by such comments as “It is possible that a 
candidate may be allowed elective credit if necessary,” or “We would accept 
those checked for credit, but we would admit her in spite of most of the oth- 
ers,” or “We would admit any good student, but we would not recommend 
such subjects for credit.” Thus the number of. colleges willing to grant credit 
for a course is, in most cases, greater than the number recorded in the “yes” 
column. 

REPLIES OF THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 

The reaction of the state universities is exceedingly favorable, for the 
\arge majority stated their willingness to accept almost all of these courses 
without question. The following comment, made by a dean, is typical of the 
attitude of many of the universities in this group: “Any subject offered by an 
accredited high school toward graduation is accepted.” Another university 
stated in a letter to the writer: “We believe that we are on safe ground when 
we state there is no particular relationship between the pattern of high-school 
subjects and success in college, and we thus do not have any elaborate or 
involved admission requirements for this college (Liberal Arts).” The direc- 
tor of admissions of another large university wrote on the questionnaire: “We 
admit on the basis of graduation from an accredited high school. We select 
on the basis of quality of record rather than selection of subjects. No required 
pattern.” Another wrote: “This is not a real problem (for us) since we co- 
operate with our schools in allowing credit for school diploma courses.” 


Aside from physical education, the two courses least acceptable for college 
entrance by the state universities are remedial reading and mathematics re- 
view which institutions consider “in the nature of review” of material pre- 
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vious studied. A’ small group of universities, approximately ten per cent of 
the tot. group, accounted for most of the “no” checks against the other twenty- 
nine s! bjects. 

REPLIES OF THE C.E.E.B. 

Vihile the colleges and universities of the C.E.E.B. are not willing to 
accept as many of these courses as are the state universities, they will allow 
credit for a surprisingly large number. The coeducational institutions are the 
most liberal in this respect; the colleges for women are the most conservative. 
The majority of the institutions fall into two categories: either they will give 
credit for most of the courses listed or they will do so for very few of them. 

Three quarters of the institutions which checked the questionnaire will 
definitely accept eight of the twenty-six academic electives. . These include 
problems of democracy, civics, and general science subjects which not so long 
ago were not considered as acceptable college preparatory work, and which 
were included in the list to show a possible trend; appreciation of art, appre- 
ciation of music, and appreciation of literature, for which, as for the others, 
a full unit is given if the class meets five times weekly; geography, a subject 
rarely included in an academic program today; and sociology. General mathe- 
matics, long considered a “watered” course by colleges, was marked “yes 
by almost two thirds of the members of the C.E.E.B. which checked the 
questionnaire. Half of the institutions tabulated will allow credit for twenty- 
one of the twenty-six academic electives. 

There seems to be a relationship between the acceptability of a subject 
and both the length of time it has been in the curriculum and the title by 
which it is labeled. All colleges now accept biology, chemistry, and physics; 
yet only fifty-five per cent to fifty-eight per cent will accept biology for every- 
day living, chemistry for everyday living, and physics for everyday living, 
courses which presumerably would attempt to teach science as it is function- 
ally related to life. This is in spite of the fact that studies have revealed a 
questionable relationship between the study of high-school science courses 
and success in the same courses at the college level. 

Sociology is widely acceptable as a college entrance unit; while psy- 
chology for everyday living is less so. It is interesting to speculate. upon the 
reaction of the colleges if the courses had been labeled sociology for everyday 
living and psychology. Sociology can be life adjustment education. For ex- 
am; 'e, for the past twelve years, the Highland Park, Michigan, schools have 
bee requiring all students to take a course in family living in the fourth year 
of high school. A recent article stated: “The course—officially sociology and 
accented for college credits—deals with family living and includes working 
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with preschool children; learning how to get along with fellow-students, 
parents, dates; choosing the right marriage partner; what it means to zrow 
to maturity so marriage will be a success.”* Of course, high schools are at 
liberty to modify the objectives and content of a subject without changin. the 
title, and some are doing so. 

With regard to the courses listed as nonacademic, fine arts is granted 
credit by three. fourths of the institutions. While the men’s colleges ‘fuse 
credit for home economics, two thirds of the coeducational and woinen’s 
colleges permit credit. Almost the same percentage of the coeducationa! and 
men’s colleges accept industrial arts. Over half of all will accept vocal or in- 
strumental music. Additional colleges—not included in the count—wi!! do 
so if the course includes a study of theory. 

With the exception of physical education, the least acceptable of ali the 
subjects listed are consumer education, arithmetic for seniors, mathematics 
review, remedial reading, and occupations—the only academic electives con- 
sidered unacceptable by half the members of the C.E.EB. Obviously the 
colieges’ attitude is that students who are enrolled in these courses do not be- 
long in college. 

Several members of the C.E.E.B. are completely opposed to these proposals. 
The director of admissions of one well-known college for men wrote: “I 
must einphasize that the flexibility in our requirements does not represent 
any willingness on our part to see a dilution in secondary-school preparation 
in the traditional disciplines of the liberal arts. I am not familiar with the pro- 
posal for ‘life adjustment education’ but I believe that the burden of proof lies 
with the proponents of the proposal in so far as it affects student preparing 
for college.” The registrar of another university, who also views this proposal 
with alarm, stated: “It is my opinion that our public secondary schools have so 
far diluted their courses that it is now next to impossible for the average candi- 
date for admission to college to secure a thorough secondary-school prepara- 
tion.” The president of a mid-west college gave this point of view: “My critic- 
ism of the high school as it operates throughout the country today is not that 
it is introducing a broad curriculum leading to greater social understanding 
and a larger facility in social adjustment, but that the high-school teachers 
are not giving to the students who expect to enter college adequate preparation 
in English, mathematics, and languages.” On the other hand, an equal num- 
ber of institutions expressed policies similar to this one stated by the chairman 
of the committee on admissions of one of our oldest universities: “We will 


7 Hewson, B., and Wolf, A.W.M. ‘‘Learning to Live.’’ Woman's Home Companion, Sept., 1949. PP: 
72-73. a 
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accept for entrance any unit which is acceptable to a properly accredited 
schoo! for inclusion within the total units required for graduation.” A com- 
plete abulation of the replies is given in Table II. 

HOW MANY SUCH ELECTIVES ARE ACCEPTABLE IN A GIVEN STUDENT'S PROGRAM? 

I: is important to know not only which subjects in the list can be offered 
for college entrance, but also how many can be included in a given student’s 
program. To find the answer to this question the colleges were also asked: 
“What is the maximum number of units in the above lists which you would 
accept from any one student? Some institutions did not answer this question; 
some said they did not require any set pattern of courses for entrance; some 
stated that there was no set limit. Colleges in the latter categories would seem 
to allow considerable flexibility. The quantitative answers given by state uni- 
versities were as follows: Academic electives: median 6; range 3 to 10—Non- 
academic electives: median 5; range 1 to 8—Total electives: median 7; range 
3to 10. The quantitative answers given by the members of the C.E.E.B. were: 
Academic electives: median 4; range 2 to 8—Nonacademic electives: median 2; 
range 0 to 6—Total electives: median 4; range 2 to 8. Judging by these replies, 
it would seem safe to include one course in life adjustment education in each 
of the last four years of the secondary school. 

WHAT ABOUT COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS? 

Some secondary-school teachers may wonder how life adjustment courses 
can be introduced confidently into the program of a student preparing to take 
the entrance examinations of the C.E.E.B. In the first place, only thirty-three 
colleges and universities in the United States require all applicants to take the 
achievement tests (nine coeducational, fourteen women’s colleges, and tens 
men s colleges). This is less than five per cent of the instiutions of higher learn- 
ing in the country. Secondly, achievement tests are required in only one or two 
subjects besides English. Again, there would«seem to be room to include life 
adjustment courses in the last three or four years of the secondary school. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. College entrance requirements are not a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of life adjustment education, if the colleges and universities sampled are 
typical of all. 

2. With limited exceptions, the state universities will allow entrance 
credit for almost all of the courses listed. 

3. A majority of the members of the C.E.E.B. will do likewise. Chief 
opponents to the plan are mainly a small number of traditional liberal arts 
colleges for women only or for men only who draw many of their students 
from private schools. 


. 
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4. It seems reasonable to suppose that other courses, similar to the ones 
listed, would receive the same wide acceptance. 

5. In recent years, colleges have continued to modify their entrance re. 
quirements. For example, an ever-smaller number of units in foreign language 
is demanded, and courses in general science, civics, and problems of democracy, 
which not so long ago were frowned on as part of college preparation, are now 
almost universally accepted. If the public secondary schools become convinced 
that experiences aimed at life adjustment must be included in the education of 
all youth, opposition on the part of colleges and universities can be expected 
to diminish. 

6. Much can be done to make the secondary-school curriculum more 
realistic within the existing framework, 2.e., the objectives, content, and experi- 
ences can be changed without altering the title of the course. 





TRENDS IN GUIDANCE 
The January, 1950, issue of The School Review, pages 14-23, contains an article 
entitled “Emerging Trends in Guidance” by Arthur E. Traxler in which he lists and 
discusses twelve trends. They are: 
1. Toward more adequate training of guidance personnel 
2. Toward making guidance an all-faculty function and toward co- coumte between 
guidance specialists and classroom teachers 
. Toward closer co-operation of the guidance services of the school with the home 
and other agencies in the community. 
. Toward the orderly accumulation and recording of a way of information con- 
cerning each individual 
. Toward increased use of objective measures in guidance programs: 
. Toward differential prediction of success on the basis of test batteries that yield 
comparable scores in bread areas 
. Toward increased interest in the use of improved techniques in the appraisal of 
personal qualities of pupils and the treatment of maladjustment 
. Toward a middle position between directive and nondirective guidance 
. Toward recognition of relationship between remedial work and guidance 
. Toward the use of improved case-study techniques, both for purposes of better 
understanding of individual pupils and for in-service training of teachers 
. Toward the availability and use of better sources of occupational information 


. Toward the use of follow-up studies 
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Achieving the Imperative 


Needs of Youth 


FREDERICK L. POND 


DMINISTRATORS and teachers are making persistent efforts to direct 
A the planning and organization of instruction toward achieving “The 
Imperative Needs of Youth” for life as citizens in American society. Reports of 
improved practices center upon the organization of new specific areas of in- 
struction, upon the enrichment of school services, and upon the civilization of 
the conventional school program. Each of these means forms an essential part 
of a pattern of educational progress. Yet, in the vitalization of conventional 
subject instruction there exists a most pressing problem of organizing learning 
situations which are meaningful and challenging to youth. Here the use of im- 
proved written-curriculum plans as tools for coming to grips with the needs 
of youth and for providing actual practice in the behaviors of social compe- 
ence and good citizenship has become necessary. Things seldom get done 
unless they are planned on paper. Local production of materials—lesson plans, 
experience units, and resource units—is motivating functional planning and is 
resulting in the reporting and sharing of successful teaching procedures. 

The translation of educational convictions and understandings into actual 
learning experiences for pupils is a process which must be achieved if the gap 
between theory and practice—between aims and outcomes—is to be bridged. 
This lag might be just an academic question were it not that human welfare 
and personal happiness and the future of a great nation depend upon a solu- 
tion. The Imperative Needs of Youth and of people for work, health, citizen- 
ship, home, thrift, science, beauty, leisure, and communication skills * may re- 
main mere abstractions—lost in meaningless instruction—unless functional 
planning and action are accomplished. Here is the most difficult problem 


of curriculum improvement. 


1 National Association of Secondary-School Principals. The Bulletin, No. 145, March, 1947. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Frederick L. Pond is Supervising Curriculum Consultant in the Department of 


Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Curriculum improvement to meet the needs of youth is a learning experi. 
ence for all who participate in it. The principles of learning by doing—par. 
ticularly, learning by trying—apply as in all levels of education. Others may 
offer advice; examples may be given; oral and written suggestions may be pro- 
vided; conferences may be held; but individuals do well only what they actu- 
aily plan and practice themselves. To be useful, work done by others must 
become one’s own. Few experiments toward educational growth lack success, 
because the interest and energy of the organizer himself add new contagious 
vitality to the process. Even partial success kindles the fires of enthusiasm 
so that continued progress is assured. 


There has been a question whether an initial approach directed to the 
improvement and tryout of materials adds to the learning experiences of educa- 
tors or whether the materials themselves should be a reflection of long and ex- 
tensive group thinking. Undoubtedly both are faces of the same coin. The de- 
velopment of materials and professional growth through conferences have both 
been inseparable aspects of curriculum improvement. Far too long, however, 
conferences have been concerned solely with generalizations and conclusions 
cn what schools should do. An equal and simultaneous emphasis upon the 
know-how, which is necessary for successful achievement, is greatly needed 
if recommendations are to go beyond the level of philosophy. It is in the 
planning and guidance of living-and-doing learning activities for youth that 
ptofessional growth actually occurs and finds expression. 


Successful planning to meet imperative needs and concurrent teaching- 
learning experience involves the consideration of several general steps in cur- 
riculum planning. The steps, which are considered, indicate the frequent 
process by which creative thinking is finding expression in an emerging focus 
upon youth problems. However, no trend can be a blueprint; nor is one de- 
sirable. While new “areas of living,” “integration,” “pupil experiences,” ctc., 
may seem immediately desirable, faculty groups must start where they are. 
Individuality, ability, incentive, and future development will always Le re- 
flected in flexible types of written plans and consequent types of class organiz- 
ation. On the other hand, while uniformity may not always be desirable, there 
is a general step-by-step pattern of progress in which individuals and faculty 
groups may locate their present status and may find direction for professional 
growth. Reports of types of written plans and consequent types of organiza- 
tion include: (1) Older Practices and (2) Steps Toward the Achievement of 


Imperative Needs. 
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OLDER PRACTICES 

The first and oldest type of organization is the one in which systematized 
subject content is taught for its own sake. Conscious effort is too seldom madz 
to relite the content to other subject fields or to the needs of youth. The 
assumption is made that, through some automatic process, subject and infor- 
nation will be recalled from some repository, integrated, and used in later iife 
outside the school in solving the great problems of personal adjustment and 
citizenship. Its proponents believe that it is not the function of the school to 
le concerned with the here and now or the integration of the values of the 
cultural heritage by actual practical use in learning situations. Such practical 
emphasis may even consider a “watering down” of the truths contained in 














the logically organized subjects. 

Grade sequence is based largely upon the mechanisms of the subject con- 
tent and not upon the maturity or problems of the learner. In fact, the text- 
book table of contents usually constitutes the course of study. Individual study 
and recitation generally characterize the process, with evaluation based upon 
factual mastery of content items. At times, preparation for similar future 
courses in many specialized fields apparently mandates this summative type 
of mechanical course organization; although specialization, after an initial 
and immediate emphasis and learning of functional values, has been found 













more efficient. 

Teachers are well trained in this type of specialized assignment-study-reci- 
tation-examination procedure. It is readily administered as a cash register 
through a system of factual tests, school marks, hours, and credits. Yet in 1931, 
the Department of Superintendence * made a survey of factors in the instruc- 
tional program that interfere with pupil progress. Checked high among the 
100 possible items by 1,599 persons were: 

The school fails at all levels to free itself from practices and procedures which 
are wholly traditional as to origin. 

Most schools fail to emphasize creative, self-expressive activity more than the 
mastery of routine, academic material. 

The school fails to correlate closely the subject matter of the curriculum with 
the experiences of the child. 

Most schools fail to reproduce in their classrooms situations which are com- 
parable to and which offer adequate opportunity for experience in life situa- 
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tions. 
Teacher-training institutions too often fail to articulate closely their methods 


and practices with those of the public school system for which they are pre- 
paring teachers. 
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2 Department of Superinterdence, “Five Underlying Factors in American Education,” Ninth Yearbook, 


rgton, D. C., National Education Associatzon, 1931. 
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This type of course of study or lesson planning may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing diagram: 
TABLE I. COURSE OF STUDY OR LESSON PLAN 
What? | How Much? 








Subject-Matter Content Evaluation 

Chapters Factual Subject-Matter Tests 
Topics 
Subject Mastery Units 











STEPS TOWARD THE ACHIEVEMENT OF IMPERATIVE NEEDS 


The gradual transition away from the organization of curriculum materi- 
als and procedures, which are centered solely upon separate subject-mastery, 
to those directed primarily toward the desirable understandings, attitudes, 
and behaviors which are expressed in the Ten Imperative Needs reveals sev- 
eral successful types of planning. Although the older type of subject specializa- 
tion has helped to achieve great scientific progress and types of social polish, 
its deficiencies are increasingly revealed in the personal maladjustments and 
social tensions which exist in our society. Steps toward education for modern 
life are revealed in the following successful types of development. They are 


presented in sequence to explain and suggest a general trend of educational 
planning. They include: 


1. Plans which emphasize functional subject values 

2. Plans which emphasize both functional subject values and learning experiences 

3. Experience units in subject areas 

4. Experience units which cross subject boundaries 
1. Plans Which Emphasize Functional Subject Values 

Course or lesson planning, with related learning objectives, has proved 
useful where convention and group incentives indicate a body of subject- 
matter content from which wide life-centered and youth-centered departure 
is not considered presently feasible. At the same time, (1) content selection, 
(2) better grade placement according tc maturity, readiness levels, and (3) 
functional emphasis have been co-ordinated. This has been a frequent tra- 
ditional pattern for curriculum progress, The value of such planning for an 
emphasis of life values has been demonstrated.* This type of course of study 
or lesson planning may be illustrated by the following diagram: 


3 Pond, Frederick L., ‘‘Fusion of Guidance Objectives and World History,"’ Social Studies. Vol. XXX, 
No. 6. October; 1939. 
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COURSE OF STUDY OR LESSON PLAN 


How Much? 
Evaluation 


TABLE II. 


What? 
Subject-Matter Content 





Why? 
Educational Objectives 
Imperative Needs of Youth Subject-Matter Tests 


Life Adjustment Goals Attitude Seales 

Cardinal Principles of Anecdotal Records 
Education Pupil Diaries 

Self-evaluation Checklists 

Interest Inventories, etc. 








Chapters 
Topics 
Subject Mastery 


Units 


Functional Values 
Applications of Factual 
Knowledge 
2. Plans Which Emphasize Functional Values and Learning Experiences 
Frequently planning within a subject area has been incident to or has 
been preceded by profound study concerning the Imperative Needs of Youth 
for life in American society to which the subject may contribute. Planning 
has proceeded also in the light of what real learning has been found to be. 
Teachers have come to know as much about the nature and needs of their 
students and of society and about how learning takes place as they do about 
their specialties. As a result, more effective planning has been done to organize 
much of the instruction on a learning-by-doing related experience basis. 
Course of Study or lesson planning has taken the following form: 
TABLE III. COURSE OF STUDY OR LESSON PLAN 
Why? How? How Much? 


Educational Objectives| Learning Experiences Evaluation 








What? 





’ Content 





Chapters 
Topics 
Problems 
Projects 
Subject Units 








Imperative Needs of 


Youth 
Life Adjustment Goals 
Functional Values 
Application of Factual 





Knowledge, etc. 


Class Trips 
Committee Work 
Debates 
Demonstrations 
Group Discussions 
Interviews 
Investigations 


Subject-matter tests 
Performance tests 
Attitude scales 
Anecdotal records 
Pupil diaries 
Self-evaluation 
checklists 


Interest inventories 








Pupil Planning, etc. 


While subject content is the basic factor upon which such planning rests, 
the needs of youth themselves, when they are real and not mere words, pro- 
vide direction for the selection of content that is meaningful and functional 
and for the organization of the learning activities which are needed. The 
extent to which learning activities have place and status in the program de- 
pends upon the curriculum worker's sensitivity to the critical need for the 
development of social competence, through practice. Furthermore, the success- 
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ful operation of the learning-by-doing situations depends upon ability to guide 
rather than to dominate co-operative group activities. As increased knowledge 
and convictions develop, further transition has focused in the organization 
and management of experience units. 
3. Experience Units in Subject Areas 

In the planning of experience units, which make up the parts in many 
modern courses of study, it is realized that not everything in the cultural heri- 
tage can be learned by everyone. Selection must be made on the basis of 
(1) the maturity and needs of learners, (2) on cruciality, (3) on universal 
application, and (4) on the responsibility of the school to accomplish what 
other agencies do not achieve. At the same time, greater mastery of the (un- 
damental behaviors expressed in the Ten Imperative needs are possible because 
of their actual and continued use in functional learning situations. Any at- 
tempt to “cover the book” as a primary aim is not contemplated in this type 
of program which attains simultaneously both increased social competence and 
added mastery of the content material. 

Organization of Experience Units 

The process of organizing experience units is concerned with the selec. 
tion of problems, topics, or projects—in a subject area or involving several 
subjects—which are known to be significant in pupils’ own personal lives, in 
their peer relationships, their homes, and their communities—local, national, 
and world. It involves (1) a meaningful problem or topic, (2) an overview 
and analysis of the problem, (3) co-operative teacher-pupil planning of learn- 
ing activities by which students use the information from many sources in 
coming to grips with aspects of the problem, (4) constant planning and evalu- 
ation by pupils of possible courses of action, of available data, and of the pupil’s 
own individual and group achievements, and, finally, (5) the process culmi- 
nates in the meaningful expression of results in oral, written, graphic, or visual 
presentation, and, if possible, in social action. 

Research data have demonstrated that the organization and management 
of experience units within a subject area achieve extensive development of the 
insights and behaviors needed in life activities in a democratic society, and, con- 
currently additional growth and detention of subject matter. The Eight-Year 
Study ‘, Wrightstone’s Evaluations in the New York High Schools °, Peters’ 
Miami Experiment,’ and all reported research have confirmed these findings. 
ahi ae, M., “The Story of the Eight-Year Study with Conclusions and Recommendations,” 
Adventure in American Education, Vol. 1, Harper and Bros., New York, 1942. 

5 Wrightstone, J. W., Evaluation of Experimental High-School Practices, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1935. 


© Peters, Charles C., Teaching High-School History and Social Studies for Citizenship Training, The 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 1948. ‘ 
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Form in Which Units May Be Organized and Reported 
Units are organized and reported in various ways. A degree of uniform- 
ity makes such planning, or reporting after use, easier to understand. Many 
teachers, for whom continued use has made the process familiar, may do little 
written planning. For others, a written unit plan may be indispensable. 


A Meaningful Life Problem 


1. Preliminary teacher planning: 

a. How did the problem originate? 

b. How was (or will )the unit (be) introduced? 

c. How were (or will) the purposes and concerns of students (be) enlisted? 

d. What central life objectives and contributing objectives should be (or were) 
organized? What co-operative group planning was (or will be) used? 

e. What pupil experiences, content, sources, and measurement may be (or were) 
planned? 


. Orientation: (by the class) 
a. What considerations and appropriate facts should be (or were) presented in an 
overview? 
b. What techniques will be (or were) used in providing motivation and orienta- 
tion? (field trips, library work, visual aids, etc.) 
c. What objectives actually were established through teacher-pupil planning? 


. Learning period: 
a. What committees were (or will be) ‘set up? How were members chosen? 
b. What individual or group learning activities were (or will be) engaged? (List 
them under the objectives which they enabled pupils to achieve.) 
c. What community contacts were (or will be) utilized? 
. Culminating activity: 
What form did (or possibly will) this “fixing” activity assume? (Individual or 
group reports, dramatizations, demonstrations, models, graphs, exhibits, charts, 
debates, panel discussions, mock-trials, etc.) 


. Evaluation: 
a. What appraisals were (or will be) used? 
b. To what extent did students develop the life mastery inherent in the central 
objective? 
The use of a diagram to provide an overview of a course of study or 
of an experience unit is of confirmed value. A chart similar to the following 
is in current use by the National Council of Teachers of English in its pro- 


gram of course of study revision: 
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TABLE IV. COURSE OF STUDY OR UNIT PLAN 
Why? How? What? How Much? 


Objectives Experiences Content Evaluation 











Unit problems|Class trips From many Subject tests, performance tests 

on the impera-|Committees sources _includ-| Self-evaluation checklists 

tive needs of|Community ing persons| Interest and attitude tests 

youth, life ad-| study and places in| Group discussion 

justment goals,| Debates the community | Anecdotal records 

etc, Demonstrations Need for formal instruction 

Group discus- 
sions 

Interviews 

Investigations 

Projects, etc. 














Here educational objectives have replaced subject content (Table I, II,. 
and III) as the basic factor in organization. The needs of youth are the cle- 
ments for the planning of functional learning experiences for a school program, 
for a subject area, for a grade, or for a unit. Desired outcomes are expected 
by direct experiences which involve the use of content from many sources, 
There exists a possible subject reorganization on a broad basis, using content 
from any previously determined grade placement in the organizing of learning 
experiences at the learners’ own levels of maturity and of need. The search 
for more effective organization will depend upon extensive development, try- 
out, evaluation, and reports of such procedures. 


Basis and Need for Unit Teaching 

After agreement concerning desirable course objectives, there remains only 
the need to develop and use social competence units to emphasize the life 
values and problem-solving skills which the school subject is expected to pro- 
duce. Within recent years two new procedures have been developed—(1) the 
discussion group process for the establishment of consensus concerning school 
and course objectives and (2) the organization and management of experience 
units for achieving the objectives. These procedures have provided new tools 
for effective teaching. 


The transition toward more vital and functional teaching, as a teacher 
participates in a program of curriculum improvement, is indicated in the fol- 
lowing unit plan. This teacher’s plan shows what happened as he learned to 
make use of direct learning experiences.’ 


T Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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TOPIC: How Does F ishing Influence Our Living? 
OBJECTIVES 


TOPIC: Fish 
OBJECTIVES 


aemmmeneae’ 


Lk 


1e cle- 
gram, 
pected 
urces, 
ontent 
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earch 
t, try- 
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e life 
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Teacher: 

To cover the topic as 
described in the Gen- 
eral Science Syllabus 


Pupils: 

To do the lessons as- 
signed by the teacher 
to get good marks 


Content: 

1. Characteristics of 
fish 

2. Classification 

3. Structure 

4. Uses to mankind 

Activities: 

. Put week’s assign- 
ment on board 

. Make large dia- 
gram of fish on 
board 

. Present the topic 
and label the dia- 
gram 

4. Show some _ pic- 
tures of fish 

. Read and discuss 
texts with class dai- 
ly as preparation 
for home assign- 
ments 

. Conduct class reci- 
tations on home as- 
signments. 


Teacher: 


To sake children aware of the relations of fish to them- 
selves 

To create a desire to learn more of the natural world 

To set up expériences which would give children a 
chance to work and play together 

To use group processes - 

To offer challenges to bright pupils 

To help nonreaders to contribute to group work and 
find other ways of learning and of expressing them- 
selves 

To increase children’s interest in and enjoyment of 

school 

Pupils: (determined by group discussion) 

To practice good human relations in the class 

To improve skills and abilities 

To have fun 

To learn facts 

To begin a new hobby 

Content: 

Same 


Activities: 


Group planning for individual and committee activities 
and reports to accomplish the following: 


1. Provide for research using as many books on fish as 
can be obtained 

2. Secure and display around the room colored pictures 
of fish (motivation) 
Secure and show films on tropical fish, deep sea div- 
ing, fishing industry 

. Secure large biological model of fish 

. Arrange for demonstration dissection of either raw 
or cooked fish 

. Contact home economics department and arrange 
for fish luncheon (teach etiquette) 

. Investigate possibility of trip to an aquarium or 
hatchery (teach techniques of planning—teach prop- 
er conduct in public vehicles) 

. Secure paper, paints, crayons, and art teacher as 
consultant for art work 

. Investigate possibility of Saturday hike where fish- 
ing can be done (good human relations—leisure- 
time activities planning—responsibility) 

. Arrange with local sports store for demonstration 
of fishing tackle, bait, flies, etc. (Teach good sports- 
manship, leisure-time activities) 
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11. Consider possibility of having someone teach inter. 
ested group to make artificial flies (letter of invita. 
tion and thanks) 

12. Get clay, soap, tools for carving and modeling (per. 
mit some of this .while research is being done by 
reader) 

13. Suggest and assist pupils to secure, furnish, care 
for an aquarium (teach principles of balance in life 
—good activity for nonreaders) 

14. Find a tropical fish enthusiast and arrange for talk 
on and display of them (teach reproduction) 

15. Stimulate interest of brighter pupils in making sci. 
entific investigation, developing booklets, developing 
reference lists, hunting up classification, accumulat. 
ing clipping files, sending for free and inexpensive 
materials 

16. Don’t forget keeping of records of all kinds ‘by ey. 
eryone 


Culminating activities: Culminating activities: 
None Committee reports, displays, and individual records 


Evaluation: Evaluation: 
1. Give mark, return 1. Arrange for tests of facts learned 
tests . 2. Have group discussion of strengths and weaknesses 
2. Re-teach facts not of planning; committee work, committee leaders; 
learned behavier on trips, learning experiences, development oi 
3. Give another test interests, skills, abilities, achievements of goals 
to those who failed 3. What drill and formal instruction are needed? 


Necte: How many of the activities included in this pre-planning survey could be 
‘yndertaken by a class would be determined by all the surrounding circumstances. 





', Experience Units on Problems Which Cross Subject Boundaries 

The critical need for the realization of the personal and socia! values of 
secondary education, and for more unity in learning experiences and _pro- 
“slem-solving, has led many faculties to devise fused programs geared to the 
‘lirect consideration of life problems regardless of conventional subject lines. 
‘ixperience units on problems or topics which use content from several subject- 
treas are the tools. Content from any needed source is used to achieve func- 
tional life goals, This approach, particularly in the fields related to general 
education, is believed to possess superior values. It has been endorsed by the 
Educational Policies Commission and by the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals. The achievement of an adequate program of citizen- 
ship and life adjustment education may depend upon its full use. In Bulletin 
241, The Pennsylvania School Manual,’ the organization of such a program 


by any faculty is authorized. 
In every school curriculum there exists a core of subjects which are re- 


* State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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quire’ of all pupils. The additive mastery of these subjects was believed in 
the past to achieve the citizenship education necessary to prepare youth for the 
aspects of common living which are characteristic of American society. In- 
creased understanding that the desired social competence cannot be achieved 
ly factual mastery alone has led some faculties to combine this prescribed 
citizenship education material, or parts of it, in the organization of direct learn- 
ing experiences on problems related to personal and social needs. These facul- 
ties may be evidencing in practice the life-centered curriculum to which most 
educators have subscribed in theory. This is education in transition. 

The resulting administrative organization is not complex. It is best en- 
visioned as an undepartmentalized half-day or block of time similar to that 
presently in operation in the social living program in the elementary schools. 
Problems for consideration cluster around items of personal significance to 
youth—planning an education, economic competence, boy and girl relation- 
ships, learning and. practicing social skills, achieving ethical values, planning 


a home and a community, and the like. 


SUMMARY 
Administrators and teachers are making consistent efforts to direct their 
planning and instruction toward the Imperative Needs of Youth for life in 
American and world society. Differences between the many school situations, 
with respect to teaching convictions and skills indicate that a pattern of curri- 
culum progress will have many varied-starting points. However, general prog- 
ress in achieving needed basic convictions, understandings, and teaching skills 
is revealed through an examination of several levels of curriculum practices 
currently in operation. They represent a gradual transition toward more 
functional planning and organization: 
1. School programs unrelated to each other or to life 
2. Content courses of study and lesson plans which include functional ebjectives 
3. Content courses of study and lesson plans which are vitalized by emphasis of 
functional objectives and student needs and enriched by many learning activ- 
ities 
. Subject experience units which are based on life problems and learning-by-do- 
ing teaching situations 
5. Experience units which include resource material from several subject areas. 
These evolving trends toward relating educational practices to the Impera- 
tive Needs of Youth indicate steps toward the achievement of a type of secon- 
dary education which is essential for individual life enrichment, for social co- 
hesion and stability, and for the preservation of American freedom. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The Role of the Motion Picture, Radio, 
and Television in Education 


Report of a Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


S the amazing expansion of the audio-visual world moves forward, the 

educational implications of organized sight and sound, both inside and 
outside the school, grow increasingly significant. Professional educators, par- 
ents, and alert citizens are becoming more sharply aware of a serious diver- 
gence in the matter of values, particularly between the school and the com- 
mercial fields of audio-visual entertainment. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, which may 
speak for more than 25,000 school communities, is concerned deeply that spe- 
cific efforts be made to bring, for example, the output of motion-picture, radio, 
and television programs into a point of view that will lead toward a desirable 
harmony of educational and moral values. To this end the Association has 
prepared this statement of its position. 

The motion picture, the radio, and television, as industrialized art forms 
produced for the entertainment of society, wield powerful influences both in 
the present-day life of society and for its future development. Not since the 
advent of the printing press has mechanical invention so profoundly modified 


This Committee is composed of the following members: 

Lioyp N. Morrisett, Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California; Chairman. 

Bertie Backus, Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 

Francis L. Bacon, Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California (formerly Superintendent, Evanston Township Schools, Evanston, IIli- 


nois). 


Tue Rev. Josepu G. Cox, Principal, St. Thomas More Catholic High School, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 
Hart R. Doverass, Director, College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, 


Colorado. 
Marcaret Soutn, Senior Class Adviser and Teacher of Social Studies, Newton High 


School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
W. L. Spencer, Supervisor of Instruction, Principal, Starke University High School, 


Montgomery, Alabama. 
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and extended the nature and scope of human communication. Like the drama, 
but unhampered by the limitations of a stage and a single audience, the mo- 
tion picture and television carry their message to the mind and emotions 
through direct observation, thus in part transcending the need of language as 
a communicative agency. The radio requires only that the listener understand 
oral speech; he is under no obligation to be able to read. As a result, all three 
mediums are capable of reaching a greater number of people than is the print- 
ed word, and their audiences are actually far larger than those of any single 
book, newspaper, or magazine. 

Throughout history, the influence for good or ill brought about by various 
forms of art and entertainment have been the subject of thoughtful disquisi- 
tions by philosophers, artists, statesmen, sociologists, clergymen, psychologists, 
teachers, parents, and citizens at large. Long and bitter have been the argu- 
ments for and against censorship. Man’s freedom to create whatever he pleases 
for the pleasure, amusement, and diversion of his fellows, and his right 
to obtain their patronage if he could do so, have been supported with vigor, 
not only in the interests of pecuniary gain but also on grounds of high moral 
and aesthetic principles. On the other hand, society’s right and obligation to 
protect the young and the emotionally immature from baneful vicarious ex- 
periences has been equally supported. Admonitions, commands, organized 
boycotts, social pressures of all sorts, and even legal regulations have been 
employed to restrict the unalloyed freedom of the artist and entertainer. 

“Good criticism,” as Emerson remarked, “is very rare and always pre- 
cious.” But it is not so much in a spirit of criticism as it is in the interest of 
promoting the emotional, mental, spiritual, and physical health and well-being 
of the teen-age children of our modern world, that the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, as professional educators, has prepared this 
statement of its position regarding motion picture, radio, and television enter- 
tainment. Indeed, the statement is premised upon the belief that there is a 
basic desire on the part of all divisions of the entertainment profession to con- 
tribute their share to a regenerated form of thinking which can see life steadily 
and see it whole. As the late Professor James Harvey Robinson pointed out: 
“Some careful observers express the quite honest conviction that, unless thought 
be raised to a far higher plane than hitherto, some great set-back to civilization 
is inevitable.” 

In common with the highest aim of educators—namely, the survival and 
constant revitalization of democracy—professional entertainment has the obli- 


Sation to stress such values as the following: 
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1. The dignity and worth of the individual 
2. Respect for the rights and opinions of others, regardless of variations in hack. 


ground and makeup 
3. Self-respect, honesty, and integrity 
4. Fair play and good sportsmanship in all activities and endeavors 
5. Devotion to, and active interest in, promoting democratic ideals 
6. Appreciation of the family and home as the basic institution of democracy 
7. Respect for law 
8. Modesty and humility 
9. Service to fellows 


10. Cleanliness and decency 
11. Promotion of the greatest good for the greatest number over the longest period 


of time 
12. Spiritual values. 

It is, nevertheless, the regrettable fact that flagrant violations of this obliga- 
tion frequently occur in the entertainment profession at large, both in respect 
to the entertainment it produces and the unsavory publicity some of its mem- 
bers employ. Because the motion picture, radio, and television audiences are 
vastly greater than those ever before availiable to'producers of entertainment; 
and because the proportion of youthful patrons, both in numbers and fre- 
quency of attendance, is overwhelmingly larger than has hitherto been known, 
it is the duty and the responsibility of all three mediums to be alert constantly 
to the psychological implications of their every product. Under no circum- 
stances should they glorify and glamorize such malfeasances as: 

1. Deceit, cheating, and dishonesty 

2. Crime and gangsterism 


3. Discourtesy and impoliteness 
4. Lewdness, indecency, immorality, sensuality 
5. Intolerance 
. Greed 
. Profanity 
. Family disruption 
. Cruelty 
10. Intemperance 


11. Lack of good taste in social behavior 
12. An actor or actress’ who has been found guilty of. violating the law, convicted 


and sentenced by. a court of records. 
THE MOTION PICTURE 
Of the three great new mediuffis of mass communication, the oldest and 
most potent, psychologically, is the motion picture. The extraordinary sense 
oi reality inherent in it makes it a very powerful.influence ‘for both good and 
evil. Individual ‘belief and: behavior are based primarily" upon imitation: the 
infant learns to talk and walk byzitiivatinigshis #ldet assotiatesy the child ob- 
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tains his convictions and values by listening to and observing his more mature 
fellows; the adolescent adjusts and revises his patterns of conduct in terms of 
his broadening human environment. Partially forsaking the limited atmos- 
phere of his home, the teen-ager searches unconsciously for mew models, new 
heroes, new social standards, and new personal objectives. In this period of his 
life, he is enormously sensitive and impressionable. 

The motion picture today is undoubtedly one of the principal sources 
from which youth of high-school age draw their heroes, beliefs, values, ambi- 
tions, and social standards. In all probability, no other agency except the home, 
the school, and the church, has a greater responsibility to youth and to society. 
That the motion picture industry has a lively appreciation of its own social 
importance and consequent responsibilities is evidenced, at. least theoretically, 
in the philosophy it expresses, the standards it adopts, and the regulations it 
imposes in its Production Code. But the mere statement of high-minded prin- 
ciples and policies is substantially ineffective unless the stated rules are ad- 
ninistered with resolution and persistence. The unfortunate fact remains that 
certain less responsible producers much too commonly either disregard the 
Code or observe it in letter but not in spirit. 

Since modern life at best is fraught with psychologically unsettling phe- 
nomena, it can fairly be demanded of motion pictures that they avoid the dis- 
tortion of the verities of actual life beyond artistic needs. Such distortion cre- 
ates, among the inexperienced, hopes, standards, and convictions which the 
eventualities of real life cannot support. The extreme goodness of the “good” 
characters in many pictures and the extreme badness of the “bad” both distort 
the intention of sound drama and arouse baseless fears and exaggerated guilt 
reactions in immature minds, ; 

It is recognized that the motion-picture industry is a commercial enter- 
prise, calculated to earn the greatest number of dollars in return for the 
amounts invested. But it is also recognized that no consideration of immedi- 
ate profit, no rationalization to the effect that “we only give the public what 
it wants,” can excuse irresponsibility evident in any human activity which cor- 
rupts the young. 

There is a close relationship, in terms of responsibility, between education 
and the motion picture industry. On the one hand, it is the responsibility of the 
schools so to-educate and instruct their pupils in discriminating values that 
they will easily reject the deleterious and choose the meritorious. It is the re« 
sponsibility: of: the motion picttire industry, on the other hand, so to ‘infuse its 
members with a consciousness“ of the high mofal ahd social ‘stindards with 
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which education seeks to imbue the world’s youth, that a more wholesome 
and more stimulating entertainment fare may consistently be offered. That 
the industry is eminently capable of discharging this responsibility has been 
proved repeatedly, with appreciable aesthetic gratification for the audience 
and substantial financial returns at the box office. It is thus to be questioned 
whether the lewd, the vicious, the immoral and unprincipled are indeed “what 
the public wants,” or whether, because of faulty standards of evaluation with- 
in the industry itself, undesirable fare is foisted upon a reluctant market. 

The problem, apparently, is not so much to distinguish those pictures 
which are suitable for youth from those which are suitable for adults, as it is 
to get rid of intrinsically immoral pictures which are fit for no one and to 
control attendance in such a way that the more sophisticated pictures do not 
have a chance to exert an unfavorable influence upon the immature. In the 
first part of this task, the schools as well as the industry have a direct respon- 
sibility for they provide the medium in which standards become crystallized 
in the minds of the young. A weekly or fortnightly motion picture apprecia- 
tion course, for example, might well establish a public taste which would make 
unprofitable the production of motion pictures calculated to appeal to the 
baser instincts or which are insulting intellectually. Until the level of public 
appreciation in general is raised, it is obviously -unfair to assess against the 
tnotion picture industry all blame for the continued production of morally, in- 
tellectually, and artistically inferior fare. 

The latter part of the task seems to be one of distribution. The industry 
would be well advised not only to observe the spirit of its Production Code but 
also to establish a method of distribution and exhibition which would result in 
uniformity of program appeal. Elimination of the double feature would go 
far toward solving this problem. The complete eradication of “block-booking” 
on the part of distributors which should result from the “block-booking” re- 
strictions on film distribution approved by the Supreme Court Paramount 
Decree in May, 1948, along with the abondonment of “blind-buying” by ex- 
hibitors, should further assist the effort. Honest, unsensational, and informa- 
tive advertising might well complete the process. With these important—and 
admittedly drastic—changes in present policy, the industry could correctly 
insist that the responsibility for teen-age attendance at a given picture lay not 
with them but with the individual youth, his home, and his school. 

RADIO 

Like the motion picture, radio is a social problem chiefly because it is 2 

commercial enterprise. At an infinitesimal cost to the consumer, it enters 
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the home directly and is available to any member of the family at the flick of a 
switch. Its only penalty is the necessity of listening to a certain amount of 
jejune advertising. But its ambitions are always under the immediate control 
of the listeners: a twist of the knob, and the audience is spared further contact 
with unpleasing programs and solicitations. This may be good or bad. It 
is, doubtless, momentarily good; but it tends to release the advertising agencies 
which produce the programs from responsibility for improving both their 
sales appeal and their sponsored entertainment. 

Individually, the networks have set up regulations to protect themselves 
and listeners from violations of decency and good taste; and it may be ob- 
served that morally objectionable material is rarely encountered on the air. 
But radio’s marked tendency to present the same type of program with the 
same performers year after year raises the question as to whether or not, in 
common with the motion picture industry, producers of radio programs are 
fully capable of evaluating “what the public wants.” 

A recent estimate shows that, on the average, children of secondary-school 
age are subjected to radio entertainment of one sort or another for approxi- 
mately four hours a day. Without question, such a constant stream of sound, 
even if listened to only in small part, has a marked influence on these young 
people. Mercifully, they are protected trom the bulk of the “soap operas” by 
their daytime occupation in school—and, it is to be hoped, by their youthful 
sanity and good sense. But there are other types of programs available during 
youth’s four-hour listening period each day which may have dubious value. 
“Give-away” programs whose sole appeal lies in the million-to-one chance that 
the listener may receive something for nothing; musical programs of inferior 
quality whose masters of ceremonies insistently praise performers who evi- 
dence little if any artistic achievement; certain mystery and horror broadcasts 
—all these have bad psychological effects upon teen-agers. The notion that if 
one is “lucky” he need not strive to perfect his talents and abilities constitutes a 
spurious conception of the demands which modern life justly makes upon the 
individual and decries the high purposes to which education is dedicated. 

Yet, despite these considerations, radio’s concern with its youthful audi- 
ence is in all probability largely benevolent. Of greater importance than vapid 
and banal aspects of its programs, or even the detrimental psychological effects 
of its more horrendous offerings, is the distinct service which radio is capable of 
rendering, in terms of both art and education, to the listening public. Espe- 
cially great can be, and in many instances is, its service to education at the 
teen-age level. Its programs “presented in the public interest” provide the 
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teen-ager with more wide-spread information about current affairs; decper 
understanding of the social, political, and economic philosophies professed and 
practiced by their world neighbors; a greater appreciation of art, music, and 
literature than the less direct mediums of a quarter-century ago could make 
available. 


TELEVISION 

Too recently available to the general public, too limited as yet by unsolved 
technical and production problems to be evaluated in terms of its present 
influences, television is perhaps the most potentially significant communicative 
invention in the history of the world. Combining the powers of the motion 
picture and the radio, it brings directly into the home not only actual happen- 
ings as they occur, but also provides a vehicle by which the entire gamut of 
musical and dramatic art may be brought within its compass. Indeed, the news- 
magazine, Fortnight (October 8, 1948), states candidly: “The Television Re- 
search Institute reported . . . that motion picture exhibitors may be entirely 
out of business by 1955 as a result of television developments.” Whether or 
not this prediction is accurate, it cannot be questioned that television will have 
revolutionary effects upon the motion picture and radio industries, Certainly, 
the social problems confronting it will be a combination of those now facing 
its two earlier forebears. 

By way of prophecy, it may be observed that certain characteristics in- 
herent in any entertainment medium will govern the use of television. One of 
these characteristics has to do with the degree of privacy available to the audi- 
ence; another involves the source of sensory appeal. Among the communica- 
tive arts, literature has traditionally enjoyed the greatest latitude both in the 
choice of its subject matter and in its candor of expression. Reading is chiefly 
a private occupation. Its emotional reaction is an indirect product, dependent 
upon the imagination and sharply limited by the extent of the reader’s personal 
experience, Motion picture attendance is at least partially a public activity, as 
a result of which its scope of topic and manner of presentation is much more 
circumscribed than are those of literature. Radio, except when the listener 
happens to be alone, is subject to the criticism of an intimately related and 
mutually self-conscious social group. Of all the well-developed arts of the 
present day, it must be the most circumspect. But television, once out of 
its experimental infancy, will doubtless be even more highly restricted. In 
fact, the opinion can scarcely be avoided that, insofar as television enters the 
dramatic field, its every program will have to be of the “family” type. To the 
young and immature, this will be a valuable restriction; to the adult, it will 
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be not only an annoyance but a definite artistic and educational handicap 
as well. : 

As educators, the authors of this statement suggest that those who have 
the destiny of television as their interest and responsibility consider not only 
what they feel will be an “acceptable” type of program, but also that they seri- 
ously ponder the matter of what will best serve the broad interests and needs 
of society at all age levels. Too cautious a procedure might easily vitiate the far- 
reaching influence for greater human understanding and social co-operation 
which this new communicative agency should exert. To prevent this, it is fur- 
ther suggested that the industry invite representative educational leaders, re- 
ligious arbiters, parents, and interested laymen to join with it in formulating 
a code of principles, policies, and regulations for the governance of its entire 
entertainment program. Not only would this bring abour better adjustment 
between the industry and society from the point of view of qualitative value, 
it would almost certainly benefit the industry from the standpoint of sheer 
profit. The producers and advertisers could scarcely do better than to consult 


their audience and their market. . 


CONCLUSIONS AND RFCOMMENDATIONS 
The motion picture industry works under a code whose specifications are 
thoroughly desirable. As educators, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals recommends that the industry enforce full compliance 
with its Code, in spirit as well as in letter, to the end that all objections to 
motion pictures may be removed. 
The motion picture industry has made many distinctive contributions to 
the entertainment field. The fact that the best pictures technically and 
morally have also generally done best at the box office each year should 
be an incentive to producers of motion pictures to continue the improve- 
ment of standards in their medium of entertainment. 
The motion picture industry resorts too frequently to rationalization in 
excusing its meretricious products. Steps should be taken to secure an 
accurate understanding of “what the public wants.” It should not be taken 
for granted either that public taste is low or that public tolerance is high. 
The motion picture industry and education have related responsibilities. 
The industry has the obligation to provide morally and psychologically ac- 
ceptable motion pictures, and educators are equally obligated to develop 
greater discrimination on the part of adolescents in the use of this medium 
of entertainment. 
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The radio industry has not yet reached its full maturity, As a commercial 
enterprise and sales agency, radio does not at all times recognize its social 
opportunities and responsibilities. Much of its entertainment tends to be 
stereotyped at a somewhat puerile level. 

The radio industry strives to maintain its programs on a high moral plane, 
Without benefit of a general production code, the individual networks have 
set up regulations to protect themselves and listeners from violations of 
decency and good taste, These regulations, except in rare instances, are 
adhered to strictly. 

The radio industry has made significant contributions to education at the 
teen-age level. As a complement to the more routinized methods of in- 
school education, the radio provides wide opportunity to augment knowl- 
edge in all fields of endeavor. 

The radio industry needs more carefully to evaluate “what the public 
wants.” ‘There is a tendency to place too much emphasis on “selling the 
public” ideas as well as products; ¢.g., the acceptance of mediocrity in per- 
formance base” solely upon the promotional tactics of the advertising 
agency responsible for the program. This is not only psychologically 
deleterious, but it also tends to destroy discriminating values and distort 
evaluative concepts in the immature mind, 

Television inherits all the duties and responsibilties of its forebears. By 
taking heed of the errors committed by the motion picture and radio indus- 
tries and by seeking competent advice both as to “what the public wants” 
and what will best serve the needs and interests of the public, television 
has the opportunity to avoid the pitfalls usually inherent in the develop- 
mental years of any medium of entertainment. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals places its serv- 
ices, in consultatory capacity, at the disposal of those who have the destiny 
of television as their interest and responsibility. The Association recom- 
mends that additional counsel be sought from educators on all other levels, 
from religious arbiters, parents, and interested laymen in formulating a 
code of principles, policies, and regulations for the governance of televi- 
sion’s entire entertainment program. 
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Looking At a Testing Program 
for Secondary-School Youth 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


ARLY in this school year, the Advisory Committee on Testing*, com- 

posed of eleven members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, met at Princeton, New Jersey, to discuss with staff members of 
the Educational Testing Service various problems relating to the development, 
distribution, application, and administration of secondary-school tests. 

The Educational Testing Service is a relatively new organization in 
name only. It is supported through funds from an educational foundation 
and from existing testing organizations. In it are combined the testing ser- 
vices of four well-established and reputable organizations: the Co-operative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education, the Educational Records 
Bureau, the College Entrance Examination Board, and the Graduate Record 
Office of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


. POSSIBLE TESTING AREAS 
One of the topics given consideration was the areas which should be 
considered in test development. Tests of basic study skills for grades four 
through twelve and tests for nonacademic students who total as much as 
ninety per cent of present enrollments were considered desirable. Among the 
possible new areas for testing mentioned were home and family living, con- 


* Advisory Committee on Testing to the Educational Testing Service appointed by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals: Francis L. Bacon, Professor of Secondary Education, School of 
Education, University of California, Los Angeles, California, cramman; Rosert G. ANoreE, Headmaster, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Frawx D. Astsunn, Headmaster, Brooks School, North 
Andover, Massachusetts; Ciarence E. Biume, Principel, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
T. B. Broap, Principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Wartsr H. Gaummitz, Specialist for 
Small and Rural High Schools, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; G. MILLaGe Montcomery, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California; Paut T. Ranxin, Assistant Superintendent, Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan; RutH Stranc, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York; Artnur E. Traxisr, Associate Director, Educational Records Bureau, New 
York, New York; Paut E. Exscxer, Executive Secretery, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C., ex officio. 

Paul E. Elicker is Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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sumer knowledge and skills, co-curricular activities—use of leisure time and 
hobby interests—ability to understand spoken English (listening ability), 
competency of communication, and measures of individual and group 
ability to operate in a democratic situation. The desirability of creating ob- 
jective tests of musical knowledge and art appreciation with less emphasis 
placed on formal theory than in existing examinations was also considered, 
Tests of intercultural appreciation and understanding are areas in which 
further progress may be made. The committee members also suggested tests 
in commercial subjects and in home economics on the high-school level. The 
research which the ETS is sponsoring in tests of personality and differential 
prediction was valuable for purposes of vocational guidance. 


NEED FOR NEW FORMS 
The value of producing annual forms of tests was another aspect of test 
development which was given consideration. In many subject areas this no 
longer seems to be a necessity, since several equivalent forms are already 
available. When tests are to ve developed, it is fag easier to produce three 
or four forms simultaneously. On the other hand, many test users insist 
on new forms and seem to have more confidence in the results obtained by 
using a new edition on each subsequent administration. The concensus of 
opinion was that in certain areas which are inevitably in a state ot flux, like 
current affairs, annual forms are important. For subjects like mathematics 
and foreign languages, where subject matter tends to remain relatively stable, 
the issuance of annual forms is less justified. Adoption of this plan will enable 
ETS to devote more time and resources to the development *of instruments 
in fields hitherto neglected. 


THE NEED AND USE OF NORMS 

The subject of norms was discussed in order to ascertain which types 
of norms educators considered to be essential’‘and which types they con- 
sidered to be in the “luxury” class. It was believed that national norms are 
too heterogeneous to be meaningful or useful, except as a yardstick by which 
above-average schools can measure their superiority. Homogeneous norms, 
based on smaller populations, are more. desirable. A specific instance of this 
is the demand for separate norms for the southern states. These need not 
necessarily be purely geographical but could be based on socio-economic 
factors which influence performance. Other desirable bases for norms popula- 
tions might be the educational and yocational objectives of students, with 
possibly separate norms for: academic and nonacademic students. The>ideal 
method would be a,complete ;set of nation-wide norms resulting ‘from: an 
intensive educational survey; This ig too expensive an undertaking. for’ any 
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one publisher of tests and would have to be done co-operatively with other 
publishers, probably with the support of an educational foundation. 

It was agreed that education of the users of tests is necessary in order 
to derive the greatest value from norms data. The Educational Testing Ser- 
vice was urged to publish simple but technically accurate materials for use 
by teachers and administrators in the interpretation of test results. One point 
to keep in mind in the use of norms is that they should be used to inter- 
pret the performance of the individual pupils rather than for group com- 
parisons; the latter results are influenced by such factors as the legal age at 
which the pupil may leave school, which varies from state to state, level 
of intelligence of a student body, etc. Also, when interpreting test results, 
it must be remembered that the norms are fixed and static, although they 
can be used in a “dynamic” fashion—to improve performance on the basis 
of information obtained from their use. From the point of view of the test 
user, more detailed descriptions of norms populations would be desirable 
and would tend to increase confidence in their reliability. 


CRITICISM OF TESTS 

Prejudice against tests and the abuse of results by some users was felt 

to be due largely to lack of understanding of the basic principles of edu- 
cational measurement. In some instances, teachers and administrators tend 
to be strongly influenced by, the old-fashioned “mark” concept and its arbi- 


trary division between “pass” and “fail,” and they fail to see the broader 
implications of test results for individual guidance and group evaluations. 
In other instances, teachers tend to resent the introduction of tests when the 
use of the results is one which implies criticism of their teaching rather than 
one which contributes to their knowledge of the student and the effective- 
ness of their instruction. This attitude has been fostered, in part, by the fact 
that some school administrators rely on test results as their only means of 
evaluating a teacher’s ability. Also, some schools hesitate to adopt testing 
programs because they fear unfavorable results which may be erroneously 
attributed by the public to teachers and officials rather than to the real causes. 

A report presented at the Denver meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, September, 1949, revealed that one of the major teacher criticisms 
of tests is that they do not meet the particular objectives of local courses of 
study. This criticism is somewhat met by the growing trend away from fac- 
tual learning and toward emphasis on the student’s grasp of the tools of 
learning and his ability to think clearly and critically in a given subject field. 
Broader objectives are in project for both the curriculum and for tests in the 


secondary school. 
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Several concrete suggestions were made which would help ‘to make 
achievement testing more widespread. One was to make the administration 
of tests as easy as possible for the teacher, by making scoring more simple 
and rapid, and by timing the length of tests to coincide with regular class- 
room periods. This is also important from the point of view of the pupil. The 
test should not be a break or extraordinary activity in the school day if the 
tests are to be administered with normal pupil reactions. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN A TESTING PROGRAM 

Whatever tests are used should be considered for their instructional and 
guidance values. This means testing either at the beginning of the year or 
sufficiently before the end of the year to permit use of results to influence 
teaching and learning. 

Too much emphasis on test batteries may intimidate the schools new 
to testing. One or two tests, which are easier to administer, score, and inter- 
pret rather than a more comprehensive program may serve as a more effective 
introduction to testing. Comprehensive programs follow in the wake of such 
uses. Schools should also be advised that any one program or battery rec- 
ommended for use by a publisher should not comprise its own complete 
testing program, but rather should serve to supplement results obtained from 
tests administered at other important academic periods, observations, inter- 
views, and other types of examinations. Tests are not intended to substitute 
for cumulative records—but to supply data to make such records more 
valuable. 

In the discussions of almost every topic, it was clear that there is a need 
for materials which will aid teachers in understanding the basic principles 
of educational measurement. Grasp of such concepts as reliability, validity 
and scaled scores should not be taken for granted. There is a growing demand 
for literature on these and related subjects written for those who are not 
specialists in the testing field. A booklet containing questions which teachers 
ask most frequently, together with succinct answers, was one method sug- 
gested. Another was ETS sponsored visits to Princeton by groups of teachers 
for conferences with staff members and seminars on testing problems. A 
film about testing for showing to pupils and parents as well as teachers was 
also suggested. 

THE COMMITTEE ADVISED 

The diagnostic value of tests would be enhanced if the methods for 
interpreting different types of errors were indicated to the teacher, as well 
as the meaningfulness of the scores of a whole and the areas of weakness 
which they indicate. Under consideration, too, was an interpretative leaflet 
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for students, which might provide for the pupil’s recording of his own score, 
and as such could become a valuable instrument for the improvement of 
instruction and student self-appraisal. 

It was also brought out that a.lack of understanding of the theory of 
test construction and application is responsible for most violations of test 
ethics—such as writing questions on the’ blackboard or drilling for tests. 
The committee felt that, if the necessity for strict security were clearly ex- 
plained and constantly reiterated, relatively few ethical violations would 
occur. A statement explaining the theoretical and practical implications of 
such violations, made by the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals or similar organization, would be effective in calling attention to this 
problem. 

The Committee felt that the present Catalog of the Co-operative Test 
Division may be confusing to those who are not accustomed to using tests. 
There is too much material with too little aid to selection. It was suggested 
that an announcement be circulated which would list only a limited number 
of the most widely useful Co-operative Tests. This could be sent out with a 
covering letter to potential test users, saying that these are the tests the schools 
have found more useful, and that a complete catalog of all tests is available 
upon request. Some method of clearly identifying the secondary from the 
college level tests, either by separate catalogs or other means, was deemed 


desirable. 





COLLEGE COSTS ARE UP 


An original research survey of college costs at 250 of the country’s largest colleges 
was conducted this year by The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. The results of this survey are now published in booklet form by the company. The 
booklet gives the cost for tuition, fees, books; room and board; clothes and miscellan- 
eous items; and the total for one year at each of the colleges listed. The average cost 
for one year of college is $1,281, or a total of $5,124 for four years, according to the 
survey. This figure includes the average cost during a college year. The totals do not 
include maintenance during summer vacations, or such luxuries as fraternities, soror- 
ities, or cars. 

Asked the maximum number of hours of paid work per week that is advisable 
for the,average undergraduate, the insurance company found it to be sixteen hours. 
The average hourly wages that a student can earn today at college is 70 cents per 
hour. This would mean, the company states, that a good student could earn a maxi- 
mum of $400 during one college year toward his education. One authority has stated 
that only 3.3 per cent of all college students are holding scholarships, either full or 
partial. The booklet also points out the great growth in the number of persons attend- 
ing college. While in 1930 there were approximately 2,000,000 college graduates, today 
there are ahout 5,000,000. Some authorities go so far as to say that by 1964 there will 
be about 15,000,000 college graduates.—The Kansas Teacher, January 1950. 
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Best Books of 1949 on 
Vocational Guidance 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


ACH year the author of this article undertakes to review all new books 
on vocational guidance, except those devoted primarily to occupational 
information, which are reviewed in the Occupational Index. The best of the 
books dealing with the theory and practice of vocational guidance are anno- 
tated in an annual list; this is it. The list includes one 1948 publication which 


was not received until 1949. 

Inclusion of a book in this list does not mean that it is considered infallible, 
It does mean that it has been compared with other publications and consid- 
ered to contain useful information that would be of interest to readers who 
try to keep up to date on the better literature in this field. Apologies are made 
in advance to authors and publishers whose books have not been included and 
to those who find the annotations inadequate, 

Arbuckle, D. S., and Gordon, T. Industrial Counseling. Boston 16: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. 83 Newbury Street. 1949. 43 pages. $1.25. Management coun- 
seling, union counseling, community services counseling. Techniques and results. Dif- 
ferences between clinical and industrial nondirective counseling. 

Brouwer, P. J. Student Personnel Services in General Education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 1949. 317 pages. $3.50. Exposition of a per- 
sonnel philosophy, with illustrations from current practice. More new material than 
usually appears in general books, e.g., ethics in counseling, counseling by students, 
student-faculty participation, recruiting vs. admissions counseling, inventories of per- 
sonal-social relations and of counseling relations, faculty status, psychological, physio- 
logical, philosophical, and sociological principles of personnel work. 

Counselor Preparation. Washington, D. C.: National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1424 16th Street, N. W. 37 pages. 50c. Recommended areas of training, for all 
counselors. Supplementary recommendations for educational and vocational counselors. 
Duties and qualifications of counselors. Suggestions to counselor training institutions. 
Procedures in setting up certification standards. Prepared by a joint committee repre- 
senting the American College Personnel Association, American Psychological Associa- 


Robert Hoppock is Professor of Education, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. 
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tion. National Rehabilitation Association, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
U. S. Office of Education, National Association of Guidance Supervisors, U. S. Em- 
ployrient Service, and Veterans Administration. 

Dillon H. J. Early School Leavers: a Major Educational Problem. New York: Na- 
tiona! Child Labor Committee. 1949. 94 pages. $1.25. Results of interviews with 1360 
schovl leavers, in four cities and one county, tq determine why children leave school 
and what may be done about it. Seventeen specific recommendations. 

Dunsmoor, C. C., and Miller, L. M. Principles and Methods of Guidance for 
Teachers. Scranton, Penna.: International Textbook Company. 1949. 399 pages. $3.75. 
Revi-ed and enlarged edition of Guidance Methods for Teachers. Guidance functions 
of modern education. Contributions of teachers to educational, civic, ethical, social, 
and vocational guidance. Organization, group activities and techniques, materials and 
outcomes. Studying pupils as individuals, use of tests, individual counseling, teacher 
conferences for student adjustment. Home-room and classroom guidance; organiza- 
tion and use of committees. Conducting guidance discussions. Evaluating the program. 
For elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 

Erickson, C. E. A Practical Handbook for School Counselors. New York: Ronald . 
Press Co. 1949. 224 pages. $3.00. Hundreds of questions on all aspects of guidance. 
Clear concise answers, more positive and specific than in many other books. Some 
answers debatable. Easy to scan and select items of interest. 

Fedder, R. Guiding Home-room and Club Activities. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1949. 467 pages. $4.50. Specific suggestions on how to develop home-room 
and club programs that really work. Illustrations from operating programs. 

Feingold, S. N. Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans. Boston 16: Bellman Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. 1949. 254 pages. $6.00. Comprehensive directory. Funds available. quali- 
fications, and where to apply. Well indexed. Indispensable reference for educational 
counselors. 

Friend, J. C., and Haggard, E. A. Work Adjustment in Relation to Family Back- 
ground. Applied Psychology Monograph No. 16. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1948. 150 pages, $2.00. A penetrating investigation of the effect of family influ- 
ences upon the occupational adjustment of the individual worker. One of the rare 
books which says something that has not been said before. 

Froehlich, C. P. Evaluating Guidance Procedures. Misc. 3310. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency. January, 1949. 26 pages. Free. A review of 177 investiga- 
tions. 
Hoppock, R. Group Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 393 pages. 
$3.75. The author of this article is hardly an unbiased judge of this book but he hopes 
it belongs in this list. It was written for the beginner who has been assigned some 
responsibility for group guidance and who wants someone to tell him what to do and 
how. It includes a chapter for school and college administrators. 

Kirkpatrick, F. H.; Boynton, P. W.; Bridgeman, D.; Feder, D. D.; Meade, 
K. A.; Moore, R. F.; Seeley, E. A.; Shartle, C. L. Helping Students Find Employ- 
ment. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place. 
1919, 37 pages. 75c. Importance of college placement work, occupational outlook for 
college graduates, determining the market, relationship of other student personnel 
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services to the placement service, organization and functioning of placement services, 
responsibilities of the employer. 

Mathewson, R. H. Guidance Policy and Practice. New York: Harper and Broth. 
ers. 1949, 294 pages. $3.00. In the words of the author, “this book is a rough attempt 
to outline a framework of fundamental theory which may be useful in evaluating cur, 
rent guidance practice and in projecting future programs.” It does the job well. This 
reviewer is impressed by the emphasis upon Mathewson’s “field theory” to which all 
counselors give lip service but which very few practice. Mathewson insists that effec. 
tive counseling is possible only when counselor and client are thoroughly familiar 
with the total environmental “field”. in which the client is to make his adjustment, in. 
cluding not only the school and the occupation, but also the family, the culture, the 
place of employment, and the individuals who make the environment what it is. If 
Mathewson’s theory is sound, much current counseling, based solely upon psychological 
tests and a few interviews, is wasted effort, and we need counselors who have the time 
and the skill to study the environment as thoroughly as they study the individual they 
seek to help. 

. Moore, R. F. Blueprint Your Career. New York: Stackpole and Heck, Inc. 1949, 

151 pages. $2.75. Chapters on defining your goal, how to find the right employer, your 
letter-writing campaign, college recruiting, the interview and the job offer, the first 
year on the job, should I change jobs, what about salary. 

On Getting into College. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 
1949. 99 pages. $1.00. A study of discrimination in college admissions, based upon in- 
terviews with high-school seniors. An analysis of admission policies through an ap- 
praisal of their results. Evidence of discrimination against Jews and Catholics by a 
small number of private, nonsectarian colleges. 

Strang, R. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. New York: 
Harper and Bros. Revised and enlarged. 1949. 302 pages. $4.00. Orientation to coun- 
seling technics, observation, rating scales, autobiography and other personal docu- 
ments, the interview, projective technics, cumulative personnel records, the case study, 
therapeutic methods. Scholarly, readable, well documented. 

Suit, D. B.; Dickson, G. S.; Jordan, T. F.; Schloerb, L. Predicting Success in 
Professional Schools. Washington 6, D.C.: American Council on Education. 1949, 187 
pages. $3.00. Prediction problems and techniques. Concise review of research findings 
on predicting success in training for engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, music, 
agriculture, teaching, and nursing. Recommended predictive tests and standards for 
each field. Implications for counseling. Indispensable.to precollege counselors, psycho- 
metrists, and college admissions officers. 

Super, D. E. Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of Psychological Tests. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 1949. 727 pages. $6.00. A comprehensive, scholarly an- 
swer to the question, “What does this test and the score made on it by this person tell 
me about his vocational promise?” Based upon an exhaustive survey of research liter- 
ature. Should be on the desk of every person who ever uses test scores in vocational 
guidance or selection, including every home-room teacher. 

Thorndike, R. L. Personnel Selection. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1949. 358 
pages. $4.00. Test selection and invention, estimation of. reliability and validity, 
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combining tests into a battery, analysis and selection of test items, administration of a 
testing program. Presuppose a reading knowledge of elementary statistics. 

Ward, R. Out-of-School Vocational Guidance. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1949. 155 pages. $2.50. Development, organization, and operation of community voca- 
tional guidance services. The vocational counselor as fact-finder, co-ordinator and 
planner. Selection, training, and supervision of out-of-school vocational counselors. 
Salutary reading for educators and psychologists who see vocational guidance only as 
a sub-division of their own fields. 

Williamson, E. G. Trends in Student Personnel Work. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1949, 417 pages. $5.00. A collection of papers by some of the best- 
known persons in college personnel work and related fields. The role of personnel 
work in higher education and in the lives of youth. Developments in tests and testing. 
Vocational counseling and occupational adjustment. Counseling methods and points 
of view. Mental hygiene. Problems of student veterans. Special personnel services. The 
role of student housing in education. Personnel work as a profession. Counseling by 
faculty members. Religious programs and student personnel work. Social adjustment 
through activities. Personnel problems of women. Testing and the curriculum. 

Williamson, E. G., et al. The Student Personnel Point of View. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. Revised edition. 1949. 19 pages. 25c. Philoso- 
phy and objectives, student needs and personnel services, administration of student 
personnel work, importance of the research emphasis. 

Williamson, E. G., and Foley, J. D. Counseling and Discipline. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 387 pages. $3.75. The theory and practice of treating disci- 
plinary infractions as counseling problems, with fifteen case histories and numerous 
briefer illustrations from the experience of the authors in counseling University of 
Minnesota students. One of those rare books that is at once scholarly, practical, and 
readable. : 

The World of Work. New York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120 St. 1949. 65 pages. 50c. Single paragraph descriptions of current activities 
in public schools. Chapters on attitudes, organization, and adequacy of program; in- 
dividualization and flexibility of program; co-operation of the public; occupational in- 
formation; correlation of subject matter; enriching and exploratory activities; occu- 
pational laboratory; practical working experiences provided by productive jobs, guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up. 
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EDUCATION FOR. LIFE ADJUSTMENT.—For the neglected 60 per cent of our 
secondary-school youth, the brightest educational hope of this generation i< the 
Life Adjustment Education movement. It has no set pattern and yet it can fit any 
community's needs. It is realistic education which helps to develop balanced per- 
sonalities while it teaches basic skills. It brings to the curriculum the actual sit- 
uations that provide youth practice in acquiring good work habits and desirable 
social attitudes. It is geared to things that really matter to adolescents. It is in- 
tended to provide rehearsal time for the boys and girls who will be perforining 
adult roles as family members, workers, voters, consumers, and taxpayers. To cdu- 
cators it means an emphasis upon family living, consumer education, citizen-iip, 
good work habits, and creative use of leisure time.—The Trailblazer, Collece of 
Education, University of Wyoming. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.—America’s colleges will have to train four times as many grade 
schoo] teachers as were trained last year to meet the peak need for new teachers 
in 1953-54, when a tremendously increased flock of children will crowd the schools, 
This conclusion is contained in a 90-page bulletin, EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 
FOR ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. The publication 
-—the first to analyze the long-run need for teachers on a state-by-state basis—was 
prepared by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in co-op- 
eration with Veterans Administration. State departments of education, teachers’ 
associations, the U. S. Office of Education, and cther groups and individuals in the 
educational field helped in its preparation. The main cause of the severe grade- 
school problems, the report states, has been that teacher-training institutions in 
most states are turning out far fewer teachers than are needed. In 1949, for ex- 
ample, 25,000 teachers were trained, yet the need was for 75,000. Also, the need 
for teachers has been made more acute by the millions of “war babies,” many of 
them already of grammar-school ages; millions more “post-war babies” soon will 
be starting school. Peak enrollment in grades one to eight is expected about 
1957 in most states. However, the report points out, the greatest number of new 
teachers will have to be employed in 1953, when the most rapid rive in enrollment 
is anticipated. 

The picture for high-school teachers is quite different. Nearly every state now 
has an oversupply at this level except in special subject fields such as home eco- 
nomics, qgmmercial work, and industrial arts. In 1949, four high-school teachers 
were trained for everyone who was needed. The outlook for teachers 
at the secondary-school level may become worse before it gets better. The number 
of high-school teachers required in most states probably will decline slightly 
until 1952. For three years after 1952, the report predicts a slowly increasing 
need. Next will come a rapid increase until the late 1950's, as the peak numbers 
of students move from the lower grades into high school. 

The report presents charts to illustrate another reason for the shortage of 
teachers at grade-school levels. It points out that more new teachers will be re- 
quired to take the places of those leaving the profession than will be needed to 
handle the additional youngsters. The rate of leaving varies widely from state to 
state. In 19 states, the 1948-49 rate ranged from 3 to 18 per cent. As an example, 
enrollments in Kansas elementary schools are expected to be 50,000 higher by 
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1956 than at present. It will take about 1,600 new teachers to handle the increase 
and another 12,000 for replacements alone, should the withdrawal rate remain 
as high as it was in 1948. On the other hand, Arizona grade-school enrollments are 
expecicd to increase by about 36,000 by 1956, requiring about 1,200 teachers. 
But, }artly because of lower withdrawal rates, only 2,000 additional teachers will 
be needed for replacements if the rate of leaving stays the same as in 1948. 

\n addition to reporting on the employment outlook, the bulletin gives infor- 
mation on certification requirements and earnings in each state. The report ini- 
tially was prepared as a Veterans Administration pamphlet for use in the advise- 
ment and guidance of disabled veterans in the vocational rehabilitation and edu- 
cational programs. It also has been issued as a Bureau of Labor Statistics bulle- 
tin, No. 972, for use in vocational guidance of high-school students, veterans, and 
others interested in choosing a field of work. It is available to the public for 35 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. A brief summary of the report and a wall chart illustrating 
the trends of teacher supply and needs may be obtained, free of charge, while the 
supply lasts, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

ATOMIC EDUCATION AIDS.—The following aids for teaching the story of the 
atom are available from the Council on Atomic Implications, Inc., Box 296, 
U.S.C., Los Angeles 7, California. 

Let’s Look at the Atom. 1949. Filmstrip in full color, 55 frames, designed to 
present the basic information on atoms and energy. Drawings and photographs 
and every-day analogies are used. Cost: $6.00, including script. 35-mm. 
The Atom at Work, 1949. Filmstrip of over 55 frame in full color, it sum- 
marizes the peacetime uses of atomic energy in industry, agriculture, medicine 
and biology, and power. Cost: $6.00. 35-mm. 
Where Will You Hide? 1948. Film in color. Depicts horrors of atomic and 
germ warfare and draws a lesson. 
Slide Sets on Atomic Energy. The-C.A.I. has accumulated a large collection 
of black and white slides. Cost: $1.75 for set of five. 
Visual Materials Kit. This is a collection of 12 glossy photographs, 8” x 10”, 
captioned and excellent for bulletin. board. A labeled diagram of the Oak Ridge 
pile, sketches showing how radioisotopes are used in industry, agriculture, 
medicine, and biology, and other prints make up the kit. Cost: $2.50 for kit. 
Atomic Education Kit. This is for the teacher who wants to brush up on the 
subject or for the layman who wants to know a little more. It includes read- 
able material on the peacetime uses of atomic energy, military uses, interna- 
tional contrcl problems, summary cf physical facts, a complete annotated 
audio-visual list, plus other reprints and speeches. Cost: $3.00. (With above 
$2.50 Visual Materials Kit, $5.00). 


A NEW REPORT CARD.—At the Bayard Junior High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
Ware, a new report system for the seventh and eighth grades has been established 
after a year’s trial. The letter grade is still given for scholastic achievement, but 
a space is left for each teacher to explain the grade. Under each curriculum sub- 
ject is an additional space set aside for comments regarding the pupil’s practice 
of citizenship. In this way the student is given a personal evaluaticn. 


CENTRAL FILM REGISTRY FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—At the 
direction of the President, the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, will 
make a periodic compilation of information on U. S. Government films and publish 
a catalog of such films available for public use. The complete catalog of all gov- 
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ernment films available for public use, prepared under the directive just ap. 
nounced, will be ready this summer. The Office of Education estimates it will con. 
tain 2,500 items and will give specific information on the content of each film, its 
technical specifications, accessibility, and value for use in schools, with adult 
groups, and on television programs. When available, copies of the catalog may be 
purchased at a nominal price from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Goy. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


FILMS ON STOCK EXCHANGE.—Two new educational filmstrips about the stock 
exchange have been produced by the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, in co-operation with the New York Stock Exchange. These 
filmstrips—T'he Stock Exchange, Part I—Its Nature and Function and The Stock 
Exchange, Part II—How It Operates—explain the role of the stock exchange in 
the American economy and also present in pictorial form the stock exchange’s 
procedure of operation. Designed for high-school and college courses in economics 
and investment, the two filmstrips provide students with an opportunity to wit- 
ness activities on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange as if they were actu- 
ally visitors there. Although the two filmstrips have been produced by the Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau to supplement each other, either may be 
used independently. Prints may be ordered at $3.00 each. The set of two is avail- 
able at $5.00. An instructor’s guide accompanies the filmstrips. Orders should be 
sent to the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM.—A well-rounded school program includes: (1) Field 
trips and excursions into the community; (2) Attractive buildings and school 
grounds used as laboratories; (3) Year-round continuous use of all facilities; (4) 
Parent-pupil-teacher discussions and planning to relate the instruction to real 
needs; (5) Experiments, projects, and observations to give active first-hand ex- 
perience; (6) An appreciation for, the development and use of the natural re- 
sources, birds, trees, flowers, animals, scenic areas, etc.; (7) Mastery of the fun- 
damental skills; and (8) Maximum use of local and state agencies for improving 
instruction.—North Carolina Public School Bulletin. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST.—Tremendous changes are underway in family living. A 
survey of what happened to people who purchased television sets showed that they 
listened to the radio 62% less, went to 58% fewer movies, read magazines 1/3 less, 
and read newspapers %4 less. Teenagers spend about 2314 hours a week in tele- 
viewing, which is equivalent to seeing a 3-hour plus double feature every night in 
the week.—Harold Shane, in the Nation’s Schools, December, 1949. . . . Nearly 32,- 
000,000 persons visited the National Parks and other areas of the National Park 
Service in the year which ended September, 1949. A year ago 29,608,318 visitors 
were reported. . . . Business spends about $450,000,000 a year on industrial re- 
search ... In 1940 there were only 52 drive-in theatres. Today these theatres total 
1500, with 2,000 more under construction. . . . Six boys died last fall while playing 
schoo] football. The American Medical Association has issued a High-School Code 
for school authorities, designed to reduce danger of injuries in school games. ... 
Big news in the world of children’s books is the publication of the first volume of 
the Oxford Junior Encyclopedia. Each volume will deal with one subject. The 
first three volumes are devoted to mankind, natural history, the universe. The 
encyclopedia is published by the Oxford University Press, $10 a volume. .. . Ex- 
posing and outlawing fraudulent schools and colleges which prey on veterans is 
the object of a new committee representing the NEA’s Department of Higher 
Education. Dean James B. Edmonson of the University of Michigan School of 
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Eduction is chairman of the group. . . . On January 30 the East St. Louis, IIli- 
nois, board of education will end its 85-year-old policy of segregating races in the 
publi« schools. The board faced loss of $678,000 in state aid under a new ruling 
prohiviting state funds to districts having racial segregation. . . . The Pennsyl- 
vania State Superior Court ruled that Mohammedan children might not be ex- 
euse’ from public school on Friday to observe the Mohammedan Sabbath. The 
court's opinion: “The provision that children shall attend ‘continuously through 
the eitire term’ recognizes the cbvious fact that each day’s school work is built 
upon the lessons taught the preceding day. Friday’s instruction is the foundation 
for understanding Monday’s lesson. By such regularly recurring absences, the 
child loses one-fifth of the instruction.” . . . Approximately one-half the several 
million purchase orders issued by the Federal government each year are for items 
totaling less than $10, while the paper work done on each purchase order trans- 
action costs more than $10. . . . A recent Gallup poll indicated that when corre- 
spondents were asked to name the greatest mistake of their life the majority 
said. “lack of education.” . . . The average lifetime earnings for white persons, 
according to the amount of schooling received, follows: grade school, $45,226; 
high school, $66,745; college, $93,215... . According to the 1910 census statistics, 
white males who were graduated from ccllege were making $391 more per year 
than those who completed high school, or a total of $15,640 for a working period 
of 40 years. . . . Public school enrollments are 74,000 greater than last year... . 
During a 20-year study, the University of Michigan has found no correlation be- 
tween size of high school and success in college. 


CONANT WANTS COMMUNITY COLLEGES.—In a recent speech President 
James B. Conant of Harvard University urged “support in every community of 
the development and extension of the two-year community college.” He said these 
colleges, which now teach about ten per cent of the students above high school, 
might well take twenty to thirty per cent in the future. He gave four reasons for 
advocating acceleration in the development of two-year colleges: (1) The Amer- 
ican ideal of equality of opportunity requires the education of increasing numbers 
of youth beyond the high school; (2) No young man or women should be en- 
couraged or enticed into taking the kinds of educational training which are going 
to lead to a frustrated economic life and there is danger of training too many for 
professional work; (3) Increased education beyond the high school must be paid 
for by the taxpayer, and the most economical education is education locally in a 
local community; and (4) Specialized or professional education should be kept 
to a minimum number of years in all lines of work. 


AWARD IN STUDENT PERSONNEL RESEARCH.—Nominations for the Award 
in Student Personnel Research may now be submitted to the Committee on Awards 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. At a meeting in Toronto, 
Canada, July 9 and 10, 1949, the Board of Representatives of the Council appointed 
the Committee on Awards. to report at the spring meeting in 1951. The award to 
be given is not a monetary consideration, but is to be in the form of a statement 
of recognition by the Board of Representatives of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. It is planned to make announcement of the project or 
projects selected on Council Day each year and to give publicity concerning the 
selections through professional journals. It is hoped that such recognition will 
not only serve to call national attention to significant research already completed, 
bu: also will stimulate further basic research in the field of student personnel. 

Although the Council of Guidance and Personnel Association is concerned 
with personnel work and personnel research in industry, business, government, 


: 
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and education, the projects to be considered for the first award are those which 
were completed within the area of personnel work with students in elementary 
school, high school, college, and university. The research may have been com »leted 
by an individual, a group of individuals, or an agency. 

The committee has decided to limit its consideration of research for th first 
award or awards to studies which were published in some form durin: the 
period July 1, 1946, through June 30, 1949. It is recognized that there is much 
valuable research unpublished as yet or that may be published, but the inc’ usion 
of all unpublished studies would place an unmanageable burden upon the co:nmit- 
tee. Future committees may be more inclusive at this point and at the sam. time 
cover a more restricted range of time. It may be necessary to grant two a\ ards, 
one for research conducted by an individual, another for research conducted }y an 
institution or agency. An Honorable Mention List will also be prepared. 

Nominations of studies may be made by any member of the constituent 
organizations of CGPA, whether the author of the study or not, to any member of 
the Awards Committee. The committee will depend rather heavily upon such nom- 
inations, although it may in addition review the literature and supplement the 
nominations made from the field. Nominations may be made through July 30, 
1950. Complete information may be secured by writing Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Chairman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF.—The Rochester Educational Association of Rochester, 
Pennsylvania, has been most active in the program of overseas relief sponsored by 
the National Education Association. A committee appointed by Earl Farley, presi- 
dent of the unit, has proved to be a smoothly functioning team in sending aid to 
three teachers in European countries, whose names were supplied by the national 
headquarters. Ten boxes of clothing and a CARE package have been dispatched over- 
seas. The recipients of these gifts have been high in their praise of the commit- 
tee’s generous efforts in their behalf. Although the work being carried on by this 
Overseas Relief Committee has been strictly extracurricular and has consumed a 
great many hours as the members washed, cleaned, mended, and packed the vari- 
ous articles of clothing and utilitarian objects donated by the faculty members, 
she teachers feel that it has been time well spent. This project will continue as 
long as the need is evident. 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS.—This is the 
Association to which many individuals engaged in personnel and guidance work 
are affiliated. It includes both persons whose primary interest and training are in 
business and those in academic pursuits. The Council is engaged in discovering 
all possible openings in which their members might be interested. It is an unusual 
opportunity for persons wishing to hire in this field. The Council undertakes to 
put employers in touch with individuals who seem to have the qualifications nec- 
essary for the position they have open. For complete information write to Miss 
Dorothy H. Carrington, Chairman, CGPA Placement Committee, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


CONTEST FOR TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS.—“Guidance Practices That 
Work,” a contest for teachers and counselors which drew wide response in 1949, 
is being repeated this year by the sponsor, Science Research Associates, Chicago 
educational publishers. Prizes will be awarded for the eight best short papers— 
first prize, $50; second, $30; third, $20; and $10 each for the five next best entries. 
Attributing the attention which the 1949 contest received to the need for more 
practical how-to-do-it information, the company recommended that 1950 entrants 
write papers that will help readers to more effective: practices in their own 
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scho.'s. All winning papers will be published. The closing date is August 15. In- 

quiri: = should be sent to Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chic: zo 4, Illinois. 

AUT:? MECHANICS TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM.—General Motors Insti- 

tute. central training agency for General Motors, has announced its Auto Mechan- 

ics T-acher-Training Program in two sections for the summer of 1950. The courses, 

for «: lege and high-school instructors of auto mechanics and service subjects, wil! 

run rom June 26 to July 21 and from July 24 to August 18. Tuition cost is $40 

for t1e entire course with room and board available for approximately $20 per 

week. Particular attention will be paid to Dynaflow and Hydramatic transmissions 

and ‘ate developments in such things as instruction methods and procedures; car 

and ‘ruck specifications and adjustments; gasoline and Diesel engines; bodies; 

maintenance tools and procedures; service operation and equipment; and the auto- 

mobile business and vocational guidance. The program was first presented in 

193:;. as the result of requests from teachers for information on passenger car and 

truck specifications and adjustments and is the only Institute activity outside of 

Flint open to people other than those directly connected with the divisions of 

General Motors or its distributors and dealers. During the history of the program, 

teachers of auto mechanics and related subjects and vocational counselors from 
all -tates of the United States as well as all provinces of Canada have partici- 
patel. Application for enrollment may be obtained by writing to the Registrar. 
General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan. 

GUIDANCE AIDS.—A 1950 catalog of test and guidance material may be ob- 
tained on request from Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Over 40 separate tests including accurate measures of intelligence, 
interest, emotional adjustments, scholastic achievement, specific aptitude, and 
occupational proficiency are listed. Included also are details of booklets in the 
Life Adjustment Series, reading improvement materials, learning aids, and pro- 
fessional publications for those in test and guidance fields. Although this catalog 
is primarily designed as a reference source for personnel in test and guidance 
work, others will find it valuable. It will be an important tool to school adminis- 
trators, home economics instructors, and those in business administration, health 
and hygiene, vocational arts, and family life education. 

RADIO SCRIPTS AVAILABLE FROM NEA.—A series of nine radio scripts for 
use by affiliated associations is now available from the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. The 15-minute dramatizations are designed to acquaint the 
public with the aims, the problems, and the achievements of the nation’s schools. 
Current scripts deal with various phases of teacher welfare, teacher recruitment, 
teaching techniques, child guidance, and the value of education. They are of a 
general nature so that they may be used for broadcasts throughout the country. 
A page of helpful production hints accompanies each script to aid local groups in 
producing the shows. One complimentary copy of each new script is sent to local 
and state associations and to other groups and organizations that have expressed 
an interest in this public relations service. A set of extra production copies of 
each script may be obtained for $1.00. The NEA also grants permission to associa- 
tions to duplicate their own production copies of these scripts if they prefer. All 
requests should be addressed to the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SUMMER VACATION TRAVEL.—American teachers who look forward to travel- 
ing during their summer vacation, or who want to interest their students in travel, 
cain choose from a wide variety of low-cost hosteling trips scheduled by American 
Youth Hostels, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. In addition to 27 trips in this 
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country and abroad sponsored by the National Headquarters of AYH, hundreds of 
shorter trips are planned by AYH Local Councils throughout the U. S., many of 
which will cost as little as $1.25 a day. 

Trips sponsored by the AYH National Headquarters will range in length 
from five to ten weeks and will start in late June and early July. On these trips, 
hostelers will travel in small mixed groups with trained leaders. Estimated costs 
range from $115 for some trips in the United States to $780 for trips to the 
North Sea and Mediterranean areas. In all cases, costs cover the entire trip ‘rom 
starting to finishing points. For overseas trips this means embarkation and de- 


markation points. é 
In the United States, hosteling groups will visit northern New England, 
the Great Lakes, Long Island Sound, and the Colonial Virginia area. Of particular 
interest are the seven-week National Parks-High Sierras trip for hikers and the 
Rolling Hostel trip, in which specially equipped trains will take hostelers cross 
country, permitting them to cycle in scenic areas, using the train as their Hostel 
each night. Rolling Hostel trips will go to the Grand Canyon and Yellowstone 
Park. Trips planned for the North American continent will take hostelers to the 
Canadian Rockies, Gaspe Peninsula, Ontario, the Maritime Provinces, and the 
Saguenay River area, all in Canada, and to Mexico, Guatemala, and Alaska. 

The tours to Europe will include visits to the British Isles, Scandinavia, 

France, the North Sea Area, Central Europe, Western Europe, the Mediterran- 
ean area, and Southwest Europe. Trips involving work projects will also be 
conducted in Germany and Holland. Possession of an AYH Pass, which costs 
$2.00 a year for those under 21 and $3.00 for those over, permits a hosteler to 
remain overnight in any hostel in this country or abroad at a charge of not more 
than 50 cents. 
INSTITUTE OF ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP.—Education association lead- 
ers will be interested in the announcement of the fifth annual Institute of Organi- 
zation Leadership sponsored by The American University and the National Edu- 
cation Association, July 24-August 18, at the University in Washington 8, D. C. 
The Institute, which is limited to 100 students, is an intensive university course 
to train officers of local, state, and national educational groups in the work of 
The Victory Action Program and of united education associations. Formal class 
study is combined with conferences and meetings with national leaders. 

Known as the “West Point of Organization Leadership,” the Institute fea- 
tures training in journalism, public speaking, parliamentary law, public relations, 
planning, schcol law, and the history, structure, program, and problems of local, 
state, and naticnal education asscciations. The staff includes selected teachers, 
NEA staff members and officers, and national leaders. Consultation periods with 
the staff and others will be a special feature of the Institute. Educational trips 
and historic pilgrimages around the Nation’s capital and adjacent areas are a 
part of the Institute program. 

Membership in the Institute is open to officers of local and state associations, 
classroom teacher groups. Future Teachers of America sponsors, and presidents- 
elect of college chapters, and others who wish to prepare for leadership in educa- 
tional organizations. Application blanks and additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

GUIDANCE CONFERENCE.—Guidance and personnel services for young 
children, for teen-agers, and for young adtlts, covering ages all the way from 5 to 
25, will come up for general overhauling at the 1950 Conference on Guidance and 
Personnel Services to be held at the University of Wisconsin, June 28-30. The con- 
ference will deal with general counseling, human relatiens in the classroom, guid- 
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ance and the curriculum, employment opportunities, and opportunities for co-op- 
eration between business, industry, and education. An array of speakers and re- 
source specialists will highlight the conference. Consultants and the resources of 
the University community will be at the disposal of the workshop participants in 
analyzing and obtaining information about their special problems. Since member- 
ship as participants in the “work” groups will be limited to approximately 20, 
those desiring to attend and take an active part are requested to make advance 
registration with Ralph von Guerard, Summer Session Office, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Those who desire only to observe will register as observers. 
FILM ON AVIATION.—Of interest to guidance and social studies teachers is a 
new eleven-minvte, 16-mm. sound picture entitler Your Career in Aviation, Just 
produced in both kodachrome and black-and-white versions by Flory Films, Inc., 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. An up-to-the-minute survey of the oper- 
ations of a typical commercial airline, the film represents a realistic approach to 
careers in aviation for young people—with types of jobs, salary ranges, plus edu- 
cational and technical qualifications, frankly depicted. Your Career in Aviation 
(Sale: B&W $50, Color $90; Rental: $2 and $3.50) is one of the several new 
educational motion pictures and film strips described in the free 1950 catalog of 
Flory Films releases—in the fields of social studies, guidance, health, and crafts 
—which are suitable for elementary, junior and senior high schools, colleges, trade 
schools, and adult groups. 

3300 DELEGATES EXPECTED AT NEA ST. LOUIS CONVENTION, JULY 3-7. 
—Plans are going forward for the 88th annual meeting and 29th meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the National Education Association to be held at St. 
Louis, July 3-7. The program will consist of business sessions each morning; dis- 
cussion groups on current problems and professional clinics each afternoon; and 
general sessions each. evening. The discussion group techniques employed at Bos- 
ton last summer will be continued. Leaders of discussion groups will meet for a 
two-day training period just prior to the convention. Features of the convention 
will include the president’s address by A. D. Holt; the classroom teachers din- 
ner and pageant; the president's reception; and a Friendship Evening at which 
there will be an opportunity for all delegates to become acquainted with the can- 


didates for offices in the NEA. 
READING FASTER -AND BETTER.—Because the average American buys a news- 
paper every day, there is no reason to believe that he knows how to read, Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, points out. In 
fact, all evidence seems to point to the contrary. Educational psychologists have 
found the average adult reads no faster or better than a sixth-grade student. 
That seems to be one reason why so many people do not like to read or tire of it 
easily. Recent work carried on by this organization, however, indicates that al- 
most anyene can be taught to read faster and better. Using a teaching aid called 
the Reading Accelerator, instructors have trained adults and students to read 
from two to three times faster, yet understand more than they did when they 
read at the slower speed. Business executives and professional men whose work 
involves a heavy reading schedule have lined up for short training courses or 
have acquired machines for their own use. Several large industrial organiza- 
tions have started training programs for employees and executives, and hun- 
dreds of schools, including the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, are install- 
ing these “better reading” machines. : 

TEACHING FILMSTRIPS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC DARKROOM PROCE- 
DURES.—A series of six silent filmstrips on photographic darkroom procedures 
has been announced by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
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230 West 42nd Street, New York City. By means of close-up, clear photographs, 
each with a brief explanatory caption, these filmstrips demonstrate step-by-step 
procedures in basic operations of developing negatives and making prints. ‘They 
are excellent for group instruction in schools, colleges, and clubs, or they can be 
used effectively by individuals interested in getting off to a good start in pho. 
tography by themselves. Titles and subject coverage of these filmstrips are as 
follows: Developing Roll Film (62 frames), Developing Sheet Film and Film 
Packs (46 frames), Contact Printing (67 frames), Projection Printing—Fu;t ] 
(50 frames), Projection Printing—Part II (36 frames), and Spot Printing and 
Dodging (42 frames.) These six filmstrips can be purchased individually for 
$4.50 each, or the entire series can be purchased as a unit for $24. The {ilm. 
strips may also be obtained “on approval.” All inquiries should be addresse:i to 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. ; 
STUDENT EXCHANGE. — Marylanders became better acquainted with New 
f£nglanders when a group of 30 students and two teachers from Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, traveled below the Mason-Dixon Line to visit students in Hyaits- 
ville, Maryland. The visitors attended Congressional sessions and learned some- 
thing of the workings of the national government. Maryland boys and girls re. 
turned the visit to learn the history of the New England town meeting which 
was typical of democratic government a hundred years ago. The student ex- 
change plan is becoming a popular part of the modern school curriculum. When 
boys and girls from an industrial city visit an agricultural community, when 
northern youngsters are entertained in the homes of their southern neighbors— 
these are life experiences which make for better national relations. The only 
expense involved is that of travel. Parents are happy to open their homes to the 
visitors, and service groups co-operate in arranging guided educational tours. 
Also participating in the student exchapge plan is Wyandotte, Michigan. High- 
school students from that mid-western community have benefited from this 
modern educational feature for several years. Oak Ridge, Tennessee, has . ex- 
changed with Bronxville, New York. Frederick, Maryland, also has added its 
name to the student exchange honor roll. 
SENIORS VISIT COLLEGE CAMPUS.—Students participating in the Hunting- 
den College Preview, April 14-16, during a science exhibit, guided 300 high-school 
seniors in their visit to the campus. The visitors were greeted by President 
Hubert Searcy, Dean Paul Stone, Dean Marylee Collins, and others of the admin- 
istrative staff of Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. In addition to tour- 
ing the science exhibits, the high-school students engaged in discussions. of topics 
based on reasons for attending college, finances, courses, and student life. A film, 
entitled The Difference, underscoring the important points to look for in choosing 
a college, was shown. On Saturday evening the high-school and Huntingdon stu- 
dents were entertained with a western style supper on the campus and a square 
dance. The preview closed Sunday morning when provision was made for the dele- 
gates to attend the churches of their choice. 
HALF-MILLION COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES TO BE GRANTED 
IN 1949-50.—“This is probably the peak year for GI graduates,” states Oscar I. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. He estimates that close to half a million 
degrees will be conferred by the nation’s colleges and universities during 1949-50. 
Administrator Ewing said World War II veterans who entered college in large 
number in 1946 will be included among this year’s recipients of degrees. GI grad- 
uates will boost the total number of degrees to the highest number granted in 


any year in the history of higher education. 
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Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, reported a break- 
down of the Office of Education estimate of 1949-50 degrees as follows: 428,000 
bachelor’s or first. professional degrees, 62,000 master’s degrees, and 6,900 doctor- 
ates. fore than 1,250 institutions of higher learning will confer the degrees. The 
repor' reveals the estimated 1949-50 number of degrees as exceeding the number 
granted in 1948-49 by 18 per eent and more than doubling the number of degrees 
oranted in 1939-40. “Next year, 1950-51, we may expect a smaller number of 
bach or’s degrees, as the peak number of veterans will have completed their un- 
dergrduate studies. As they continue their college careers, however, we may ex- 
pect : decided increase in graduate degrees,” Commissioner McGrath said. 
READING CONFERENCE.—The 18th Annual Reading Conference at Claremont 
will have as its theme this year, “Developing Personal and Group Relationships 
Through Reading.” The Conference is sponsored jointly by Claremont College and © 
Alpha Iota chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. It will meet for four days, June 27-30, 
on the Scripps College campus. Registration is $12.00, room and board, $18.50. 
The (laremont Reading Conference approaches matters of human concern as read- 
ing problems. The concept, as first presented and subsequently developed by these 
conferences, that the reading process is characteristic of all adaptive behavior, is 
finding an ever-widening and enthusiastic response in current educational think- 
ing. Fifteen yearbooks have been published in which this theme has been devel- 
oped by education authorities from all parts of the country. A limited number of 
the last three volumes is still available at $2.50 per copy. For further informa- 
tion, write Director of Reading Conference, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 
1000 DELEGATES EXPECTED FOR CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE IN WASH- 
INGTON, MAY 22-24.—The governors of 14 states and Hawaii have named dele- 
gates to the Fifth National Conference on Citizenship which will be held in Wash- 
ington, May 22-24 under the joint sponsorship of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the United States Department of Justice. Approximately 400 na- 
tional organizations have signified their intention of participating in the confer- 
ence. Delegates will represent many aspects of American life: civic, educational, 
youth, industry, labor, church, mass media, veterans’ organizations, government 
agencies—federal, state, and municipal. From present indications probably a 
thousand people will participate. The entire conference will be centered around 
the theme “Citizens in Action.” Following general sessions, the delegates will be 
divided into small groups to discuss the topics introduced. People well known 
for their work in the field of citizenship have been invited to serve as discussion 


group leaders. . 


COMICS FOR THE SCHOOL.—The great influence of commercial comic books on 
young minds is now being used to encourage their participation in wholesome 
activities. A story based on the interest of a group of high-school boys in ex- 
panding the music training opportunities available in their high school is the 
featured article in the April issue of a widely distributed comic book. Written in 
typical comic book style, ‘it is designed to inspire a greater interest in musical 
training on the part of the young readers. It was worked out by Lev Gleason 
Publications, Ine., 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, in co-operation with the 
American Music Conference as part of the AMC’s campaign to increase the inter- 
est of young people in music. The publication is “Daredevil Comics,” which has 
an estimated monthly sale of one million. The publisher calculates that ten chil- 
dren read each issue of “Daredevil Comics,” giving it an estimated readership of 
ten million copies. 

EDUCATIONAL TRENDS.—What are the trends in education? Top school ad- 
ministrators think the most important trend is the increased interest of lay citi- 
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vens in the affairs of their schools. All over the country, parents, teachers, and 
civic groups are talking over the state of education in their communities and 
planning for improvements. Better understanding between the people and their 
schools promises a better education for American children. Taking second place 
in the line-up of trends is a new type of adult education. Not too long ago that 
phrase was limited to trade schools and classes in Americanization. Today, men 
and women are learning languages, attending discussions, and studying creative 
arts. It’s all part of a new concept of public education, which extends beyond 
high-school graduation. Another significant trend points up the importance of 
our natural resources—the movement toward outdoor education, combined with 
the study of conservation. Battle Creek, Michigan, and San Diego, California, 

_ lead the way in making the school camp a regular part of the curriculum. Many 
other communities report success with school day camps during the summer. All 
of these movements are worth watching. They indicate that the public schoo! sys. 
tem is changing to meet the needs of a changing world. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION PLANS NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS.—The Science Teacher, official journal of the National Science Teachers 
Association, a department of the NEA, will be owned and published by the asso- 
ciation, effective July 1, 1950. The magazine was formerly published at Normal, 
Illinois. Announcement of the transfer was made by Robert H. Carleton, NSTA 
executive secretary, who will serve as editor. Editorial offices will be located at 
national headquarters in Washington, D. C. Mary Elien Eppley joined the NSTA 
staff in March as managing editor of the magazine and of NSTA publications. 
Plans are now underway for the first fall issue of the journal which will appear 
in new format and style. Miss Eppley was with the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations before joining the NSTA staff. 

During its more than fifteen years of service to the profession, The Science 
Teacher has grown from a small state publication to national magazine in scope 
and interest. Throughout this time it was owned, edited, and published by John C. 
Chiddix, head of the science department, Normal Community High School, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. The magazine was adopted by the American Science Teachers As- 
sociation in 1941 and by the NEA Science Division, later known as the American 
Council of Science Teachers, in 1942. When these two groups merged in 1944 to 
form the National Science Teachers Asscciation, The Science Teacher became the 
official journal of the association. 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL.—Archibald MacLeish, outstanding 
American poet, and Robert C. Pooley, Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, headed the list of prominent speakers at the first annual conference of 
the New York State English Council at the Hotel Onandaga, Syracuse, May 
12-13. MacLeish, former Assistant Secretary of State and now Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard University, spoke on “The Teaching of 
Poetry in School and Out.” Professor Pooley, nationally known authority on 
English usage and author of “Teaching English Usage,” spoke on “Where Are 
We Now?” The New York State English Council organized on a permanent basis 
and adopted a constitution at this meeting. English teachers from all levels of the 
school system—elementary, secondary, and collegiate—and from all types of 
schools—public, parochial, and private—attended. The Council was organized 
on a temporary basis last November at the Convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English at Buffalo. Its purpese is to develop an understanding 
of the problems that confront the English teachers of New York State at all 
levels; to provide unity of action in the solution of common problems; to pro- 
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mote discussion and study on a local, regional, and state-wide basis, with the 
intention of increasing the understanding of the best practices in English teach- 
ing; to strengthen the English program in New York State so that the needs 
of the students may be met most effectively. 


TEACHING THE PEACE.—“Teaching the Peace” is placed at the top of a list 
of things to be accomplished by the nation’s schools, according to Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Education Association. As a prac- 
tical way of doing this, Dr. Givens urges educators to teach children to think, 
to read, to listen, and to observe. These skills are basic training for evaluating 
the wealth of information which comes their way on the air waves and on the 
printed page. When young people are trained to think things through for them- 
selves and to reach sound conclusions, we’ll be on the way to political maturity, 
world understanding, and peace. If, however, we are to teach the peace, we need 
to provide an adequate supply of better prepared, better paid, and more competent 
teachers. We also need to deal with the serious shortage of school buildings. All 
of these things cost money. Educators throughout the country now feel that 
public education must be supported on a local, state, and national level. Secre- 
tary Givens summarized the facts by saying, “We need more money for educa- 
tion. Give us 10 per cent of what we spend on war, and in a few years we'll stop 
your wars.” 

BUY UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS.—With the famous old Liberty Bell 
as the significant symbol, the U. S. Treasury opened its Independence Drive 
with all efforts directed toward stimulating the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds. The 
U. S. Treasury has chosen the name Independence Drive to designate its annual 
campaign to stimulate the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds. As an appropriate sym- 
bol for the drive, which opened May 15 and continues through Independence Day, 
July 4, the famous old Liberty Bell was chosen. Secretary Snyder states: “The 
Liberty Bell symbolizes not‘ only our political independence but also those 
characteristics of Americanism which serve to sustain our independence. Of 
these characteristics, thrift, of course,”is one of the most outstanding. Thus in 
the Independence Drive, the Liberty Bell will be an especially suitable reminder 
of the importance of saving.” Because of their interest in the continuous School 
Savings Program and the Payroll Savings Plan, students and teachers every- 
where are expected to play a big part in this annual drive. Moreover, the Li- 
berty Bell, woven as it is into American history and independence, has especial 
appeal for teachers and students alike. 


FILM CATALOG.—Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., has recently released a new 
100-page catalog cf films. Over 400 films are listed along with brief descriptions 
of content. These films have been selected by committees of educators from re- 
leases of the member companies of the Motion Picture Association of America. 
This catalog is the first to list three new series of films being developed by 
T.F.C.; one in music, one dealing with decisive moments in history, and the 
third with problems of democracy. In the music series are films such as The 
Great Waltz, Inside Opera, and the Schumann Story. In the Problems of De- 
mocracy series are Justice Under Law, based on the feature film Boomerang, and 
Due Process of Law Denied, based on the Oxbow Incident. The only film thus far 
released in the series, “Decisive Moments in History,” is Jefferson Davis De- 
clares Secession. Because of the limited supply, catalogs are available only to 
directors of audio-visual education and administrative officials who have the 
responsibility for purchasing films. Requests should be addressed to Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 18. 
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NEA MEMBERSHIP SETS NEW RECORD.—Membership in the National Edy. 
cation Association on March 23 reached a new all-time high of 444,992. The 
previous record was 441,127 on May 31, 1948, The official membership count for 
1949-50 will be made on May 31, 1950. T. D. Martin, NEA director of member. 
ship, states that the prospects seem “bright for passing the 450,000 mark.” 


FAMILY LIVING COURSE.—The Edmonds High School of Edmonds, ‘Vash. 
ington, has introduced a special course in family living required of all seniors 
for graduation. Units included in this course are: understanding person ality, 
understanding families, boy-girl interests, human reproduction, courtshi),, en. 
gagement, marriage, laws relating to the family, money mangement, and child 
development. 


THE TEACHERS’ ECONOMIC STATUS.— The Research Division of the Na. 
tional Education Association, under date of January, 1950, has released a com. 
prehensive study entitled “Prices, Wages, and Income in Relation to Teachers’ 
Economic Status.” This memorandum brings together a series of tables t« an- 
swer questions concerning current facts on price indexes, purchasing power of 
the dollar as related to teachers’ salaries, the earnings of teachers as compared 
with the earnings of other occupational groups, and such other related in- 
quiries. This 3l-pages mimeographed statement is Release No. 1,' 1950, of the 
NEA’s series on “Schools and Current Economic Trends.” One copy may be 
secured free upon request from the National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 


CAREER CONFERENCE.—The Waynesboro Senior High School, Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania, in co-operation with the Quincy Township and Washington Town- 
ship School Districts, staged a Career Conference, sponsored by the Waynes- 
boro Manufacturers Association. A full day was devoted to 24 conferences, 
A meeting of all the counselors was held at 8:30 in the morning, and then at 
9:00 the group convened for a general session. Following this, the balance of 
the day was divided into four one-hour periods. Each student in attendance 
could thereby select four different areas of interest. Areas included in the con- 
ference were: Accounting and Banking, Agriculture, Aviation Opportunities, 
Building and Contracting, Beauticians, Home Economics, Engineering, Forestry- 
Landscaping, Government Service As a Career, Industrial Sales, Law, Machin- 
ist and Foundry, Medicine and Dentistry, Ministry and Church Work, Journal- 
ism, Nursing, Radio and Television, Refrigeration, Marketing and Selling, Sec- 
retarial, Social Work, Teaching, Telephone Operator, and Lineman. 


SCHOOL PARTICIPATES IN NAVY PROGRAM.— The A Cappella Choir of 
the DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio, was invited to appear with the United 
States Navy Band on a broadcast while the Choir was visiting Washington. 
In addition to singing a number on that program, they were requested to sing 
the “Ode to America” for a transcription of the Memorial Day program to be 
broadcast on the Navy Hour on Saturday, May, 27. This was the first time that 
a high-school organization had been asked to appear with the United States 
Navy Band; however, the Navy is thinking about using entertainment talent 
from high schools in future broadcasts in the hope of attracting as hearers high- 
school students from throughout the United States. These programs are intended 
to promote a larger participation by young men in the Naval Reserve Training 
Program. Information about the possibility of future programs may be hai by 
writing Mr. William J. Bailey, Pers. 6253, Bureau of: Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
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SUPERIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS STUDY ALIKE.—High-school students 
who earn the best grades follow specific study procedures, a Northwestern Uni- 
versi'y professor discovered in analyzing the study habits of more than 1,000 
secondary pupils. Dr. William G. Brink, a professor in Northwestern’s School 
of Fdueation, made the study to provide data for high schools considering 
chanzes in curricula to produce higher scholastic achievement. The study habits 
of students in the upper fourth of their classes follow similar patterns, the edu- 
eato" found. The following seven procedures were characteristic of the work of 
a hizh percentage of the top-ranking students: (1) Summarize the main points 
in txeir own words instead of copying sentences or paragraphs directly from 
book:. (2) Read all instructions before seeking answers, instead of reading one 
instruction, writing the answer, then the next, and so on, until the assignment 
is finished. (3) In making reports, they proceed in a systematic manner, using 
sucl: study aids as the card catalogue and readers’ guide. The inefficient students 
proceed aimlessly, browsing through books and magazines for their materials. (4) 
In making outlines, the good achievers read an entire section to comprehend the 
general ideas, then decide on major and minor topics. The poor achievers sim- 
ply use chapter titles, section and paragraph headings for outline form, and 
read by chapters, filling in the outline as they read. (5) Top students attempt 
to discover the meaning of an unknown word by its use before they look it up 
in a dictionary. In using a dictionary they skim rapidly to find the appropriate 
meaning. (6) The good achievers adapt reading to the purposes involved. If they 
have to read many pagés to find specific facts, they skim through rapidly to 
locate pertinent material, then read carefully. (7) Superior students rely strong- 
ly on their own judgments and opinions in study situations. As the result of 
his investigations, Dr. Brink recommends that “guidance in the improvement of 
study habits should be integrated with instructional activities.” 


RELEASE TIME NOW ILLEGAL IN COLORADO.—John W. Metzger, Attor- 
ney General of the State of Colorado, has ruled that students in the state at- 
tending public schools cannot be relegsed from classes for religious instruction, 
whether on or off the school grounds. The opinion was the result of an inquiry 
of the Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Superintendent of Roman Catholic schools in 
northern Colorado. Referring to the question posed, the Attorney General said 
the so-called “released-time” plan of religious education “is unlawful in Colo- 
rado because the constitution of the State of Colorado specifically states, “ ‘No 
sectarian tenets or doctrines shall ever be taught in the public schools’.” 


THE NEW YORK STATE REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS.—New York State 
Regents’ examinations have been oversold; are no better than good achieve- 
ment tests; and should not be used as the sole criteria for determining grad- 
uation, in the judgment of the state examinations board, but the board, in 
consultation with the Secondary-Schools’ Advisory Council and the State Board 
of Regents, neverthless, has recommended their continuance on the ground 
that no better predictor of college success exists. The foregoing unofficial state- 
ment was made by Peter Muirhead, acting director of the Division of Examin- 
ations and Testing for the New York Education Department, speaking before 
a group of Long Island teachers and school administrators meeting in a spring 
education conference at Hofstra College. 

Characterizing the Regents’ examinations as one of the most controver- 
sal in the field of education in this state, with extremes of opinion on either 
sile, Muirhead stated that there was a “happy middle road.” He stated that 
the feeling of the State Examinations Board was that Regents’ examinations 


, 
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alone “are not a sufficient basis on which to make decisions regarding the pro. 
motion of youngsters.” Many schools, he declared, are using their own criteria 
along with the results of Regents’ examinations. “If schools are going to prac. 
tice what they preach, they must adopt a wider concept than Regents’ examin. 
ations in judging the success or the failure of a pupil. More tools and more 
information are needed to measure the capacity of a high-school youngster than 
the Regents’ can afford.” He pointed also to the practice of some schools which 
judge the teacher by the results of Regents’ examinations. Other unofficial re. 
commendations made by the State Examinations Board in its recent appraisal 
of Regents’ tests were as follows, according to Mr. Muirhead: 

First, scholarship examinations and Regents’ examinations should he di. 
vorced. The board has recommended the discontinuance of the Regents’ sequence 
in scholarship examinations. 

Second, preliminary Regents’ examinations which measure pupil achieve- 
ment at the end of the eighth grade should be supplanted by a series of junior 
high-school] tests, as scon as a program of such tests can be developed. Local 
educational units have been permitted the optional use of preliminary Regents’ 
examinations in the past, but these are in use by only twenty per cent of schools. 

Third, use of the college entrance diploma should be discontinued beginning 
in June, 1951. The feeling of the board has been, Mr. Muirhead stated, that this 
diploma bears no relation to requirements for college entrance. The diploma has 
been “aiding and abetting rigidity in high-school education.” 

Additional recommendations of the board of examinations, according to 

Muirhead, would turn over to high-school principals in the meantime the 
responsibility of getting these diplomas back to the students, a function which 
has placed an undue clerical burden on the State Department of Education. 
Pupil record systems would no longer be kept by the state, but by the local 
school systems, themselves. Since 1878 the state has had the sole responsibility 
for keeping these records. Thought is also being given, Muirhead said, to devel- 
oping a system of local rating that would place responsibility on the schools, 
but no decision has been reached as yet. 
RESEARCH AND TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS—Graduate assistantships in 
the College of Education, Unversity of Illinois, will be offered to superior grad- 
uate students in: agriculture education, child development, curriculum, educa- 
tional psychology, guidance, home economics education, industrial education, meas- 
urement and evaluation, school administration and supervision, social founda- 
tions of education, social psychology and its applications to education, special 
education of exceptional children, statistical and research methods, teaching at 
elementary or secondary level, and teacher education and teacher personnel 
problems. 

Preference will be given to young persons who in previous graduate study 
have demonstrated the capacity for high-grade graduate work. For many of 
these posts, a premium is also placed upon a few vears of successful profes- 
sional experience. A small number of places will be reserved for beginning grad- 
uate students of extraordinary promise. These appointments will become effec- 
tive September 16, 1950. Appointees will be paid $1200 for nine months or 
$1400 for eleven months half-time duty. They will be granted free tuition and 
fees in the Graduate College, where they will be permitted to register for 
three-fourths of a normal full-time schedule of graduate study. Further infor- 
mation and application forms may be obtained from Professor F. H. Finch, 105 
Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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WHY YOUTH LEAVE SCHOOL.—The table below presents the frequency of rea- 
sons viven by 957 youth as of first importance in the:r decision to leave school 
(from Early School Leavers by Harold J. Dillon, National Child Labor Commit- 


tee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City) 


Fuweale 
Reasons No. Per Cent 








Reas:ns Relating to School 
Preferred work to school 
Was not interested in school work 
Could not learn and was discouraged 
Was failing and didn’t want to repeat grade 
Disliked a certain teacher 
Disliked a certain subject 
Could learn more out of school than in school 


Financial Reasons 
Needed money to buy clothes and help at home 


Wanted spending money 


Personal Reasons 
Ill health 
Friends had left school 
Parents wanted youth to leave school 





Total 








SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


The 35th Annual Convention of the National Association of See- 
ondary-School Principals will be held February 10 to 14, 1951, in New 
York City. All the meetings will be held in Hotel Commodore. Plans 
are now being developed for general sessions, discussion groups, break- 
fasts, luncheons, and banquets, etc. Likewise, a large area will be de- 
voted to exhibits by book and supply companies dealing with the second- 
ary school. Members will receive complete information as the date ap- 
proaches. 


Make it a date on your calendar! 
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Professional Books 

ALEXANDER, W. M., and SAYLOR, J. G. Secondary Education, Basic Principles and 
Practices. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1950. 554 pp. $4.00. This book is de- 
signed as a source of information and ideas for all who work or plan to work 
in secondary schools. In the expectation that our largest number of readers will 
be persons preparing to be secondary-school teachers, it tries to answer the 
questions asked by beginning teachers. It also gives information about innova- 
tive practices to stimulate the beginners to examine all practices criticall\; at 
the same time it helps the experienced teacher in his search for better ways of 
working. 

Chapters I and II describe the job of the secondary-school teacher—his re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities—in the light of the needs and potentialities of 
the modern secondary school. Chapters III and IV answer the questions of how 
this school came to be and what its purposes are. The important problem of the 
relations of governmental units to secondary education and the equally impor- 
tant problems of financial support are presented in Chapters V, VI, and VII, 
with the aim of developing a clear understanding of the political and economic 
situation, complex as it is, of the high school. Chapters VIII and IX describe 
the organizational and administrative arrangements within which the individual 
unit or worker must effect improvements. Chapter X analyzes the adolescents 
who attend the secondary school, and Chapter XI, the general program it offers; 
Chapter XII relates the curriculum to the needs of adolescents. In these chapters, 
to point up the dilemma of universal secondary education and some of the solu- 
tions that have been proposed, a great deal of material is drawn from various 
studies of past years. Thé excellent analysis of the imperative educational needs 
of youth presented in Education for All American Youth is used in Chapter XII 
and later as a basis for analyzing the secondary-school program and evaluating 
its potentialities. Chapters XIII and XIV deal with the subjects generally offered 
in secondary schools. Chapters XV and XVI describe two of the recent develop- 
ments in curriculum practice: core curriculum and work experience. Chapter 
XVII is devoted to classroom procedure,‘ Chapter XVIII to out-of-class school 
activities, and Chapter XIX to the more recent emphasis on school-community 
activities. Chapter XX describes the guidance program and other special services 
of the modern secondary school. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Fostering Mental Health 
in our Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association, National Education 
Association. 1950. 333 pp. $3.00. The 1950 yearbook, like the 1940 yearbook, 
is primarily concerned with the healthy development of those who are often called 
“normal children.” It is only incidentally concerned with the deviates, the ex- 
tremely disturbed and distorted boys and girls. Every child has problems in 
growing up. Some of these problems can be serious and crippling even for the 
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evaotionally rebust. Part One, “Factors Determining Development and Beha- 
vor,” discusses many important facts and principles that are essential in un- 
derstanding or interpreting the information that we may have, or may gather, 
about any individual or any group. Part Two, “The Child’s Motivations,” pre- 
.ents a discussion about a subject that has been a concern through the ages of 
those responsible for the rearing and training of children. Motivation is the 
‘ost important single factor in learning. ‘Yet our educational institutions tend 


i and to stifle, rather than to foster, in our children strong, vital interests, in what we 
aie “7 de- believe is important for them to learn. Part Three, “Knowing and Helping the 
id work Child,” is concerned with methods which yield valid information, as opposed to 
eaders will biased opinion, about children and which point to specific ways to deal with 
ght the the child in order to foster mental health. 
Dut innova- 
iticall;; at BOND, G. L., and WAGNER, E. B. Teaching the Child to Read. New York 11: 
er ways of Macmillan Co. 1950. 479 pp. $3.75. This volume outlines in simple and precise 
fashion a workable program based on full understanding of the results of re- 
er—his re. search on the one hand and of the requirements of a typical classroom on the 
tialities of other. The authors outline their recommendations in the concrete terms of class- 
ns of how room procedures. They have outlined teaching methods of a comprehensive pro- 
lem of the gram in simple and direct suggestions. Every phase from informal preparatory 
lly impor- or background activities to testing achievement and diagnosing unusual cases is 
and VII, included. It is, in brief, an outline of a program of teaching reading which ele- 
economic mentary teachers can actually put into use and from which secondary teachers 
describe can secure understanding of the reading problems and thus be better prepared 
individual to meet the reading problems encountered in the secondary school. 
dolescents BRIGGS, T. H.; LEONARD, J. P.; and JOSTMAN, JOSEPH. Secondary Education. 
it offers; New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 478 pp. $4.00. This is a revision of Dr. 
chapters, Briggs’ previous book by the same’title. This revision will undoubtedly be a 
the solu- welcomed revision by secondary-school people, since the first edition was one to 
1 various which unnumbered thousands turn for a comprehensive and authentic under- 
1al needs standing of the principles of secondary education. The revision was prompted 
pter XIT by a desire on the part of Dr. Briggs to clarify the relationship of new develop- 
valuating ments in secondary education. While the basic point of view remains unaltered, 
y offered changes" have been made in the content of several chapters, notably in those 
develop- _ considering the social foundations of education and meeting the educational 
Chapter needs of adolescents. Generally throughout the revised edition the impact of the 
s school new developments on secondary education has been pointed up. 
nmunity Other departures from the original text were prompted by instructional con- 
services sideration. The chapters on comparative education in the original edition have 
been entirely omitted, for European education is everywhere in a state of drastic 
Health change and its relevance to American education is increasingly faint. The histor- 
lucation ical review of American secondary education has, on the other hand, been ex- 
arbook, panded as the story approaches the contemporary period. A factual descriptive 
1 called chapter on the composition of our secondary-school population has been added 
the ex- to provide a background against which the general discussion may be better 
ems in understood. Finally, because in the intervening years the contents have been 
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Principals in 2 report that was widely discussed throughout the nation, the 
chapters on Issues in the original edition have been replaced by a single chap. 
ter summarizing some of the basic problems which today confront secondary 
education. This book is intended primarily for college and university classes that 
are preparing administrative officers and teachers for secondary schools, However, 
it should be no less useful for all who are concerned with the education of 
youth—superintendents, principals, and their assistants—to all, in fact, who 
are desirous of getting directive suggestions of what the new program of <ccon. 
dary education should be. Inasmuch as it seems likely that representatives of 
the public will in the future increasingly recognize their responsibility for un. 
derstanding the problems in the education of youth, the volume should he of 
value also to intelligent laymen. It will contribute a vision of the possibilities 
in a new program that will justify increased support for the greatest investment 


that the public can ever make. 

BUTTS, R. F. The American Tradition in Religion and Education. Boston 8: Beacon 
Press. 1950. 244 pp. $3.00. This book is not another manifesto nor another 
proposal for action. It is designed to ‘provide the historical perspective upon 
which to base sound public policy. It is addressed to the teaching profession, 
school administrators, religious leaders, public officials, and all citizens who 
are concerned with religion and education. All individuals and groups make 
their decisions on the basis of some judgment of history, more or less conscious- 
ly formulated, and many use historical arguments to justify their proposals. The 
purpose of this book is to present the historical evidence that should be taken 
into account when present decisions are made. It is intended to provide histor- 
ical guide-lines against which to measure the validity of current proposals. It 
asks the questions of the historical materials that people should now be asking 
as they carry on the great debates. It does not presume to give final or dogmatic 
answers. It is hoped that it will contribute to the strengthening and widening 
of the reasoned and sober elements in the present discussion and thus will serve 
in some measure to lessen the asperities of the controversy. 

COOK, L. A., director. College Programs in Intergroup Relations. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1950. 384 pp. $3.75. This four-year project 
reported in this volume (and a second volume to come) is a pioneer attempt to 
teach techniques for improving intergroup relations in order that the teachers 
may practice these techniques in their own schools and among their own pupils. 
Twenty-four colleges experimented with more than two hundred concrete proj- 
ects. The results are of great social significance and practical value. Here are 
poignant human dramas—and here are blueprints for constructing more under- 
standing, more useful, and happier lives. 

CORBETT, J. F. Current Affairs and Modern Education. New York: The New 
York Times. 1950. 294 pp. The New York Times has for many years been deeply 
and actively interested in the field of education. In co-operation with the New 
York City Board of Education, The New York Times in 1948 established three 
fellowships for public school teachers to study at first. hand the methods em- 
ployed in teaching current events throughout the nation.. These teachers selected 
by the Board of Education were granted a leave of absence for the school year 
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HERRICK, V. E., and TYLER, R. W. Toward Improved Curriculum Theory. Chi- 
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1448-49. The major objective of the study by these teachers was to discover and 
report the best techniques which they found for teaching contemporary affairs. 
Tiis book is a report of what they ‘saw and heard in their visits to schools and 
school systems throughout the nation. Chapters included in this report are: 
Cross Section, U.S.A., Community Pressures, and Controversial Issues, Commu- 
nity Resources, Professional Leadership, The Curriculum, Theory and Practice, 
Teaching Outside the Classrooms, Materials, Evaluation, and Conclusions and 


Recommendations. 


DOPPELT, J. E. The Organization of Mental Abilities in the Age Range 13 to 17. 


New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1450. 96 pp. $2.10. This study was to test the hypothesis that there is a reduc- 
tion in the amount of undifferentiated general ability, or, conversely, an in- 
crease in the specialization of ability components, as age increases. The analyses 
indicated that the percentage of variance accounted for by the general factor 
was substantially the same at all age levels, and the correlation coefficients for 
the older age levels. As age increased, the rotated factor identified as reasoning 
power behaved very much like the general factor with regard to changes in 
correlation with the original variables. The results for both sexes were similar. 


cago 37: University of Chicago Press. 1950. 130 pp. $2.75. In the 
monograph, the papers presented at the Conference on Curriculum Theory held 
at the University of Chicago, October 16 and 17, 1947, have been divided into 
four sections: Section One deals with the orientation of curriculum theory to 
its task; Section Two considers the organization of the curriculum; Section 
Three discusses the problems of sequence; Section Four concerns itself with 
curriculum planning and development, and Section Five summarizes by looking 
ahead. This last section is a resume ef the papers of the conference and provides 
an opportunity for the editors of the monograph to comment on what they see 
to be the next steps in the development of a more adequate curriculum theory. 


Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas of the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Chicago 10: American Hotel Register Co., 226-32 West Ontario St., Leahy 
Bldg. 1950. 248 pp. $5.00. This is the 75th edition (size 1144” x 16”) of a publi- 
cation appearing annually in February. The book is a list of hotels and motels 
with towns, railroads, and population; railway distance maps; a U. S. airline 
map; a U.:S. bus map; a 15-page index of the principal cities and counties 
with population, arranged alphabetically by states; a Rand McNally Atlas; a 
guide to places of interest; a mileage chart of the U. S.; and city auto maps. 


LOWRY, HOWARD. The Minds Adventure. Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press. 


1950. 154 pp. $2.50. Can a liberal education that omits religion be considered 
really liberal? This is the question that Dr. Lowry asks in this book. It is a 
forceful argument in support of the thesis that education, to be truly liberal, 
must recognize the contribution of religion. Secularism, says Dr. Lowry, has 
failed. “It has allowed specialists to be specialists without first trying to be 
men.” The secular point of -view that dominates modern education tends to 
produce a “hollow man” who is not equipped to make life’s most important 
decisions. Analyzing the temper of modern education, Dr. Lowry finds that there 
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is a trend toward consideration of religion for higher education. A part of this 
trend is manifest in the demand of many young people for education that is 
concerned with values, not merely with fact-collecting. Dr. Lowry discusses 
the relations between religion and liberal education and analyzes the nature of 
those church colleges whose influence in American life he believes is out of all 


proportion to their size. 

MEYER, H. B., and COLE, E. C. Theatres and Auditoriums. New York 18: Rein- 
hold Publishing Co. 1950. 236 pp. $8.00. This book provides a basic understand. 
ing and complete details of the theatre. Architecture, design, and specific prob- 
lems are studied so that theatres and auditoriums may be more intellizently 
planned. Particular attention is given to advanced trends in play production and 
to technological developments, especially in regard to lighting and sound con. 
trol. The book contains many illustrative sketches selected to emphasize features 
seldom understood by a person unfamiliar with theatrical processes. Herc are 
descriptions of all the factors which must determine the composition of a 
theatre if it is to serve its intended purpose effectively. The school district plan- 
ning to build a theatre or auditorium as a part of its building program or as a 
single project will find this book of real help in avoiding the erection of a 
badly planned auditorium or theatre. 

MURPHY, H. A. Form in Music for the Listener. Camden, N. J.: Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Victor Division. 1948. 247 pp. This book is intended to de- 
velop an appreciation and enjoyment in listening to music. The author provides 
not only general principles, but also with each general principle a generous 
number of examples of musical compositions which appear frequently on stand- 
ard concert programs is given. Each is analyzed so that the listener can be 
guided in his own formulations of principles. The book is composed of ten 
chapters: Simple Part Form, Compound Part Form; Rondo Form; Variation 
Form; Polyphonic Form; Sonata-Allegro Form; Free Form; Suite Form; 
Complete Sonata Form; and Vocal Form. The appendix contains a digest of form, 
a glossary of terms, music to play, books to read, a minimum list of RCA Victor 


records, and an index. 

REEDER, W. G. A First Course in Education. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 
637 pp. $4.25. In this—the third edition—the organization of the book remains 
practically the same as that of the first two editions. Attempt, though, has been 
made to bring the book up to date in statistics, bibliographies, and other infor- 
mation, Attempt, too, has been made to make the book more clear. In preparing 
the book, the author has been guided by the purposes of orientation and guid- 
ance. In selecting the topics to be discussed and in deciding upon the emphasis 
to be given each topic, he has attempted to steer between the two extremes 
which confront every author of an introductory book: first, of discussing too 
few topics and those so briefly that a broad and intelligible introduction is not 
given, and second, of discussing too many topics and those so exhaustively that 
further courses wastefully duplicate the introductory course. In other words he 
has tried to avoid shallowness of treatment, but he has not aimed at exhaustive 
ness of treatment of any topic. His desire has been to give a “bird’s-eye view” 
of the educational enterprise and process with the belief that if the prospective 
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clucational employee acquires such a view he will be more competent (1) to 

proceed to later courses such as history of education, psychology, and methods 
ef teaching, and (2) to begin this systematic observation of schools and of class- 
room procedures. 

His frame of reference has been that science and philosophy must work 
together in the solution of all educational problems. He has tried to portray the 
igh points of modern educational practice and to help the student to evaluate 
this practice in terms of a defensible philosophy of education. He has tried to 
encourage and help the student to start developing a defensible philosophy of 
education and to begin acquiring tools and methods which will help him to 
attack educational problems scientifically. 

THUT, I. N., and GERBERICH, J. R. Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 503 pp. $4.00. This textbook on 
ceneral secondary-school methods courses relates method to the recent develop- 
ments in the curriculum area. While written primarily for prospective secondary 
school teachers, this treatment of the foundations of method is also of great 
value to prospective elementary-school teachers and to graduate students special- 
izing in supervision, administration, the curriculum, and the foundations of edu- 
cation. 

Part I discusses method as a general plan of procedure selected to achieve 
a special type of educational product. Attention is directed to the kind of edu- 
cation pupils need to prepare for citizenship in a modern democratic ‘society. 
In Part II, each of the three major teaching plans of methods found in second- 
ary schools today is described in detail: the daily assignment of “recitation” 
method; the subject-matter unit method; and the experience unit method. Part 
III presents special aspects of general ‘methods; namely, the core curriculum 
in its relation to method, the comprehensive testing program, the guidance as- 
pects of teaching, the problem of discipline, the use of audio-visual aids, and 
professional improvement through in-service education. 


UTTERBACK, W. E. Group Thinking and Conference Leadership. New York 16: 
Rinehart and Co. 1950. 256 pp. $2.50. This book is concerned with co-operative 
thinking as a democratic procedure. It is addressed to those who serve on com- 
mittees; boards, and councils; to those who attend staff meetings and confer- 
ences; to those who talk over common problems in community organizations or 
in the church, school, or office—to all, in short, who participate in or lead in- 
formal discussion in small groups or who are preparing to do so. Its purpose is 
a practical one—to promote more effective group thinking. 

The book is organized in three major sections. The first presents those gen- 
eral principles applicable to all discussion involving group thinking. The second 
considers some of the logical and psychological aspects of thinking, with special 
reference to the tasks of preparing for and participating in discussion. The 
third deals with the special problems encountered in several typical discussion 
situations. The Appendix includes material of interest primarily to the teacher: 
a collection of bibliographies on controversial questions, two radio panel dis- 
cussions for use as illustrative material, and suggestions regarding the organi- 


zation of courses in discussion. 
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Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 

ABBOTT, JANE. River’s Rim. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 254 pp, 
$2.75. This is a tale of the dangerous life on the Canadian border during the 
War of 1812. It is the story of Quint Darby, who rebelled at his father’s Tory 
arrogance and struck out on his own. Quint lost an arm against the Iniians 
under ‘Anthony Weyne and found himself, when war came, running a tavern 
and ferry at Black Rock on the Niagara across from Canada. 

Audubon’s Birds of America. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 320 pp. $2.95. John 
James Audubon was probably the greatest of American naturalists and undsubt- 
edly the greatest of all bird painters. The best of his famous paintings-—288 
full page, 4-color plates—have been carefully chosen for this handy-sized popular 
edition. Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of the Board ‘of the National Audubon 
Society, has written an Introduction, discussing Audubon and how his fame and 
renown have increased since his death nearly a century ago. Each of the 288 
plates is accompanied by a concise descriptive text. 

AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950, 
411 pp. 95c. This is one of the Everyman’s Library series of nearly 100 great 
books. 

BEDFORD, J. H. Your Future Job. Glendale 6, Calif.: Society for Occupational 
Research, 2100 Solway St. 1950. 378 pp. $3.50, with discount on quantity 
orders. This book has been prepared to meet the present need for a realistic 
and practical type of orientation and guidance program for modern youth. A 
nation-wide survey made by the Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., in 1949 
indicated the fact that an integrated, well-organized course, incorporating not 
only vocational, but personal, social, scholastic, and other forms of adjust- 
ment, was needed. Both faculty and student opinion was surveyed and the 
findings have been incorporated in the present volume. 

Although the primary emphasis in this book is on vocational adjustment, 
an attempt has been made to give adequate consideration to practically all the 
adjustment problems which were disclosed in the survey as important. Much of 
the scientific data is first hand, having been gathered through original surveys 
and investigations in the field of occupational research over a period of thirty 
years. This volume is based, not only on scientific research, but on practical 
experience in the teaching of orientation courses on both the secondary-school 
and college level. It contains up-to-date and scientific data to guide youth in 
making a successful adjustment to the major problems he faces in the modern 
world. The book is organized into two phases: (1) self-analysis and (2) voca- 
tional analysis. Part I, “Analyzing Your Interests and Abilities,” provides a sys- 
tematic study of the individual and incorporates many problems of personal, 
scholastic, and social adjustment. Part II, “Surveying Your Opportunities,” 
presents a picture of the major occupational fields in terms of their social 
significance. 

The Book of Fascinating Facts. New York 19; Hart Publishing Co. 1949. 96 pp. 
$1.25. This book presents: an array of factual material ‘which opens before the 
reader the magic of nature and some of the strangest facts in recorded history. 
Here is a panorama of wonders: icebergs which are green; the Vinegar River 
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-yhich is so sour no fish can live in it; a downpour of gold dust on Los Angeles; 
kerosene used as a fire-extinguisher; metals which are put on fire by water; 
lack snow. Here is a parade of oddities: Stevens who pedalled 13,500 miles on 
. bicycle; Mozart who wrote music at the age of 4; Malayans who eat snakes; 
and Peters who kicked 17 field goals in a college football game. The book will 
:ppeal to any boy or girl between the ages of 9 and 14, or even older. It is 
calculated to stimulate interest in the wide range of these interesting facts 
which make up the sum of today’s knowledge. 

BRANDWEIN, P. F., et al. Science for Better Living. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 1950. 655 pp. $3.28. This is a general science book in the sense that it 
deals with basic problems of living and the general principles by which all 
scientists work at solving these problems. The table of contents reveals units 
which state the problems of living—problems such as Increasing Man’s Life 
Span and Improving Biologic Production. In these units and others, the 
materials of several sciences are drawn together. For example, in the first unit, 
Man—the Basic Resource, anthropology, physiology, and psychology contribute 
to the student’s understanding of man’s place in the world. The organization 
of this book, its general outline as well as the detailed content of the units, has 
been determined by the basic goal of showing how scientists in this age of 
science work on the problems of our physical life. The goal has provided a way 
of deciding what detail to include. The technical terms, those that need defini- 
tion, do not exceed 550. All of these are defined and pronounced when they 
first appear. They are. also listed for review at the end of the chapter. They 
are all caught up in the Glossary for later reference. Limitation of detail and 
limitation of terminology make for simpler reading. But primarily, this book is 
easy to read because the authors have taken time and space to explain fully each 
concept they introduce. Freed from the pressure of covering all the fact in every 
field of science, they are at leisure to proceed slowly in their exposition. Activ- 
ities and experiments have been written into the body of the text. They may be 
read with the accompsnying diagrams as part of the text account and they may ~ 
be demonstrated by the teacher or performed by students at home or in the 
laboratory. At the end of each chapter, more activities are provided to give 
students further acquaintance with laboratory and field. There are also four 
chapters on science hobbies to provide further exploration and added opportu- 
nities to learn by doing. A separate workbook containing a great number of 
rich, meaningful science experiences has been written for this text. 

BREWSTER, BENJAMIN. The First Book of Baseball. New York 17: Franklin 
Watts. 1950. 96 pp. $1.50. This book tells in simple words how the game is 
played, who the players are, and what they do. Also included are descriptions 
of the most common plays, explanations of scoring, and an introduction to base- 
ball lore and language. 

BREWSTER, BENJAMIN. The First Book of Cowboys. New York 17: Franklin Watts. 
1950. 44 pp. $1.50. This is a vivid story of a cowpuncher’s life. Here is the story 
of what he does, how he lives, how he talks, etc., written boas the younger reader 
or the slow or uninterested older youth. 

BREWTON, J. E., et al. Expanding Literary Interests. dain 6: Laidlaw Brothers. 
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1950. 704 pp: $2.92. This book has two strands of reading interest. In the first half 
of the book, a presentation of world interests through foreign and American writ. 
ings of the past and present broadens the pupil’s horizon. In the second half, he is 
made aware of some of the ties which give these interests unity. This book fol- 
lows Excursions in Fact and Fancy and Your World in Prose and Verse, th. first 
two volumes in this the “Cultural Growth Series.” 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. New England: Indian Summer. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1950. 569 pp. 95¢c. Another of the Everyman’s Library series. 


BUTTERS, D. G. Carnival Gypsy. Philadelphia 2: Macrae-Smith Co. 1950. 217 pp, 
$2.50. This is a story of carnival life. The adventures of 10 principal characters 
whose lives revolve around the intense excitement of the carnival provides a 
humorous, romantic, end interesting story for teen-age readers. 


CARTER, HODDING. Southern Legacy. Baton Rouge 3: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1950. 186 pp. $3.00. If you have wondered why Southerners, usually so 
mild-mannered and tranquil, are perennially boiling over in controversies that 
become the nation’s headlines, you will wish to read this book. To Hodding Car- 
ter, the truth about the South lies neither in the attacks by uninformed outsiders 
nor in Southerners’ unthinking defense of their region. He views the tangled and 
interrelated issues of the twentieth-century South as a legacy from the past—from 
the plantation system, with its aristocratic tradition and its slavery, and from war 
and its bitter aftermath. In this book he deals openly and fearlessly with those 
subjects of violent dispute which are so often slurred over or blindly defended 
at home, and misunderstood or just as blindly denounced abroad—the race ques- 
tion, the political problem, and the other issues that, under the broad heading of 
“civil rights,” have stirred the nation in recent months. 

CERTNER, SIMON, and HENRY, G. H., editors. Short Stories for Our Times. Boston 
7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 470 pp. $1.96. The 25 short stories in this volume, 
representing some of the best modern authors, were chosen for their particular 
meaning for young people today. All the stories are timeless in their appeal to 
young. people and all have high entertainment value. They stress the worth of 
literature in throwing light on the everyday experiences and interests of the 
average student; problems of school, family, and community relationships; prob- 
lems of growing up and successful living. Each story is preceded by thought-pro- 
voking questions which enable the student to read for maximum benefit. They 
lead the discussion into constructive channels—toward optimism rather than pes- 
simism or cynicism. Following each selection are a biographical sketch of the 
author, further questions of comprehension and application, and challenging word 
study. At the back of the hook is a valuable section on the short story as a liter- 
ary form. 

CHASE, NAOMI, et al. English Language Series, Books I and Il. New York 10: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1950. Book I, 476 pp.; Book II, 509 pp. This Language Series 
will contain when completed six books, one for each of. grades 7 to 12. It encom- 
passes a broad program, presenting all the aspects of language that the normal 
youngster will need in or out of school. It is flexible and enriched. It meets 
individual differences, from leisure-time activities to vocations, from family life to 
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rst half rest in the arts. It offers also a reading program ranging in difficulty from 
an writ. ) middle grades to the adult level, and in variety from developmental reading 
If, he is ) fine types of literery appreciation reaching into poetry, choric reading, and 
nok fol- ative dramatics. It emphasizes observing, listening, reading, writing, and 
he first aking. Every chapter has the same organization: the drawing that opens each 

pter, a reading selection and a theme passage, explanations, and suggestions 
) the application of the skills learned. Each book of the series contains intro- 
| tions, explanations, assignments, ample drill, and evaluation. The series rec- 
. iizes the value of instructional aids such as films. recorders, recordings, radio, 
217 pp. vision, bulletin boards, charts, and pictures. The separate Teacher's Handbook 
aracters inds out the program, stating the purpose of the series and detailing teaching 
vides a pl ns for those teachers who wish help beyond the textbook. It contains also the 
ke vs for all exercises and tests in the text. At the end of each of the six books in 
this series is a Reference Section which is in fact a handbook of correct usage. 
It is set off from the text by an insert of thick colored paper. 


Dutton 


‘iversity 
lally so 
ies that CHURCHILL, W. S. The Grand Alliance. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 919 
ng Car- pp. $6.00. Winston S. Churchill’s great history, begun with The Gathering Storm 
utsiders and continued in Their Finest Hour, now broadens its sweep and reaches a climax 
led and with Pearl Harbor and the historic Christmas of 1941 at the White Honse. Here 
t—from is the war on a world scale: the German Drive to the East, threatening the life 
om war line of the Empire, the ding-dong struggle in the desert, the Battle of the Atlan- 
h those tic, with the story of the sinking of the Bismarck, and above all, the entrance on 
efended the stage of the strong new ally, Russia. Churchill alone can tell of the top-level 
e ques- negotiations with Stalin, of his first meeting with Roosevelt and the drafting of 
ding of the Atlantic Charter. He alone can tell how the Grand Alliance was forged, 
“How Soviet Russia and the United States were attacked and rallied to the cause 
Boston on which their hearts had long been set.” Book I is entitled Germany Drives 
volume, East; Book II, War Comes to America. “Looking back upon the uncreasing tumult 
rticular of the war,” writes Mr. Churchill, “I cannot recall any period when its stresses 
peal to and the onset of so many problems all at once or in rapid succession bore more 
orth of directly on me and my colleagues than the first half of 1941.” 
of the CIBULKA, ALOIS. All This Could Happen Only to an Engineer. Highlands, Texas: 
3 prob- Dr. Cibulka. 1950. 237 pp. $4.50. An autobiography of a Czech engineer. 


eins COIT, M. L. John C. Calhoun, American Portrait. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin_Co. 
b i 1950. 607 pp. $5.00. John Caldwell Calhoun was perhaps the most profound poli- 
sd re tical thinker of nineteenth-century America. The problems with which he strug- 
of the gled are the problems of the world today: How, in a democracy, can we combine 
ad wat liberty for minorities with the rule of the majority and yet maintain a govern- 
o lta ment strong enough to function in a crisis? 

In this book, the author has written a biography in the fullest sense of that 
rk 10: word. She is never satisfied with a stark recital of events; the reader lives through 
> Series hot, sleepy days on the South Carolina frontier of Calhoun’s youth; goes with him 
waceey ‘0 “Pope” Dwight’s Yale in 1802, where the scent of the sea, when the wind was 


normal resh, blew through his rooms; to Litchfield, where the Federalist mentor, Tap- 
- meets 


life to 
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ping Reeves, expected the students to wear “buckled breeches and ruffled «:ocks” 
rather than the “tight trousers—pantaloons” which were the trademark .{ Sab. 
bath-breakers, followers of the “atheists and libertine” Thomas Jefferson; where 
Calhoun heard Reeves’ unquestioned defense of a state’s right to seced: from 
the Union. Muddy, primitive Washington comes alive once more in the : :rrible 
years when our national tragedy of disunion was brewing, while Jackson Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun each struggled in his own way to avert it. 

COOMBS, C. I., editor. Teen-Age Champion Sports Stories. New York 10: {:ntern 
Press. 1950. 254 pp. $2.50. These are action-packed stories of every con: -civable 
sport in which teen-agers participate or are interested. Here are found n-! only 
stirring stories of football, basketball, baseball, and tennis also exciting : les of 
bob-sledding, hockey, crew, swimming, skiing, and diving. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. Great Expectations. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1950. 320 pp. $1.56. This is an abridged (50%, reduced to approximately 65,000 
words) edition but not rewritten. The text remains in Dickens’ origina’ style, 
humor, vivid descriptions, and inimitable characterizations. Long desciiptive 
passages, repititious dialogues, and purely anecdotal incidents have been ccleted 
when they do not contribute to the main narrative. 

DIX, J. F., editor. Flowers in Colour. New York 11: Oxford University Press. 1948. 
163 pp. This book (format size, 12” x8”) contains 120 photographs of shrubs in 
natural color, with comprehensive notes on each variety illustrated. 


DULLES, J. F. War or Peace. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 284 pp. $1.00; pa- 
per; $2.50, cloth. This is a paper-bound edition for high-school use. This “manual 
of survival” should prove to be of real aid in giving pupils an intelligent under- 
standing of world conditions and the road they have to travel. The author be- 
lieves that we have gone far to correct deficiencies that contributed to World 
War II, but that our policies are inadequate—that they should be supplanted and 
developed. 

DUVALL, E. M. Family Living. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 432 pp. This book 
is designed as a basal text for high-school courses in family living. It contains six 
full units: personality development, family interrelationships, boy-girl relation- 
ships, preparation for marriage, child-development and guidance, and modern 
family life. The major theme throughout is growth—growth of young people in 
their abilities to understand themselves and others, to handle themselves effective- 
ly in varied situations, and to choose the greater from the lesser values of life. 
This text is based on thousands of questions which teen-agers have asked the 
author to discuss with them. 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT. Out of My Later Years. New York 16; Philosophical Library. 
1950. 290 pp. $4.75. This volume is a new collection of essays by the distinguished 
physicist, whose deep human feelings and wisdom have endeared him not less to 
the average man than to the scientist and scholar. The book indicates that Albert 
Einstein’s life and work are not confined to the problems of science alone; he is 
endowed with the awareness of the most urgent questions of modern society: 
social, religious, educational, and racial relationships. Always an independent and 
uncompromising thinker, Dr. Einstein attempts to clarify in these papers the 
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a mH sition of man unencumbered by traditional prejudices, inhibitions, and limita- 
seen; wise i ns in the world today. This book shows Einstein the philosopher, Einstein the 
seced: from s entist, and Einstein the man. It is a treasure of living thought and a striking 
the © rtible ‘ord of the titanic achievements of one of our most eminent contemporaries. 
ian The various parts of the volume deal with personal credos, politics, education, 
ckson. Web- : Lite j 
t)> Jewish issue, war and peace, and also the fundamental principles of physics. 
10: |. ].. several chapters the author explains his theory of relativity in such simple 
d Antera t-rms. None of the essays were written before 1936, and many of them have nev- 
ora = er before been published in any form. 
ring au FISHER, G. C., editor. Nature Encyclopedia. Garden City, New York: Halcyon 
House. 1950. 952 pp. Never before in the history of publishing has any one book 
been issued which could so accurately be described as “a complete nature library 
0g and Co. in a single volume.” Here, under the general editorship of G. Clyde Fisher, the 
ately 65,000 whole field of nature is covered by recognized authorities. Illustrating the text are 
— style, i8 full-color reproductions of paintings. In addition, there are 39 photographs and 
desc: iptive drawings. There is a very complete chapter on how to study birds; another on 
yeen celeted how to classify them. There is a full, descriptive list of land and water birds 
everyone should know. In that list is complete information on names, both scien- 
Press. 1948, tific and popular, a description of each kind of bird, its nest and its eggs, with 
f shrubs in facts about its distribution and the story of its habits. With the possible excep- 
tion of large and expensive textbooks, no other volume offers such complete in- 
. $1.00; pa- + formation in such a simple, understandable form. In like fashion, this book tells 
nis “manual about insects, wild flowers, spiders, reptiles, mammals, etc. Each article is illus- 
gent under- trated. There is an elaborate index. 
author be- GARST, SHANNON. Will Rogers, Immortal Cowboy. New York 18: Julian Messner. 
1 to World 1950. 174 pp. $2.75. This an interesting story of Will Rogers’ life. It is a book 
planted and filled with stories of hundreds of his activities and adventures. 
GRAY, MARTHA, and HACH, C. W. English for Today Series. Philadelphia: J. B. 
. This book Lippincott. 1950. Book 9, 575 pp., $2.00; Book 10, 576 pp., $2.08; Book II, 576 
contains six pp., $2.16; Book 12, 593 pp., $2.24. This is a four-book series entitled English 
rl relation- for Today for grades 9 to 12. The series is designed to give the pupil the essen- 
nd modern tials needed for current and adult living as well as for career and college prep- 
: people in aration. The approach is through techniques of communication—speaking, writ- 
es effective- ing, listening, and reading. Each book features in comprehensive chapters the me- 
ues of life. dium of communication most important to the average student in that age group. 
asked the The ninth-grade book has an extensive section on motion pictures, the tenth-grade 
features radio, the eleventh-grade emphasizes newspaper reading, and the twelfth- 
al Library. grade has a complete magazine unit. Each of the four texts stresses appreciation 
stinguished and enjoyment of literature in units that advance in maturity with the experience- 
oak: leakte growth of the students. Each text emphasizes the personal satisfaction of crafts- 
hat Albert manship in writing, and the students are challenged to use their increasing skill 
lenis hna.fo in expressing thoughts and relating experiences. 
m society: Grammar ard mechanics are presented in two ways: as a separate handbook 


section and as exercises closely integrated into the chapters of each book. The 
handbook section for drill purposes consists of a series of lessons made up of 
explanatory materials and illustrative exercises. Grammar, punctuation, and 


sndent and 
papers the 
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spelling are stressed by developing one principle at a time, followed by r views 
and recapitulations. The exercises may be used as a diagnostic tests, m istery 
tests, or homework assignments. The grammar and mechanics included ‘» the 
various chapters of each book are functional in nature and are presented when 
the need for particular skills is evident to the students. All of these ex: :cises 
contain cross references to appropriate sections in the handbook. 


HALL, ANDREW. Peeps Elliott and Family. New York 16: Dodd, Mead an: Co, 
1950. 248 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Peeps—a high-school sophomore i:: foot- 
ball and basketball and other athletics, in school politics, in social life-—aid his 
family. As a family they face their problems together, but as individuals, j: s ey. 
eryone for himself. 


HALLE, L. J., JR. On Facing the World. New York 19: William Sloane Asso: iates, 
1950. 198 pp. $2.75. The author has written his book in an unusual form-—as a 
letter to his young son. As such, it is a kind of conveyance of the author’s intel- 
lectual and moral property to a new generation, as well as to his own. It is a rec- 
ord of what Mr. Halle has learned of the world and how to face it in serenity. 
This includes the distinctions he has come to make between truth and falsehood, 
the ways he has found to cope with difficulties, and his conviction that amid all 
the evils of our day the opportunity for human greatness is undiminished. 


HAMPDEM, JOHN, editor. The Stevenson Companion. New York 16: Medill, Mc- 
Bride Co. 1950. 312 pp. $2.25. This is a compilation of 32 selections of Robett 
Louis Stevenson’s writings—stories, essays, travel, poems, letters, and novels. 
It also contains an introduction about Stevenson, a bibliography of Stevenson's 
writing, and a list of books on Stevenson. 


KIERAN, JOHN. An Introduction to Birds. Garden City, New York: Garden City 
Pub. Co. 1950. 77 pp. $2.00. This book is for beginners and is offered as a help 
in learning to know the more common birds about our home. The aim here is 
to provide the novice with an elementary guide and, as he advances in his 
knowledge of birds, he can turn to the more advanced type of books and thus 
be better able to understand not only why the scientists list birds as they do, 
placing them in orders, families, genera, and species, but also what they write. 
The -book contains color pictures for the most part of mates accompanied by 
descriptions of 99 of the more common birds. 


LEISY, E. E. The American Historical Novel. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1950. 290 pp. $3.75. This most popular form of American fiction has 
experienced a new surge of popularity during the past twenty years. In this 
book, Ernest E. Leisy undertakes the first comprehensive treatment as he traces 
the evolution of the American historical novel from its beginning at the close 
of the eighteenth century to its maturity at the middle of the twentieth century. 
He shows the historical novel’s growth in stature from the first romantic imita- 
tions of Scott to the most recent ventures into realism. He points out the weak- 
nesses of these latest novels—failure to synthesize the spiritual atmosphere: of 
an era and overemphasis upon vice, profanity, and frustration. And he also 
points out their strength—their closer adherence to fact and their fidelity to 
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..ckground. “Arranging his material by periods of historical setting and within 
ch period by specific topics, the author gives brief resumés of, and critical 
mments on, many scores of significant novels. Of particular value is an Appen- 
x of additional American historical novels, listed by year of publication within 
e period of the subject matter, thus making the volume serviceable to students 
th of history and of the novel. 
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€ 
‘ 
( 
t 
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LEN «ES, N. J., and MAUCKER, J. W. A Second Course in Algebra. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co. 1950. 538 pp. $2.48. This second revised edition, a simple core 
course, easily within the comprehension of the average student, is thoroughly 
developed, within additional material provided for supplementary work for the 
quicker students. The “Target” device at the beginning of each chapter helps 
clarify the aim of the chapter. The accompanying device at the end of each 
chapter—“Did We Hit the Target?”—helps the student to evaluate his under- 
standing of the material within that chapter. 


LINDSAY, A. D., translator. The Republic of Plato. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1950. 456 pp. $1.25. Another of the Everyman’s Library series in which 
the ten books of Plato’s Republic are included. 


LOOMIS, J. P. Salto, A Horse of the Canadian Mounties. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1950. 243 pp. $2.50 The idea for this fine presentation of a Mountie 
and his horse first came to the author while he was watching a Musical Ride 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Park and his magnificent, spirited 
chestnut horse, the ex-outlaw Salto, go through many adventures together, for 
adventures are part of the daily routine of a Canadian Mounted Policeman. 
The main thing is that they do things together—in spite of many relentless, and 
often ruthless, efforts to separate the two friends. 


MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER. Plays ahd Poems. New York 10: E. P. Dutton ‘and 
Co. 1950. 629 pp. $1.25. One of the Everyman’s Library series composed of a 
collection of plays and poems by the famous Canterbury shoemaker’s son. 


MASON, B. S. Dances and Stories of the American Indian. New York 3: A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 1950. 279 pp. $5.00. The purpose of this book is to preserve the 
dances. of the Indians and preserve them in action, not merely in printed word 
—to preserve them as dances that we ourselves may use and enjoy. They are pre- 
sented in such manner that they can be re-enacted for stage or council-fire enter- 
tainment, with all the native authenticity that could be satisfactorily combined 
with modern showmanship. 


McNEILLY, M. M. Each Bright River. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 
1950. 308 pp. $3.00. In 1845 men stirred to a new battle cry—“5440 or fight.” 
Polk became President on the strength of it. Starving, wind-red men and women 
—Americans on the march—streamed into Oregon. And the British watched, 
biding their time. The Indians waited. This story is told through the persons 
of Curt Fletcher and Sunset Lee and their love for Kitty Gatewood who left 
the luxury of a South Carolina manor in search of her girlhood sweetheart. It 
is a story of faith and hope that led men and women to seek fulfillment at the 
end of the Oregon. Trail. 
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MILL, J. S. Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government. New Yor : 10: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 566 pp. $1.25. Another of the Everyman’s Li rary 


series presenting three works of this famous author. 


MOTT, G. F., et al. New Survey of Journalism. New York 3: Barnes and * ble, 
1950. 470 pp. $3.50. This is an enlarged and up-to-date revision of two pr: vious 
editions. Viewing journalism as “best learned, best appreciated, and mos: ade- 
quately understood only when considered as a field of activity made up of ::any 
closely interrelated phases,” twelve distinguished educators and jour: :lists 
present a comprehensive and integrated survey of the radio-television. [hey 
discuss the making of publications from every point of view: editorial, com. 

E mercial, and technical. 

O’ROURKE, FRANK. The Greatest Victory. New York 3: A. S. Barnes an: Co. 
1950. 206 pp. $2.50. America’s outstanding writer of baseball fiction here ives 
us a dozen stories about baseball. In twelve exciting stories he protray: the 
whole colorful world of baseball, the endless variety and suspense, the loyalty 
and devotion to the game which brings out the best in the players, the personal 
problems and politics which can break hearts but leave the spirit and will to 
win. untouched. There is a wealth of fun and also sympathy and understanding 


of people in these stories. 
OWEN, FRANK, editor. Teen-Age Victory Parade. New York 10: Lantern Press. 


1950. 255 pp. $2.50. The author, who has prepared so many of the books in 
this well-known Teen-Age series, has here again collected a volume of thrilling, 


action-packed stories. Here are not only stories of team play and loyalty, but 
fast moving, stimulating tales of individual courage and personal sacrifice. 


PEARSON, H. S. That Darned Minister’s Son. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Co. 1950. 284 pp. $3.00. This is a warm and amusing collection of nostalgic 
anecdotes which reflect the rich, rewarding life of a minister’s family not long 
after the turn of the century. Haydn Pearson’s father was minister of a small- 
town parish in New Hampshire. Rather than live the frugal life that so many 
ministers, led, he also became a successful farmer, and some of the anecdotes 
tell of Father’s disarming way of blending religion and farming. Father lifted 
the mortgage with his fine apples, and as a horse trader he could compete with 
with the best. But his scheme for making money by raising squabs was a hilarious 


fiasco. 

PHELPS, MARGARET. Gard and Golden Boy. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 
1950. 204 pp. $2.50. Gard, who is a city boy from the East, goes to Arizona to visit 
his aunt dnd uncle on their ranch. He is very excited about the ranch, the cow- 
boys, and the horses—until he is told he will not be allowed to have his own 
horse. But Herb Pawly, the foreman of the Bar K Bar, befriends him and teaches 
him all about ranch life. 

POLING, D. A. Faith Is Power for You. New York 22: Greenberg: Publisher. 1950. 
224 pp. $2.50. The editor of Christian Herald Magazine tells of his personal 
experiences with prayer and how it has helped men and women of all walks 
of life in their hour of need. Included also are experiences as told by m:any 
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eople to him as he came in contact with him on his many trips to all parts of 
ie world. Out of this wealth of experience has come this book: the story of 
is faith and of the faith of his friends and acquaintances. 


RE: .HGOTT, DAVID, and SPILLER, L. R. Today’s Geometry. New York 11: Pren- 


‘ice-Hall. 1950. 409 pp. In this, the third edition of Today's Geometry, em- 
thasis is continued on the relation of the subject to everyday living. The ever- 
present, universal existence of geometric forms, and the application of geo- 
metric principles to life as the student is familiar with it, form the basic theme 
of the book, as they did in the previous editions. The social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic implications of geometry have also been included. This type of approach 
and treatment, particularly important to the student whose formal education 
terminates with graduation from high school (today he comprises the great 
majority) would seem to be directly in accord with the modern, steadily in- 
creasing trend in secondary education. Toward the attainment of these objec- 
tives, a number of new and timely illustrations have been added, while ob- 
solete illustrations have been brought up to date. Important new exercise mater- 


ial has also been introduced. 


ROBINSON, H. M. The Cardinal. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1950. 512 pp. 


$1.00, paper; $3.50, cloth. This is the story of an American priest who becomes, 
in our own times, a Prince of the Roman Catholic Church. Born of working- 
class parents in a suburb of Boston, Stephen Fermoyle fulfills his priestly des- 
tiny in day-to-day trials, discouragements, aspirations, and triumphs. Virile and 
warm-hearted, this ordained servant of God encounters soul-testing problems 
that he must solve not only as a priest but also as a sorely tried human being. 
The reader sees him carrying out his tasks as parish priest, pastor of a rural 
flock, and personal secretary to a Cardinal. As the story unfolds, this gifted pre- 
late becomes a Monsignor attached to the Vatican, a Bishop, and finally a 
wearer of the Red Hat. With Stephen Fermoyle the reader enters the inner 
councils of the Roman Catholic Church and gains a new understanding of its 
complex operations and world-wide scope. 


ROSS, N. W. I, My Ancestor. New York 22: Random House. 1950. 393 pp. $3.50. 


The author tells the story of a successful young executive who comes to an 
emotional and physical dead-end, in his relationship both to his wife and to 
his work. He is helped to find the meaning of his breakdown and a new di- 
rection to his life, through the wisdom of. two extraordinary men and the heal- 


ing forces of Nature and solitude. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and SMITH, R. R. Second-Year Algebra: New Edition. 


Yonkers 5, New York: World Book Co. 1950. 512 pp. $2.20. This new edition has 
been extensively revised and substantially improved in appearance and content. 
The authors stress in the Preface the necessity of the understanding of key con- 
cepts and principles as a guide to the student in matching techniques to their 
applications. The inductive exercises which they have provided to develop new 
topics should make for a thorough understanding of meanings and processes as 
well as of mechanical elements. One feature of the book that should particularly 
interest teachers is the attention given to the solution of problems. The early 
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chapters contain problems that require relatively little analysis but give pra. tice 
in method of attack. These follow a treatment of verbal problems emphasiz: . a 
general method of problem analysis, rather than specific methods of solving :.ar- 
ticular types of problems. By the substitution of a numerical guess, the stv ‘ 
analyzes the problem by a direct arithmetic process in order to discover the ; 
esses and relationships necessary for its algebraic solution. 

The new-type tests—true-false, completion, answer-only, and multiple choi 
provided at the ends of chapters should save valuable testing and scoring : 
and should be helpful in preparing for the kind of examination now set by 
College Entrance Examination Board and other similar examining bodies. | 
tional, or supplementary material, includes an elementary treatment of the ai 
tic geometry of the straight line, a chapter entitled “Rates of Change,” wi: 
provides a careful introduction to the future study of differential calculus, 3. ' 
a 15-page presentation of “Some Applications of the Conic Sections,” explaini: 
some practical uses of the quadratic equation as applied to conics. Numeric::: 
trigonometry is carried through the laws of sines and cosines. 


THOMAS, DAVID, editor. Young Readers Animal Stories. New York 10: Lanter: 
Press. 1950. 189 pp. $2.50. This is one of the first books in the New Young Read 
ers Bookshelf planned especially for young people who are not yet ready foi 
Teen-Age literature. This volume presents a collection of exciting action stories 
about animals and their young reader friends. Encouraging sympathy and love 
for the animal kingdom and understanding of the nobility of animal life is the 
theme of these stories. 

TODD, L. P., and CURTI, MERLE. America’s History. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 1950, 880 pp. $3.76. This text emphasizes the major developments 
of science, democracy, industrialism, nationalism, and other forces that trans- 
formed the medieval into the modern world, and that continue, as the authors 
point out in the last chapter, to exert a powerful influence upon the direction of 
American life and upon the course of world history. It provides a wealth of color- 
ful detail to give meaning and vitality to these developments. It draws upon the 
latest and best scholarship in an effort to present a fresh and accurate picture of 
the nation’s rise and growth. By thus focusing attention upon the larger move- 
ments within the nation’s history, the authors seek to promote understanding as 
distinguished from factual learning. 

Within a basically chronological framework, America’s history is presented in 
four successive periods. The first period (Units One-Four) deals with preindus- 
trial America. It begins, not with the familiar narrative of explorers, but with 
the transit of European civilization to the Americas, and continues into the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century to show the germination and growth of the 
American way of life. During this period of adjustment most, though by no means 
all, Americans were engaged in agriculture. The second period (Unit Five) is 
concerned with America in transition from a predominantly agricultural to a pre- 
dominantly industrial society. Although no exact dates can be given for this 
phase, it may be said that the process of industrialization reached significant 
proportions during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, particularly in the 
Northeast, and that by 1865 industrialism had become a factor to be reckoned 
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with in almost all parts of the nation. The third period (Units Six-Eight) de- 
scribes the rise of the United States to the position of the foremost industrial 
power in the world. The fourth period (Units Nine-Ten) describes the course 
of the United States as it entered what has been called the machine age, and it 
continued growth as a major power in a rapidly changing world. 

Each of these four major parts of the books opens with a description of the 
dominant activities and beliefs of the people who lived during that particular 
period of the nation’s development. Once the student is aware of how people 
lived and of what they thought, he is in a better position to understand why and 
how problems arose. The explanation of why the United States developed as it 
did, and of how Americans met and solved their problems, is contained in the 
chapters that follow each of the initial overviews. As a further aid to chronology, 
the authors have placed a chart of presidential elections and political parties at 
the end of the book. By referring to this chart, the student can easily place the 
elections and the Presidents in their chronological setting. 


STERN, BILL, and ORMONT, DAVID. Bill Stern’s Sports Quiz Book. New York 18: 
Julian Messner. 1950. 128 pp. $1.00. This book is filled with the facts that make 
a sports fan an authority. It contains 2,000 questions and answers covering all 


sports. 


ULLMAN, B. L., and HENRY, N. E. Latin For Americans, Revised. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co. 1950. Book I, 480 pp.; Book II, 528 pp. Book I revision includes 
additional illustrations, a summary of Latin forms and phrases in English, and 
numerous other changes. Greater importance has been given the reading selec- 
tions not only by putting them first in each lesson, but also by lengthening and 
rewriting them. Detached sentences for translation from Latin into English and 
vice versa have been reduced in number. The review lessons have been increased 
and new types of drill added. The Latin and English word studies have also been 
increased and enlarged and are closely integrated with the reading selections. 


In Book II, the major revision is in the fact that Virgil is substituted in Part 
VI for Ovid. Part I gives a rapid review of first year Latin in 10 lessons. Part II 
contains the story of the Roman boys, begun in the first book, and continued in 
Part I of the second book. Part III contains 14 simplified selections from classical 
authors, chiefly Levy and Pliny. Part IV presents the story of the Argonauts. 
Part V contains selections from the seven books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars, while 
Part VI gives selections from Virgil. The first two books of Caesar have been 
simplified and graded, and omitted chapters have been summarized in English. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. The New Modern American and British Poetry. New York 
17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1950. 480 pp. $1.88. This collection is a condensation 
of Modern American Poetry and Modern British Poetry. It conforms to the Mid- 
Century editions of those two volumes, yet. it also contains certain poems and bio- 
graphical and critical matter not to be found in either of the larger books. In or- 
der to introduce newer and more representative writers, several of the poets in- 
cluded in the preceding editions have been omitted. These are chiefly writers who 
have become prominent during the Thirties and Forties and who in large part 
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typify the contemporary directions in modern poetry. In the American section, 
the dividing line has been moved back more than a century to include Walt Wit. 
man. Not only have new poets been added, but also the major poets of our iine 
have been fully represented. The editorial notes for the major poets have +/so 
been expanded, in keeping with an attempt throughout the book to amplify re .d- 
ing aids for the student. 


VAN EVERY, DALE. Bridal Journey. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950. 311 jp. 
$3.00. In the last years of the American Revolution, bands of angry men st»\is- 
gled in the wilderness for control of the Ohio. Patriots and Tories, Englishi.. 
and Indians, roved and fought, spied and burned across the embattles Pen: y 
vania frontier. Through this wild land, Marah Blake travelled to her wed: 
beyond the Ohio, came within sight of the stockade where her fiance, Colby Go:. cr, 
was waiting, and disappeared into the wilderness. This is the story of Mar.\’s 
harrowing experiences as a siave-prisoner of an Indian brave, of Colby’s despor- 
ate attempt to rescue his bride in the midst of a war to the death, of Abner, ‘he 
forest wanderer distrusted by both sides, whom Colby sent to bring Marah back 
to him, and of what happened in the Indian encampment when the frightened 
Marah patted on the door of Abner’s cabin in the traditional manner of Ind:in 
girls in the night. 


WEBB, J. P. Riley Dawson. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 245 pp. $2.50. 
Riley Dawson and his special friend, Ben, run into many a trying and amusing 
adventure in the course of their usual daily backwoods existence, but things really 
get to popping when they determine to pitch in and rescue Riley’s father, a strong 
individualist, from the dangers of a situation arising from the holdup of a train. 
The scene is laid in the virgin forest of southeastern Kentucky, in the early 
1880’s. The story, narrated in the language of the time and place by a young, 
unlettered boy, pictures graphically an isolated community, the odd or violent 
or lovable characters who live there, and the drama which arises when a railroad 
penetrates the wilderness. The manners, customs, and superstitions of the com- 
munity are closely woven into the narrative and set forth by Riley Dawson’s 
comments and by the sometimes unconscious humor and imagination of this sharp- 
witted boy. 


WEBSTER, E. H., and STRATTON, KENNETH. Daily Drills for Better English. 
Yonkers 5, New York: World Book Co. 1950. 464 pp. $1.84. This is a students’ 
handbook, a self-help text designed to make correct usage—particularly oral us- 
age—second nature for the high-school student or college freshman. The present 
volume is the second revision of Dr. Webster’s handbook, first published in 1930. 
Mr. Stratton has brought up to date many of the rules of grammar and usage 
now somewhat outmoded by contemporary ideas of acceptable written and oral 
usage. In his preface and throughout the book, he lays stress upon oral drill as a 
means of learning by ear, as well as by eye, the difference between correct and in- 
correct English. The diagnostic and self-measurement tests should help the stu- 
dent to help himself and to direct his own individual remedial work. Convenient 
tables and charts make the book suitable for use as a ready-reference text or 
handbook of composition. Principles of grammar and usage are clearly stated, 
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xplained, and illustrated, and then reinforced by an abundance of practice exer- 
ises. 

A unit entitled “Writing Effectively” deals with research on the high-school 
‘vel: how to locate material in the library, how to take notes, how to plan and 
utline a theme, how to write various types of paragraphs, and finally how to 
rite the theme itself. A similar unit on “Speaking Effectively” contains explana- 
ory and practical material for help in preparing short talks, class reports, panel 
liscussions, and book reports. The sections on Pronunciation and Spelling have 
heen combined with a new section on Using the Dictionary. 


WE:TON, CHRISTINE. The World Is a Bridge. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1950. 276 pp. $3.00. Christine Weston, of French and British extraction, was 
born in India and grew up with Indians in the intimate associations of child- 
hood. Understanding their minds and hearts, she makes Indians themselves the 
principal characters of this novel. The English and the Americans are present 
here too, but they are incidental only. The time is 1947. Independence and parti- 
tion are imminent; the Hindus, the Muslims, and Sikhs must now settle their own 
destinies by fire, by sword, and, where possible, by compromise. Against this 
vast backdrop move a small group of people in whose lives are mirrored the in- 
tensity and the compelling drama of India’s crisis. 


WILLIAMS, BERYL, and EPSTEIN, SAMUEL. The Great Houdini. New York 18: 
Julian Messner. 1950. 182 pp. $2.75. This is the story of the Great Houdini who 
could walk through a brick wall, make an elephant disappear from the stage of 
the New York Hippodrome, escape from the most intricately locked handcuffs, 
prison cells, bank vaults, or fetters ever devised by man. It also tells some of 
Houdini’s secrets and how some of his tricks were done. 

Houdini’s boyhood was one of poverty and hardship and his early struggles 
touring third-rate vaudeville circuits, first with his brother and then with his 
young wife, would have daunted a less determined spirit. When success came to 
Houdini, it was spectacular and for twenty-five years his name appeared in head- 
lines all over the world. Wherever he performed, he challenged all comers, includ- 
ing the police of the city, to lock him in their most impregnable prisons. Scot- 
land Yard could not hold him. 

Houdini was an expert showman, flamboyant, egotistical, a genuine at public- 
ity. His career was spectacular and he was the envy of everyone in the profession. 
His story parallels the rise of vaudeville, but unlike many stars of that great era 
of entertainment, his name will never be forgotten for it still remains a household 
word, and no one would today challenge the fact that he was and remains the 
greatest escape artist of all time. ; i 


WOLPERT, SAUL; ROSENKAMPFF, A. H.; and WALLACE, W. C. Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 447 pp. In revising this book, 
the authors have given careful consideration to (1) the psychological presenta- 
tion of topics in order to make learning by the pupils easier, (2) the problems 
of the classroom teacher, (3) the present requirements of business practice, and 
(4) income tax and social security tax problems to be met by the bookkeeper. 
Many sections of this book have been completely rewritten. Language,.has been 
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simplified to meet the requirements of pupils. Topics have been grouped together 
in logical sequence and combinations. Much illustrative material in the form of 
accounts and statements has been added so that the text material will be more 
readily comprehended. More than 300 questions and 250 exercises appear at the 
ends of the chapters so that ample material is included for discussion, drill, ap- 
plication of principles, review, testing, and remedical instruction. 


Pamphlet for Pupil and Teacher Use 

Activities of the Office of Public Affairs. Washington 25, D. C.: Group Relat:ins 
Branch, Div. of Pub. Liaison, Dept. of State. Information Bulletin, Special I-.ve, 
Jan., 1950. 73 pp. Single copy free. A summary of educational and cultural :»la- 
tions, information services, and public relations. Sections on the democratizir — of 
school systems and youth activities abroad will be of particular interest to ec .:ca- 
tors. 


Aids to Visual Education (1949-1950). New York 32: Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 WV. 
166th St. 1949, 30 pp. Extensive filmstrip and record listing classified by sub): ct. 

The American Educational Catalog. New York 19: R. R. Bowker Co., Library J«ur- 
nals, 62 W. 45th St. 1950. $1.00. An index of the offerings of 78 publishers. | ists 
by subjects and indexes by author 16,000 entries of primary and secondary-sclivol 
texbooks and related teaching materials. (A more comprehensive author-tiile 
catalog of 80,000 general hooks and college texts is available.) 


American Jewish Committee, Publications of, Community Relations Service, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York: 
Renazification of Germany—5 cents 
The Town That Took Its Own Pulse—3 cents 
Brotherhood Solves Gary's Problems—2 cents 
The Gentle People of Prejudice—3 cents 


Annual Report to the Board of Trustees. (1948-1949). Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau St. 40 pp. A report covering research, services, pro- 
gram, and special actvities of the ETS, along with factual data on finance and 
organization. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. San Juan, Puerto Rico: Div. of 
Publications and Documents, Dept. of Educ. 1950. 157 pp. For the school year 
1948-1949. A survey of the organization of the school system, an analysis of 
general statistical data, a description of projects undertaken by the department 
of curriculum development and supervision (including the Morovis Plan), and 
program underway in English, veterans education, extension work, and voca- 
tional eduction. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, (1949). Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 243 pp. A report on the services of the Library of Con- 
gress, with an evaluation of resources and responsibilities upon reaching its 
sesquicentennial year. 

Arithmetic (Supplementary Educational Monographs. No. 70). Chicago 37: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. Nov., 1949. 100 pp. Papers presented at the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Arithmetic, July 6-8, 1949, which dealt with instructional problems. 
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BEI ‘HER, D. E., and TROYER, M. E. The Evaluation of Teaching. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
syracuse University Press. 1949. 105 pp. A review of the literature on teacher 
valuation and a statement of guiding concepts for administrators. Particularly 
.ertinent in consideration of automatic salary schedules. 
tr Buymanship—Meat, Fish, Poultry, and Eggs. Chicago 11: Household Finance 
‘orporation, Consumer. Education Dept., 919 N. Mich. Ave. 1950. 32 pp. 5c. To 
‘elp the homemaker buy economically and wisely by using government grading 
ind inspection regulations and a weights and measures chart. 
‘s of Billions. Washington 6, D. C.: National Council Against Conscription, 1013 
‘8th St., N. W. 1950. 6 pp. 5c each; 50 for $1.00. For action in urging civilian 
ontrol of the civil functions of the army engineers as suggested in the proposals 
ior reorganization by the Hoover Commission. 

BR! MBAUGH, A. J. The Accrediting Agencies Face Their Common Problems. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: The American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W. 
1950. 32 pp. (Reprinted from Jan., 1950, Educational Record.) A summary of the 
conference on problems of accreditation with a concise analysis of the approaches 
evolving. 

Checklist of Unesco Publication. New York 27: International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. Feb., 1950. 4 pp. A convenient price 
list and order form for Unesco publications. 

Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading. Chicago 37: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
Oct., 1949. 246 pp. $2.75. The proceedings of the 1949 annual conference on 
reading. Criteria for teaching of reading; recent trends in research on reading 
problems; techniques for teaching reading; interpretation of the reading program 
to the public; noteworthy books in the field. 

The College Entrance Examination Board. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 56 pp. A bulletin of information and sample tests for 1949-1950. 

Conference on the Education of Exceptional Children and Youth. Washington 25, D. 
C.: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1950. 27 pp. A report of 
the Jan. 4-6, 1950, conference on crucial issues of special education. 

Construction and Architectural Education Material. Boston: Charles G. Loring, Mass. 
State Assn. of Architects, 7 Water St. 1949. Rev. 18 pp. Mimeo. Study units for 
the elementary level. Suggestions for integration of studies in architecture with 
present course groupings in secondary schools. Affords a basic understanding of 
design and construction for future home owners and citizens. Both practical and 
cultural aspects are presented. 

Counterpart Funds. Washington 25, D. C.: Economic Co-operation Administration. 
1950. 12 pp. A quiz booklet of pocket size on Europe’s contribution to its recov- 
ery. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
1950. 23 pp. 25c. A summary for the calendar year of 1949. Twenty-four cases in 
14 states. Abstracts of cases. 

Tie Descriptive Analysis for New Jersey High Schools. Trenton, N. J.: Secondary 
Division, State Dept. of Education. 1950. 12 pp. A device to aid officials in study- 
ing factors which affect the efficiency of school service. 
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Directory of Approved Vocational Counseling Agencies, St. Louis 6, Mo.: Nat‘onal 
Vocational Guidance Assn., Box 64, Washington Univ. 1950. $1.00. A direc‘ory, 
prepared by the Ethical Practices Committee of the Association, lists indivi.jua) 
practitioners as well as services and agencies which provide vocational guic :nce 
to the public and which meet certain minimum standards. 

A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. Washington 25, D. C.: Bituminous Coal Insti ute, 
National Coal Assn. 1950. A photographic story of the progress in mecha:::zed 
coal mining. 

Employment Outlok for Elementary and Secondary-School Teachers. Washingto; 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 89 pp. A state-by-state ana ysi 
and an over-all picture of certification requirements, earnings, and need. 

Equalization of Educational Opportunities. San Diego 1, Calif.: Supt. of Schs., 3 
Diego Co., 209 Civic Center. 1950. 32 pp. Annual report featuring the ce: : 
mark of progress in curriculum planning, library service, roundtables on f: ily 
life education, the citizens front, special education, workshops, and co-ordin: ion 
in rural education. 

Federal Register. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Off. $1.50 
per month; $15.00 per year. A full text of administrative law as it is created fiom 
day to day by Federal executive agencies. Official. Contains proclamations, execu- 
tive orders, and regulations of general applicability and legal effect. (Sample 
copy may be obtained free from the National Archives.) 

Financial Education. Lexington, Ky.: Bureau of School Service, Coll. of Educ., Univ, 
of Ky. March, 1950. 161 pp. Proceedings of the 26th Annual Educational Confer. 
ence and the 15th Meeting of the Ky. Assn. of Coll. and Sec. Schs. Sectional re- 
ports on the validity and realization of objectives in various phases of education. 

Fountainhead of Freedom. New York 20: The Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza. Dec., 1948. Free. Education in the Netherlands. 

Freedom of the Press. Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State, Bulletin. Nov. 14, 1949, 
24 pp. An international issue on the transmission and censorship of the press. 
From Darkness to Light. New York: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1950. 24 pp. A pictorial and factual story of new developments in the Dark 

Continent. 

The Future of Germany. Washington 25, D. C.: Div. of Publications, Office of Public 
Affairs, Dept. of State. Feb., 1950. (Reprirt from Dept. of Siate Rulletins of Feb. 
6 and Feb. 20). 21 pp. The Stuttgart and Washington addresses by John J. 
McCloy, U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 

Future Teachers of America. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 

"292 pp. $1.00. A yearbook showing the growth of the FTA and its setting in the 
NEA. Includes orations and articles encouraging youth to teach. Contains direc- 
tory of chapters, NEA Code of Ethics, NEA platform, and data about related 
organizitions. 


GALBRAITH, J. K. America and 4 estern Bites New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th. St. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. American foreign policy in regard 
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t Western Europe and its connection with that toward Eastern Europe and post 
}.CA status. 


GRA:.G, R. K. How to Read the Newspaper. Urbana, Ill.: J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln 
all. 1950. 28 pp. 25c. This is a resource unit for the senior high school use which 
.ay be covered in two weeks of study. 


A Gide for the Teaching of English. Syracuse 10, N. Y.: Central New York Study 
‘‘ouncil, 219 Slocum Hall, College Place. 1949. 125 pp. $1.50. A report of a co- 
cperative study of some of the problems of teaching English in the secondary 
-hool. With sections on discovering pupil needs and interests and on developing 
1esource units. 

Han:idook on Continuation Education in California. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of 
due. March 1950. 42 pp. A bulletin which relates continuation education to the 
present framework of public education in the state in respect to both the struc- 
ture of the program and its administrative aspects. 


How. Science Teachers Use Business-Sponsored Teaching Aids. Washingon 6, D. C. 
National Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 36 pp. $1.00. 
A study which reveals the values and functions of business-sponsored teaching 
aids in the field of science. It also points to the advantages of Industry-Science 
Teaching relations and the characteristics of ideal busi p ed teaching 





aids. 


HOWERTON, GEORGE. The Use of Victor Records in the High School Choral 
Training Program. Camden, N. J.: Educ. Dept., Radio Corp. of Amer., RCA 
Victor Div. 1944. 58 pp. Techniques for developing the rudiments of choral art, 
with particular attention to effective use of selected records for developing breath 
control, diction, legato, phrasing, etc.. 

How Will It Print by Offset? Boston: S. D. Warren Co., 89 Broad St. 1950. 64 pp. 
Elementary principles for effective reproduction by lithography. The importance 
of paper and proper offset processes. With a list of regional paper merchants. 
Serves as paper stock catalog. 

Hunting a Career. (No. 115). Washington 25, D. C.: Bureau of Labor Standards, Dept. 
of Labor.- 1950. 117 pp. Free. A study of out-of-school youth in Louisville, Ky. 
Intermediate Tests for College Students. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service. 
30 pp. Bulletin of information and sample -tests to be administered Saturday, 

May 13, 1950, for undergraduate transfer students. 

International Understanding. Washington 6, D. C.: Committee on International Re- 
lations, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 64 pp. 25c. A catalogue of 16-mm. films 
dealing with the UN, its member states, and related subjects. Lists 400 films of 
recent and scheduled release. Annotated and cross indexed. Contains suggestions 
for use of films. Full information regarding rental and purchase. Supplementary 
list of foreign information services in the U. S. 

The Isms and You. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Civic Educ. Project, Educational Research 
Corp., 10 Craigie St. 1950. 75 pp. A trial edition of a series on democratic citi- 
zenship. Suggested activities. 
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It’s a Snap. Rochester 4, N. Y.: National High School Photographic Awards, 343 State 
St. 1949, 24 pp. Illus. This booklet describes the “how” of taking twelve kin.'s of 
photographs. 

Lincoln Looks Ahead. Lincoln, Nebr:: Board of Education. 1947. 102 pp. A gee 
report of the Co-operative Study of the Lincoln Schools. 

The Marshall Plan. Washington 25, D. C.: Office of Information, Economic Co-o; « 
tion Administration. 18 pp. A small handbook showing how ECA operate: and 
affects both Europe and the United States. 

The Marshall Plan and You. The Hague, The Netherlands: Dutch Government. | ‘)49, 
A picture story of the benefits of the Marshall Plan to the individual Eurc:ean 
and of the importance of using the funds wisely to put countries on their » 
feet by the time it expires in 1952. 

The Mid-Century Manual. New York 17: The American Heritage Foundation, |. 
45th St. 1950. 61 pp. (Oversize $5.00). (One free if community does not wi-: 
contribute to Foundation by purchase.) A statement of purposes and activ:ti 
of the Foundation. Material for special days. A detailed delineation of a : »m- 
munity program for a more active American citizenship. (Write for catalc.: of 
publications and tools.) 

MINKA, E. A. High School High Lights for Parents. Cumberland, Md.: The autiior, 
16 Altamont Terrace. 20 pp. 1-4 copies, 25c; 5 or more, 20c. An explanatioi: of 
the functions of the high school which endeavors to better the understanding be- 
tween home and school. 

Music Education Advancement Program. Chicago 4: Music Educators National (on- 
ference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 1950. 41 pp. mimeo. A progress report of the Music 
Education Advancement Program of the association, prepared especially for the 
national convention in St. Louis on March 18. Guides for better music teaching 
and for programs that extend into the community. 

Music Educators National Conference 1950 Report. Chicago 4: Music Education Na- 
tional Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 1950. 27 pp. Report of membership, fi- 
nances, resolutions, activities, publications, and state-division-national commit- 
tees. 

Music for Everybody. Chicago: Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd. 1950. $1.00. A pictorial review and report of the Committee on School-Com- 
munity Music Relations and Activities, which will serve as a guide in develop- 
ing and correlating local music activities and leadership. 

National Association of Manufacturers, Publications of, 147 E. 26th St., New York 70. 
Business Size and the Public Interest. 46 pp. 

Literature and Films Listing. 16 pp. 
Teaching Aids. 24 pp. 

Patterns of Co-operation. (No. 3735). Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State, Div. of 
Publications, Office of Public Affairs. 1950. 130 pp. Achievements of international 
organizations in the economic and social field. 

The Pen Is Mightier. New York 16: American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave. 
1950. 75 pp. A catalogue of publications in the field of community relations. 
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Resource Units for Teacher Use in Secondary Schools 








8, 343 State 
coats Each unit consists of a 15,000-word summary and analysis of the 
pr blem, especially written for this series by a social-science specialist, 
A ge oral ai | a guide written by a specially qualified teacher. 
N 1 : i No, 13. Population 
¢ Co-o; ora. ; No. 14. Public Opinion in War and Peace 
erates i De ; No. 15. International Organization After 
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Pictorial Map of the Americas. New York 20: Educational Service, Standard Oil Co, 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1949. Free. Colored picture map featuring the 


Pan American Highway. 

Program for Educational Reconstruction. Washington 25, D. C.: Com. on Educati::nal 
Reconstruction, U. S. Nat. Commission for Unesco, Dept. of State. 1950. 24 pp, 
Kinds of equipment and assistance needed. Suggested programs of action fo: in- 


dividuals and organizations. 

Questions and Answers About the United Nations. Washington 25, D. C.: Group ite- 
lations Branch, Div. of Public Liaison, Dept. of State. 1950. 28 pp. Free to or:an- 
ization in limited quantities. Questions and answers concerning the status 2nd 
development of international co-operation. 

Quiz on Railroads and Railroading. Washington, D. C.: Assn. of American Railro.{s, 
Transportation Bldg. 1950. 268 questions and answers about American railro.:ls 
—their history, physical properties, operations, accomplishments, and their :le 
as transportation agencies, fields of investment, employers, purchasers, and : ix- 


payers. Indexed. 

ROBBINS, S. T. The Case for Sex Education. Warren, Pa.: The author, Box 53. 1°49, 
40 pp. 50c. An orientation pamphlet for teachers preparing to teach courses in 
family life education. A bibliography of materials for elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools, as well as for teachers, parents, and youth leaders. Iis 
aim is to create a readiness for sex education. ; 

RODIGUES, D. H. Guest-Chamber for the Soul; Public Health in the Netherlands. 
New York 20: Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza. Free on 
request. A descriptive study of health conditions, medical care, infant protection, 
pure food laws, health insurance, etc., as they exist at the moment in the Nether- 


lands. Also a section on school health. 


Salaries of Certified Employees in California Public Schools. Sacramento: Bureau of 
Education Research, Calif. State Dept. of Educ. Jan., 1950. 11 pp. Prepared from 
reports of school districts and county school officials for boards of education, 


administrators, and salary committees. 

The Shelter Dollar. (Money Management Series) Chicago 11: Household Finance 
Corp., 919 N. Mich. Ave. 1950. 24 pp. 5c. Pointers for buying or building. Empha- 
sizes importance of considering each family member in selecting and planning a 
home. Financing facts and a checklist for renting are helpful. : 


South Bend Lathe Works, Publications of, South Bend 22, Indiana. Free. samples of 


those starred* will be sent to instructors. 
“Decimal Equivalents,” a 13” x 19” wall chart of equivalents. 10c each* 

“How to Become A Machinist,” a 13” x 22” wall chart listing 17 different factors 
on becoming a machinist. 10c each* 
“South Bend Lathe,” a 22” x 18” wall chart 


10c each* t3 
“Tap Drill Sizes,” a 13” x19” wall chart of drill sizes required for tapping Na- 


tional Coarse, National Fine, and Special screw threads. 10c each* 


showing the principal parts of a lathe. 
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“How To Run A Lathe,” a 128-page book on lathe operation, 350 illustra! ions, 

(new 49th edition), 5” x 8”. 25c* paper cover, $1.00 fabrikoid cover. 

“The South Bend Machine Shop Course,” (Book No. 39-B) a 32-page bo. «let, 

814” x %”. 50c each* 

“Teaching Helps,” circular No. 1013—books and films on lathe work for Ap, :en- 

tice Training, 844” x 11”. Free. 

“Film No. I., “The Metal Working Lathe,” a 16 mm sound film in full color, © ..)y- 

ing time, 20 minutes. Available on free loan basis. 

“Film No. IL, “Plain Turning,” a 16 mm sound film in full color. Showing : ..», 

20 minutes. Availahle on free loan basis. 

“Film No. IIL, “Grinding and Use of Basic Lathe Tool Cutter Bits,” a 16 : 

sound film in full color. Showing time, 20 minutes. Available on free loan } 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., { 

Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 13 pp. 5c. Revisions of tables in Bulletin 99 showing |‘++) 

legislative changes. A publication of the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. D:)... 


of Labor. 

The Story of Modern Craftsmanship. Kansas City, Mo.: Inter-collegiate Press, 65 
Wyandotte St. 1950. An illustrated story of a firm that supplies commenceme:t 
items to schools. 


TAYLOR, E. J. Help at Last for Central Palsy. New York 16: Public Affairs Commi:- 
tee, 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 30 pp. 20c. A factual discussion of the educability of 
cerebral palsied children. 

Teaching Aids on Family Security. New York 17: Educ. Div., Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 60 E. 42nd St. 1950. 19 pp. A catalog of booklets, charts, and films on edu- 
cation for family life. 

Teaching Units in American Literature. Urbana, IIl.: Illinois English Bulletin, 204A 
Lincoln Hall. March, 1949, 24 pp. 25c. A report of the Curriculum Committee of 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of English on units of study and experimental 
teaching projects in literature and other phases of English, which have been found 
effective in stimulating the growth of American ideals. 

United States Government Organization Manual (1949). Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Doc., Govt. Print. Off. 1950. 725 pp. $1.00. The official organization handbook 
of the Federal government, containing complete descriptions of all branches and 
supplemental information on quasi-official agencies, international organizations, 
governmental publications, etc. 

Universal Disarmament Down to Rifles. Washington -25, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Print. Off. 
1950. 17 pp. Excerpts from speeches of Hon. M. E. Tydings of Md. in the U. S. 
Senate during Feb. and Mar., 1950. P 

Yearbook Editor's Guide. Rochester 4, N. Y.: Eastman Kodak Co. 1950. 24 pp. Illus. 
A practical little handbook on using photographs in student publications. 

Youth and the World of Work. East Lansing, Mich.: Social Research Service, Michi- 
gan State College. 1949. 76 plus 35 pp. 50c. The complete report of a study based 
on a representative sample of Michigan 10th and 12th grade students confronted 
with the problems of the transition from school to work. 
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i Antioch Study Aids 


T:» booklets of great help to all 
st: ents, by Dr. Hastings Eells, Pro- 
fe. or of History at Ohio Wesleyan 


U versity. 


How To Study 


‘ Practical Guide to Efficient Work 
Habits fer Students 
sblems of learning, study schedules, 


:e taking, preparation for exami- 
1 tions are discussed. 


Writing A Thesis 


A Guide to Writing Term Papers, 
Theses and Long Reports 
Research, organization, style questions, 
composition of long student papers. 
An invaluable handbook. 

each 50c 


(discounts on bulk orders) 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Associated with Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Books Received Too Late for Classification 

BENZ, F. E. Commodore Barry, Navy Hero. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. :950, 
240 pp. $2.50. This is the portrait of a man who was loyal, brave, gentle, 
and charitable—a man beloved not only by h:s family and friends, but also ;:. 
grateful country—the man who was the first Commodore of the American 


BITTNER, HERBERT, and NASH, ERNEST, editors. Rome, Portrait of the E: 

City. Chicago 4: Henry Regnery Co. 1950. 171 pp. $6.50. This is the portr:: 
a city, the city of Rome. For the Holy Year Pilgrim or the armchair adven' 
here is a splendid gallery of all the glorious sights of Rome—its fountain- 
gardens, its streets and palaces, its churches and basilicas, St. Peter’s an: 
Vatican. 170 photographs. 

CHILDS, J. L. Education and Morals. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 3« :5 
213 pp. $2.75. The author states: “If our schools are to serve as. positive agei: '.< 
for the maintenance of a “free” society, they must be concerned today with “-::/- 
ety” as well as with the “child,” with “subject-matter” as well as with “metho?.” 
with “product” as well as with “process,” with human “responsibilities” as ¥+~'] 
as with human “freedoms,” and with social and moral “ends” as well as w:'i; 
classroom “procedures” and educational “means.” Our country is now in a period 
of transition and cultural transformation. The change from human energy to 
atomic energy, from the self-sufficient family-farm to an interdependent, conii- 
nental economy, from hand production to mass production, from scarcity to rela- 
tive abundance, from the police-power state to the positive welfare state, and from 
the nation to the United Nations and the North Atlantic Pact denotes a change 
so basic in nature that it calls for the review and the reconstruction of many his- 
toric institutions and outlooks. Education has its crucial part to play in this audit 
of American civilization, and in this effort to reformulate the meanings of democ- 
racy and to define the directions in which reconstruction should now move. It 
may well be that the fate of mankind will depend upon whether the American 
people can achieve the maturity—economic, political, intellectual, and moral— 
that is required if we are to use our vast power for the ends of peace and mate- 
rial and cultural progress.” 


CLYMER, ELEANOR. Treasure at First Base. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1950. 248 pp. $2.50. This is the story of how Johnny persuaded his particular 
friends that baseball was a good game. He got them.a field and a coach named 
Jackson from the college baseball team, and they started a team of their own. 
They nearly lost the cgach, because Jackson’s father thought that baseball was a 
waste of time and that only history mattered. 

Films for Classroom Use. New York 18: Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd 
St. 1950. 96 pp. A handbook of information ort films selected and classified by the 
Advisory Committee on the Use of Motion Pictures in Education. The pictures 
listed in this hankbook have been selected on the basis of their relation between 
the content of the film and the subject matter ofthe courses in he school curric 
ulum. 

FLORERTY, J. J. Watch Your Step. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 160 
pp. $2.75. This book’ for*fiigh-school students presents the simple rule of safety on 
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Two Fine Texts by A. M. Welchons and 
W. R. Krickenberger 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Revised Edition 
Teaches fundamentals thoroughly; uses special devices to aid understanding. 
r:ovides three levels of work. Applies geometric feasoning to everyday thinking, cor- 
lates geometry and algebra. Supplies working knowledge of numerical trigonometry. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


Revised Edition 
Easy, gradual approach to new topics. Trains in space perception, reasoning and 
f:ndamental relations. Covers theoretical and applied aspects of solid geometry. Sup- 
plementary chapter on logarithms aand trigonometric solutions of geometry problems. 
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A basic tool for students 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


TEXT EDITION 


Ideally, of course, every high-school pupil would own and consult his 

own dictionary. In many public high schools and private schools, the 

American College Dictionary, Text Edition, is already required. In many 

others, moreover, copies of the ACD for every student are kept in Eng-' 
lish classrooms. By whatever means you may wish to meet the necessity, 

choose this up-to-date desk dictionary, planned and compiled by bate best 

experts on the American language today. 


Price $5.00 $6.00 with Thumb Index 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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the road, at home, in school and sports in a clear, dramatic, interesting, an! easy 
to remember style. 


GILES, J. H. The Enduring Hills. Philadelphia 7: The Westminster Press, 195°. 256 


pp. $3.00. This is a story of the hill people of Kentucky. It is the story 0! 'Jod 
Pierce and his desire for the world beyond his loca! community. Then cam: the 
war, marriage, and an important job, but even then he found himself discont: »;:ed 
and longing for the place of his youth. 


GWYNN, J. M. Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. New York 11: Macm’ ian 


Co. 1950. 790 pp. $5.00. In this revision the author presents a study of the }:-ob- 
lems that confront the educator today. His purposes in rewriting the book wre: 
(1) To show that personal experiencing is the only way by which real impr ve. 
ment in the curriculum can be effected. (2) To evince that educational growth 
is and should be an evolutionary process and that such evolution is strongly <i ‘m- 
ulated and conditioned by changes in the social, economic, and cultural life «/ a 
nation. (3) To demonstrate that teaching methods cannot be divorced from ‘he 
curriculum. The revision retains the organization which proved so successfu! in 
the original edition. Following an historical sketch of the development of the cur. 
riculum in the schools of the United States, the book is divided into the follow- 
ing six parts: New Factors in Curriculum Development; The Modern Movement 
for Curriculum Revision; The Elementary-School Curriculum; The. Secondary- 
School Curriculum; Other Influences on Curriculum Change; and Looking to the 
Future in Curriculum Revision. 


HACKETT, WALTER. Radio Plays for Young People. Boston 16: Plays, Inc. 1950. 


287 pp. $2.75. The 15 stories dramatized in this collection of short radio plays 
were selected from junior and senior high-school reading lists. The scripts are 
suitable for radio broadcasting or school public address system production and yet 
are simple enough to be performed easily by schools or home groups in the ab- 
sence of radio outlets. 


HINSHAW, DAVID. Herbert Hoover, American Quaker. New York 16: Farrar, Straus 


and Co. 1950. 491 pp. $5.00. Here is the story of one of the great men of our 
time. It is told by a fellow Quaker who believes that in Herbert Hoover’s upbring- 
ing lies the key to his achievements and his failures. Once the object of violent 
public animosity, the secand President against whom an impeachment motion was 
made in Congress, Herbert Hoover, today in his seventy-fifth year, has regained 
the admiration and affection of America. From this volume there emerges out of 
the mists of vicious partisan propaganda the picture of a liberal President whose 
frustrated reforms were later adopted amid fanfare by his successor. 


MAGILL, F. N., and KOHLER, DAYTON, editors. Masterplots. New York: Salem 





Press. Two volumes, 1178 pp. $10.00. Contained in these two volumes are plot- 
stories of 510 famous novels, plays, epic poems, and legendary tales. They are 
master plots from the world’s fine literature, stories that have delighted mankind 
from the Golden Age to the Atomic Age. Preceding each story will be found use- 
ful reference data, a list of the principal characters, and a critique; then follows 
the story of the plot. Masterplots provides quick recall or subject matter and 
characterizations and of plots and sub-plots. Here is a.valuable time-saver for ref- 
‘erence; an inviting stimulant to more widely varied reading. 
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ATTENTION !| STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 





Name of Scheol 


Address* 





Streez City or Town Zone State 





Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent Councils Handbook available November 1950, and two copies a 
month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated magazine of student activ- 
ities. Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment: 








L (large)—1,000 or larger $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 3.00 





Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1950. 


School enrollment this year 





Membershi p fee enclosed 











Date .. Principal 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student Coun- 





cils will be held in the West High School, Denver, Colorado, June 19-22, 1950. 
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-MERINGTON, MARGUERITE, editor. The Custer Story. New York 10: Devin \dair 


Co. 1950. 351 pp. $5.00. The personal letters of General Custer and hi wife 
Elizabeth Bacon are here brought to light for the first time. They tell dr: -,ati- 
cally of the War Between the States, the perils of frontier life, and the an :ing 
political chicanery that led to Custer’s tragic end at the Little Big Horn ‘iver 
in Montana Territory. 


OMMANNEY, K. A. and P. C. The Stage and the School. New York 16: Harper ind 


Brothers. 1950. 587 pp. In this latest edition every effort has been made to | . ing 
the subject matter up to date without the loss of the fundamenal values ¥. :::ch 
have led to its extensive use. In the past twenty-five years, the stage of the s\ sol 
has developed from a casual after-hours activity into a vital subject in the cu: :ic- 
ula of high schools and colleges. This book was originally written to encou: ze 
such development by presenting a wide background for dramatic appreciation to- 
gether with sound technical training. This revision represents investigation «nd 
study of the theatre over the world, and it introduces its readers to the entire i: id 
in order that, as spectators and participants, they may have an intelligent 
derstanding of all phases of the drama, 


= 


O’ROURKE, L. J. You and Your Community. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1950. 742 


pp. This revised edition brings government and community activities. within ‘he 
pupil’s experience; shows him how community problems relate to his own life; 
and how he, while still in school, can take part in his community affairs. Actual 
local situations are brought into the classroom through the individual and group 
assignment in the text. These suggest contacts with local government officials, 
business and professional people, and civic organizations. It can be used for a 
one-year course or it can be adopted to use in one semester. 


PECK, A. M. Southwest Roundup. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 248 pp. 


$2.75. This is the story of a fascinating region of these United States by one who 
knows and loves it through some years of residence and exploration. Roundup is 
used in the little figuratively to indicate that the book is a gathering together of 
people and places, history and folk tales, that have contributed to the color and 
variety of life in the Southwest. Here are the lively interests and activities of 
young people and their families living on ranches, in towns, on irrigated farms, or 
in desert and mountain regions. Here are colorful festivals, from Indian cere- 
monial dances to frontier-day celebrations, rodeos, and Spanish fiestas. 


WILLSON, DIXIE, Mystery in Spangles. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 230 


pp. $2.50. Those clever teen-agers, Gay and Amy, whose earnest interest in sleuth- 
ing has already resulted in their tracking down phantom feet on the Scarlet Stair- 
case and solving the Veiled Mystery, now have the exciting good luck to make 
friends with an attractive young girl exactly their own age, who is an elephant 
trainer. In a story which absorbingly divides its time between circus winter quar- 
ters and the show train on the road, there are pages packed with thrills, introduc- 
ing colorful and unusual personalities and adding the odd suspense of a vanish- 
ing ‘sideshow wild man, a jungle pygmy who, coca from his’, pedlocke cage 


and: ‘apparently disappear, ee the let 7k PCP Bah Sac 8 
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Education for 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


it’s Meaning and Implementation 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, 
University of Colorado 














With 21 Contributing Authorities 


education is faced today, is that of making 

study meaningful to the student in the light 

of changing demands on adult life. Why, for 
instance, do 30 percent of American youth -not 
begin secondary education? And why do 30 per- 
cent more not finish it once they have begun? 
What can the teacher and educator do toward 
counteracting this tendency, giving real meaning 
to the subject he teaches, promoting the demo- 
cratic principles on which our country is found- . 
ed? Education For Life Adjustment answers 
these and many other questions of immediate 
concern to the educator. Methods are discussed 
for the teaching of practically every subject in 
the secondary-school curriculum—English, Social 
Studies, Science, Business, Home Economics, 
Physical and Vocational Training. 


[sen among the issues with which 


KILLFULLY edited .by Professor Douglass, 
the various chapters in the book have been 
prepared by men and women who are distin- 
guished for their leadership in their particular 
phase of Education. The book gives practical in- 
formation in a fresh and dynamic presentation. 
490 pages $4.50 


A volume in the DOUGLASS SERIES IN 
EDUCATION 
Write Dept. 229 for a free 1950 folder describ- 
ing our list of books helpful to educators and 
administrators. - D 





Other 
Douglass Seoke— 


TEACHING IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By HARL R. D 
and HUBERT H. MILLS. 
Presents the best modern 
theory and practice on 
how to direct the student's 
learning most effectively. 
“Explicit and _ refre: 
ideas on what the liber: 
modern teacher should ac- 
complish.” — School Man- 
agement. 627 pages $4.59 


The HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUG- 
LASS. 27 Contributing Au- 
thorities. A modern book 
_which gathers and corre- 
lates outstanding new de- 
velopments now being test- 
ed and put into practice in 
our schools. austive 
overview of current curric- 
ulum__ philosophies and 
practices.”” — School Man- 
agement. 661 pages $4.50 


The 
MODERN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN, 
and HARL R. DOUGLASS. 
Outlines the history, philos- 
ophy, and functions of the 
junior high school, and sug- 
gests improved procedures 
not yet common in the typ- 
ical school. “A good, sound 
treatment of the subject.” 
—Peabody Journal of Edu- 


$4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


IS East 26th Street 


New York 1O. N.Y 
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No Investment for Machine! We Furnish to Schools! 
SAME PENCIL PRICES AS IN 1941 






















Plan No. 1—We supply American VENUS VELVET, Eagle MIRO, 
Eberhard Faber MONGOL, Linton CONSOLIDATED and . her 
nationally selling 5c pencils. *15 ross 


Plan No. 2—We supply the 5c pencil with SCHOOL NAME an:' in 
SCHOOL COLORS, paint one color and SCHOOL NAME impri ted 
with foil in other color. *25 © oss 


Plan No. 3—We supply our own “Easywrite,” an excellent 2/Sc_ pencil. 


*15 £ OSS 
Plan No. 4—We supply the 2/5c pencil with SCHOOL NAME instea:' of 
“EASY WRITE?” imprint. _*3B v-oss 


Plan No. 5—We supply 2/5c pencil with SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL 
COLORS, paint one color and SCHOOL NAME imprinted with ‘oil 
in other color. *50 cross 


Plan No. 6—Combination of No. 3 and No. 5—15 gross Easywrite and 15 
gross SCHOOL NAME & SCHOOL COLORS 2/5c. * 30 cross 


Plan No. 7—We also supply 5c round printed Schedule, School Song, or 
other special pencils. *15 cross 


* Minimum initial order for machine service for each plan. 


YOUR PROFIT - 1%4c from each 5c sale of 5c pencil. Plans 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 7. (40% markup, with 
UNIFORM 30% of S.P.) 


WITH ALL SCHOOLS - Ic from each 5c sale of 2/5c pencils. Plans No. 
3, No. 4, No. 5, & No. 6. (25% markup, with 


20% of S.P.) 


(Our pricing includes machine sales service and PROFIT should be NET 
as we pay shipping cost of pencils.) 


a anna 2 Ap See ae ee a oe a | 


An excellent recommendation of our service for the past 9 years is the fact that all of our 
_ own HENRY COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS (with sufficient enrollment) and a couple of 
the larger New Castle Grade Schools are using our pencil vendors—16 machines in all. 


See Advertisements-various issues THE BULLETIN and the 1950 STUDENT COUNCILS 
HANDBOOK, Page 357. 


Ba at Pe Pencil Company 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA. 
(USE ORDER COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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* 
PENCIL VENDING MACHINES 


(Since 1941) 
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UNEXCELLED NATION - WIDE SERVICE 
SCHOOLS AND CLASS SPONSORS 
NO INVESTMENT FOR MACHINE 


YO! MAY have attended your National Association ef Secondary-School Principals 
Convention in Kansas City, Missouri, February 18-22. 


You may have received a free pencil from our vending machines there and a folder which 
gave details of our Pencil Service Plan. If you did not, these two pages furnish details 
and we will send you a pencil upon request. 


Since the Convention many schools have been added to our fast-growing list of satisfied 
customers, from CALIFORNIA to CONNECTICUT and from MINNESOTA to TEXAS. 
Glowing letters and personal contacts with school men all over the country where the 
Pencil Service Plan is now being operated, prove this plan is the most modern, convenient 
and efficient method of pencil distribution ever made available to schools. 


You have NO INVESTMENT in a machine. You can expect a large and ever increasing 
sale of pencils—all to the ultimate profit to the school or sponsoring group. Schools 
have reported over 400% increase in sales. 

We would be glad to consider adding your school to our long list of satisfied customers 
who are using this most modern method of pencil distribution. Just fill out the attached 
order blank below and mail NOW. 


Tear Off and Return 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 
New Castle, Indiana 


Send us a pencil vending machine WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT by us. C) 





B 550 


Enter our order in PLAN NO................- eeu a gross pencils. (See minimum 
initial order other page) 
We are, considering PLAN NO............. , send sample pencils. 
Enroll t N b of buildings 








School or College 





Street City State 





“School or Athletic Name for Imprint School colors 


For. 





School, Bookstore, or Sponsoring Group sa 
, shall in the property of Indiana Pencil Co. 





e 





Signed.........-.-sceccceccese 


Supt., Principal, Advisor, Sponsor, Etc. 















Secretaries of State High-School Principals’ Organizations 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL Princ ::Ats 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals——W. L. Davis, Assistant Direc: .- of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal, * ign 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Thomas L. Lee, Principal, Fort . th 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Prin. i, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, Califo: »:a. 

Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting D.-:< 

tor, College High School, Colorado oe College of Education, Greeley, Color. ‘0, 

Connecticut High-School Principals 
Raymond E. Claflin, Principal, High "School, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Donald W. Fowler, Principal, High School, Stratford, Connecticut. (Members: ;°) 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Shilling, Assistant Superintencen 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaw::¢, 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9)—EF. £, 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.) - 

Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Turner Junior yg School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 6 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—E. G. Wilson, Principal, High School, Row- 
don, Georgia. 
Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—F, M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principalk—O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 
Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. - 
Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principalsm—Samuel V. Noe, Principal, Girls 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Louisiana Principals Association—C. V. Ellison, Principal, High Scho>!, Noble, Louisiana. 
Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of Second- 
: ary Education, State Department of Education, ry” Maine. 
Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (WV 
Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Senior-Junior High 7 Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
aye “ia Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. (Mem- 
ship 
Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Belding F. Jackson, Principal, 
Forest Park Junior High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Michigan Secondary-School Association 
H. C. Feeman, Principal, Walter French Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan. 
Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 





Michigan. (Membership) 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—Milton H. Kuhlman, Principal, 
Junior-Senior High School, i » Minnesota. 
Association of School Principalt—L. ,.M.: Simms, Principal, Enochs 


Junior High a. Jackson, Mississippi. 
i Association of Secondary- School Principals—Bernerd A. Schanite, iat Hick- 


man High School, Columbia, Missouri. . + tae 
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Growth toward what? 


“We have been going along now for some time on the 
theory that education consists simply of experience and 
change and ‘growth’ . . . Perhaps we need to set up ends 
for education; perhaps we need to ask ‘Growth toward 
what?’ " So writes Mortimer Smith in his brilliant and 
penetrating study of modern education technics 


AND MADLY 
TEACH 


This damning criticism of our schools has parents, 
teachers and educators all over the country writing— 


“Terrific—now why don’t we do something about it?” 

“A most excellent book. We teachers have wanted to say this 
for years!” 

“Excellent—my only criticism, it’s too mild!” 


“One of the few sound thinkers. . .I judge by seeing the proc- 
esses of education in my four children.” 


“Too bad more administrators won’t read it.” 


. AND MADLY TEACH 


raises issues which cannot be ignored; it asks questions which 
demand an answer. Written by a layman, in English worthy 
of Jonathan Swift, this bristling, witty little book is required 
reading for anyone with a serious interest in the future of our 


schools. - 


At your bookstore, or from the publishers — $2.00 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 


20 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 


When writing advertisers mention Tue BULLETIN 


Montana Association of School Admini Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Sc:: 
Butte, Montana. 
Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Scho 
Madison, Nebraska. 
New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High Sc::: 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, ‘: ish 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. a 
New Mexico ‘Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Princ’, 
Western High School, Silver City, New Mexico. ;. 
of Secondary-School 





New York State Association Principals 
Philip Schweikhard, Principal, Amherst Central High School, Snyder, New Yor!: 
Wilbur T. Miller, Principal, Free Academy, Corning, New York. (Membership) 

New York City High-School Principals Association 
John y. Walsh, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Bronx, New York. 
Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High School of Commerce, New York, New Yo: 

(Membership) 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin S. Hecht, Princip:' 
Junior High School No. 64, Brooklyn, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Mrs. Irene Williams. 
Yorkville Vocational High School, New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstratio: 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals ‘Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior High School, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. a 

-~ Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 4 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 4 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- © 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. a 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, © 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. a 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association 
Leo R. Boutin, Principal, High School, Warren, Rhode Island. 
Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel Gorton High School, Longmeadow, Rhode Island. © 

(Membership) 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principalsx—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, West Columbia, South Carclina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G.. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

South Dakota School Executives Association—Ray Murray, Superirtendent of Schools, 
Egan, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. ae 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior — 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary- School Princi Principals Association—LeRoy E. Cowles, Director of Secondary 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vt. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binfo 

: Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—-E. F. Sayre, Assistant Superinten 
dent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—B. Fred Hill, 
Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, Sta 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, High” 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. O ; 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, Principal, High School, - 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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